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CORNELL UI fJVFT SHT 

PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS IN PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


January is an austere month and is not usually as gener¬ 
ous in supplying novelties to us as it is this year. It is 
possible that Fashion, having decreed that elegance of shape 
shall be seldom broken by any ornamental contributions of 
furs, fringes,- gimps or laces, has determined to make amends 

>r this severity of finish by satisfying our desire for vari¬ 
ety with an unusual number of beautiful models by which 
to cut our wardrobes. Whatever be the motive of this 
bountiful provison of handsome styles is of little importance 
to us, and perhaps we have no right to speculate upon the 
matter. 

She not only permits our affection to continue for the pol¬ 
onaise, but she encourages it by bestowing upon us three 
new and most attractive models for this very garment, 
which we had been informed by those who assumed that 
they were deep in her secrets was to fall into early disfavor. 

In one of these models we perceive a disposition to satisfy 
the tastes of those who begin to long for full waists and for 
many prettily falling folds of material in their skirts. The 
admiration of some of our fashionables for full garments is 
daily becoming more and more decided, and many, who have 
welcomed the plaited basque to their handsome toilettes, will 
be delighted with the superb design for a plaited polonaise 
which is introduced this month. This model has a deep 
yoke, which is slightly pointed at the back, where there is 
a cluster of plaits that extend half the depth of the back, to 
be supplemented by still other plaits arranged beneath to 
complete its length. In the front the plaits extend across 
the bust and are narrowed at the waist, where they are 
crossed by an easy belt or fold, only to widen again as they 
approach the bottom, to be again crossed by another fold. 
This elegant and novel model for a polonaise ijs entitled to 
this much and even a more explicit description, and we can 
scarcely avoid writing a page or two in praise of its attrac¬ 
tions. However, such indulgence of our inclination is not in 
the province of this article. It will be a most welcome style 
to the lady who is thin of bust, because the plaits will round 
out her figure. It will make glad the over-broad lady, be¬ 
cause the upright folds will delude observers into the belief 
that she has become slender. The flat-backed lady will re¬ 
joice, not only in its deceiving effects of plaits, but in all its 
coquettish novelties of outline. 

The other two polonaises are equally attractive, each after 
its own fashion. Both are superbly fitted by seams to the 
.shoulders, with a nicely proportioned distance between; and 
both are long, and most elegant in all their details. 

One is double-breasted, with double points in the lower front 
■edges, and has cross folds laid in the side-gores to suggest the 
“ panel ” effect, and the. deep back is most gracefully and yet 
not intricately draped by under-tapes. A rolling collar and 


deep cuff-facings, which may be of silk, velvet or any satis¬ 
factory goods, complete it with little or no needful trimmings, 
except handsome buttons, which the wearer will more than 
likely embroider for herself. 

The other polonaise is equally handsome in its proportions 
and in its back drapery. The front of it has a triplet of 
plaits laid across it quite high up, and they conceal the 
termination of the front closing buttons, or the end of the 
simulated vest which overlies the bust. The center of the 
back down to the drapery may be of the same material as 
the vest and sleeves, thus affording this season’s desirable 
style—a costume of two fabrics. 

Tests, either real or simulated, are in such general favor that 
a model for an adjustable one to be worn at pleasure with any 
costume has very recently been provided to meet this in¬ 
creasing want. In light silks, brocades or velvets, with bows 
of the same color and material to add to pocket, sleeves and 
drapery, it will transform a plain dress into a really gay cos¬ 
tume with small expense and little effort. 

These three polonaises, with a trimmed walking or house 
skirt of appropriate material, produce almost the effect of the 
Princess dress, which style still holds the admiration of the 
world of fashion. It is selected for the bride who sweeps 
along in festal white, and it is chosen by the widow for her 
trailing crapes. It is the delight of the young girl, who 
coquets with it in chintz and foulard, in cashmere and soft 
muslin, with about equal satisfaetion and becomingness. 

WRAPPERS. 

The lady has a superb new model for a wrapper. For 
opera-flannels, serges, cashmeres, etc., this double-breasted, 
garment, with a full back which falls from under a short 
basque back, is strikingly handsome. The rolling collar and 
lapels, deep cuffs, pretty pocket, button-covers, and a belt 
which buckles in front but does not cross the basque back, 
may all be cut of a goods that contrasts with the fabric of 
which the wrapper is made. It is a style which is most distin 
guished in appearance and will be popular the moment it is 
given to the public. 

CLOAKS. 

A beautiful dress cloak model, which is gracefully shaped 
by curved seams at the back and has a narrow double- 
breasted front, is trimmed behind and on the sleeves and 
sides with long, piped straps which are made of the goods or 
of another fabric. Some perpendicular pieces are cross- 
strapped and have buttons upon their cross pieces. Others 
of the straps overlap, and their ends are bordered with 
fringe. A deep kilt-plaiting is upon the sides to show be- 
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low the pockets, and a rolling collar completes the neck. 
This model will be used for combination cloaks of silk and 
velvet, woolen and silk, and velvet and woolen. The inter¬ 
mingling of the two sorts of goods may be as fancifully 
arranged as the wearer pleases, because she cannot escape the 
approval of Fashion with her caprices of taste. The kilt, 
straps, collar and pockets will usually be of the costliest of 
the two fabrics, The cloak is elegant enough in form for 


case it leaves the top of the dress, fichu or neck-ornaments 
properly displayed. It is made of white cloth, cashmere, 
etc., with a silk lining, and with gimps, fringes or embroideries 
to border it, and a clasp or agraffe to hold it together. 

A double-breasted coat model, gored to the shoulders and 
having overlaps with buttons upon them, and low, square 
pockets behind, is one of the latest attractions for the prom¬ 
enade, It is as severely plain as if it were designed for a 



the richest of ladies to wear, and it may be selected Avith pro¬ 
priety by a lady A\ T ho always makes her own cloaks and does 
not spend money lavishly upon the materials which she pur¬ 
chases. 

There is also a novel opera hood, which has a deep, round 
cape that makes an opera cloak—a now essential garment. It 
is becoming when the hood is drawn over the head, and 
coquettishly "raceful when it is thrown back. In the latter 


gentleman, and it gives the wearer an air of easy elegance 
that is greatly to be desired by a lady of fashion. It will be 
worn in thick Avoolens, although silks, bourettes and velvets 
are not inappropriate to its style. • 

For traveling, there is a neAv and stylish Ulster model, with 
Capuchin or pointed hood and rolling collar. If the Car- 
rick ” cape be preferred to the hood, it may be secured by 
procuring the little model recently issued for its formation. 
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MISSES’ COSTUMES 

A new dress model, perfect in proportions and capable of 
making the most shapeless of unformed figures appear all the 
better for its use, is just issued. It is intended for all kinds 
of dress goods and is gored to the shoulders both front and 
back, closing its depth at the latter place with button-holes and 
buttons. Few trimmings are required upon it, and yet it may 
receive any of the ornamentations which are devoted to 
misses’ dresses. As it is, with its pretty pocket and dainty 
collar, it really needs nothing but careful finishing to make it 
a most refined style of costume. 

A most attractive polonaise model, which is double- 
breasted and is wrinkled across the front as far as the side 
closing, is now exhibited. The back has a center fullness in 
the lower part, which is laid under in plaits and then laced 
across with ribbons that are tied in a bow. These ribbons 
are attached to the polonaise beneath buttoned-trimmed side- 
laps. The sleeves harmonize with the back in their orna¬ 
ment, and the pocket is both handsome and novel. 

The miss has also her new styles of double-breasted coats. 
The deepest one is gored to the arms’-eyes and has two over¬ 
laps with buttons upon them at the side-back seams, a rolling 
collar and “ Carrick ” cape, large square side-pockets, and 
deep cuffs that button toward the front of the arm. 

The other coat is gored by seams to the shoulders and has 
one button-trimmed overlap upon the center seam. Pretty 
pockets are placed upon the side-backs, stitchings outline the 
cuffs as if they were upon a boy’s sleeves, and a rolling collar 
completes the neck. The edges of both garments are com¬ 
pleted as if they were done by a tailor with a sewing- 
machine and then pressed. Cloths of desirable thickness, or 
thinner fabrics with warm linings, are to be selected for these 
very stylish garments. 

One of the prettiest articles of use and ornament which 
have been provided in a long time for the miss, is a high- 
necked yoke apron, that is almost like an infant’s French 
yoke slip. It has a sash-like belt, is deep, and closes behind 
with buttons, and the sleeves and bottom may be trimmed 
with ruffles, Hamburgs, Smyrna lace, colored pipings or 
braids, or it may be left plain with a neat hem. It is hand¬ 
some for a school-room apron, and with only a nice petticoat 
or a skirt beneath, it is most appropriate for the breakfast 
hours when the weather will permit its use. Made of 
prints, cross-barred muslins, chambreys, linens or percales, it 
is equally useful and almost equally attractive. 

COSTUMES FOR GIRLS. 

For the smallest of ladies there is a new model for a Bre¬ 
ton dress. It is gored to the shoulders, has a vest which ex¬ 
tends its entire depth, and buttons at one side. Braids cross 
the front on the breast and below the knees. The same 
braid borders the front edges of the garment, the neck, and 
the lower edges of the side-fronts, and passes up the button- 
trimmed overlaps cut upon the side-back seams. From be¬ 
neath these laps extends a sash-like ribbon which ties behind. 
It is a charming style of dress for any girlish goods, and the 
simplicity of its finish doubles its attractions. 

Another costume for her, which may also be used for a 
coat, has the Carrick cape, with a point cut out of each over¬ 
lapping piece at the center of the back. It is prettily gored 
by seams to the shoulders, and the center of the back is 
shorter than the garment and is finished in two trimmed cas¬ 
tellated points that fall over a kilt-plaiting and have buttons 
at their centers. A side-pocket, buttons to close the front, 
and pointed cuffs, complete it. This costume will be made of 
soft woolens, and washable braids may border it. 

The models, lately issued for outer-garments are still as 
popular if not in higher favor than when they first appeared. 

CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 

One of the daintiest and easiest of all the late styles for 
costuming children is now fresh from the designer’s hands. 
It has. a deep and narrow sack front, over which falls a 
short jacket. The two parts join in the under-arm and 


shoulder seams with a short, slashed jacket-back, which is 
loosely fitted and falls over a box-plaited skirt that is sewed 
to a belt beneath. It has side-pockets, a sailor collar, and 
simulated cuffs. It is a marvel of graceful simplicity, easy to 
make, and comfortable and suitable for either a little boy or 
girl. For light cashmere with Smyrna or Irish lace upon it, 
or for seal-brown suit goods with the same trimmings, it 
will be handsome enough to wear upon any occasion. 

As we said before, considering that it is the month of 
January, there is an unusual number of novelties provided 
for our patrons. Besides the essential things, there are the 
little etceteras of ornament or use, such as the adjustable vest 
and separate cuffs, a vest-like or shawl-shaped collar with 
standing plaits at the back, the muff for the boy to attach to 
the buttons of his coat or to hang about his neck if the but¬ 
tons refuse to take care of it, wall-pockets, etc., etc., which 
make us feel quite rich in models and their suggestions. 

* 

COSTUMES FOR MADAME DOLLY AND IIER CHILDREN.. 

The lavishness of this month’s supplies for the adornment 
and comfort of human butterflies did not lessen the interest 
which Fashion has lately come to feel for the dolly family, 
even when she does not express it in new models for its 
attire. Having become enthusiastic about the dress of this 
uncomplaining household of inanimates, the deviser of novel¬ 
ties for a lady’s costumes and her other necessary appareling,, 
has given as conscientious and artistic attention to the new 
shapes of dolly’s wardrobe. 

For the elder midget of a woman, there is a new 
Breton costume entire, consisting of a walking skirt 
that is perfectly gored, an over- skirt with Breton cross¬ 
straps at. the draped back and a button-trimmed pocket 
at the right side, and that crowning article of ele¬ 
gance, a Breton jacket with a vest, long rolling collar, and a 
plaiting set into the back. It is as perfect a costume in all its 
details, and as capable of completeness, as if it were designed 
for a young lady. When this costume is completed , 0 the 
comparison between it and that of the animate woman re¬ 
minds one of how Mrs. Tom Thumb appeared as the bride of 
Mr. Thumb, when as an infinitessimal bit of beauty and ele¬ 
gance she stood by the side of her full-sized sisters at the 
famous wedding-breakfast which the small pair of people 
gave to their big friends in New York. 

. For the Breton-costumed Dolly of fashion who takes an 
airing in rain or shine, there is a circular cloak model with 
hood, to be made of waterproof or other warm cloths. It is 
a style to be used for a woman or baby doll, just as live 
ladies wear the same shape of circular cloaks as do their in¬ 
fants, which makes the selection of this particular pattern 
altogether appropriate. 

While writing of this circular, we must not forget to men¬ 
tion that its paper outline belongs to a set of models which also 
includes a cunningly devised hood and a slip or night-gown for 
a doll baby. These essentials, which may in part be used equal¬ 
ly well, far mother and child, are as complete in curve, seam 
and finish as if they had been originated for a princess. 

Another set of new models is furnished for a night-dress and 
a wrapper or double-gown. Thenight-dress is in close sack form 
with long sleeves, and itis simply finished, just as asensible doll 
would desire it to be. The wrapper model is fitted by three 
seams, sufficiently for any neglige garment. It is gracefully 
proportioned and has a turn-down collar. It will be selected for 
flannels, cashmeres and calicoes, and usually lined and trim¬ 
med with pipings or braids. A bib pattern accompanies these 
models, and what can be more necessary than a pretty bib ? 

For the very young doll there is another set of patterns, 
and in it there is a model for a chemise, with short sleeves 
and an overlap to droop over and pin to the petticoat-bands. 
It is elf-like in its perfection. Then there is a petticoat, and 
a pin.ning-blanket model, made with all the essentials for the 
wee infant’s health and comfort. 

However in the world a girl-child was contented to exist 
before Fashion took any kindly heed or interest in the nec¬ 
essities of her dear dolly, it is difficult to find out. Her 
endurance at that time must have been almost equal to her 
present gratitude and happiness. 
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LADIES’ STREET OR HOUSE COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 2.) 

Figure No. 1.—The picturesque fabrics which distinguish 
this season’s fashionable garments from those of its prede¬ 
cessors demand equally picturesque styles for shaping them. 


and a shirring across the side-back gores and back-breadth. 
All the fullness is held in permanent grace by the shirring, 
and as the parts of the model are narrow, the pattern is espe¬ 
cially convenient to use for goods that are not wide, while 
equally economical for those which are broad. The polonaise 
being long, it is quite unnecessary to extend the dress inate- 



Figure No. 2.—Ladies’ Costume.—(F or Description see Page 5.) 


The superbly outlined polonaise represented by the figure 
cannot be excelled in elegance of shape, nor in its peculiar 
fitness for a combination of two or more kinds of material. 

The walking-skirt is shaped in a superior manner, being 
closely fitted by a front-gore, with two gores at each side, 


rial up to the belt or indeed any farther above the trim¬ 
mings than is convenient. Pressed plaitings of silk, cut 
across the fabric and hemmed at the bottom, trim it fashion¬ 
ably ; but with any different style of ornament, or even if left 
plain, it is equally stylish, as may be seen by examining the 
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next figure in this number of The Delineator. The model 
to the skirt is No. 6053, price Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents. 

The polonaise model is No. 6093, price 35 cents, or Is, 6d. 
Sterling. The picture may suggest a complicated garment, 
while in reality no polonaise could well be simpler in its con¬ 
struction. The back is fitted by side seams extending to the 
shoulders, a curved center seam and graceful underarm seams. 
That part of the back which is between the shoulder seams 
is cut very deep and laid in two cross plaits, below which 
there is an overlap at the center with buttons and simulated 
button-holes. The front is double-breasted and cut long, 
with the lower portion in one piece with the overlapping 
part, and three cross folds which terminate in the side seams 
conceal the lower part of the body, which is beautifully fitted 
by darts and under-arm gores. Buttons and simulated but¬ 
ton-holes upon the plaits suggest that the closing is made at 
the sides as well as down the side-front. The lower part is 
also beautifully draped in the seams as illustrated. A novel 
and handsome pocket with buttons conceals the termination 
of the front drapery and heightens the general effectiveness of 
the garment. Bows of ribbon and a buckle may be added to 
the other side if desired. The centers of the back and front 
are faced with brocade, and the closely-fitted sleeves and the 
pocket are of the same fashionable fabric. Pipings of silk 
and buttons trim the cuffs, and bindings of silk finish the 
edges of the slashed front and the' deep back, etc., as repre¬ 
sented. Other illustrations of this garment in the present 
magazine complete the impression of its attractiveness upon 
the minds of our tasteful patrons. It may be made of one 
material in any kind of woolen goods, velvets, silks, etc., and 
also of combinations of the same. 

The hat is of felt, faced with velvet, piped with satin and 
trimmed with ostrich plumes and a combination of the two 
fabrics, 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 4.) 

Figure No. 2. —Bourettes and other rough goods, as well 
as basketines and damasses , are very stylish when combined 
with velvet. One fabric intensifies the attractions of the 
other, as in the instance here offered for inspection. The 
fringe, which is arranged in novel style upon the sides and 
also borders the bottom, is of wool and combines the colors 
of the bourette. 

The shape of the skirt, with its front and side-front gores 
fitting closely to the figure, and its back-breadth and side- 
back gores shirred across the middle, is fully described 
at the preceding figure in this magazine. It is alto- 
together graceful and economical, and it is easy to carry 
by reason of its unusually small quantity of material. Its 
model is No. 6053, price 35 cents, or Is. 6d. Sterling. 

The novel and stylish polonaise is of bourette cloth, but 
the sleeves, the rolling collar, and the deep facing of the 
front, are of velvet, as is also the side-back gore for some 
distance into the skirt. It is handsomely fitted by care¬ 
fully arranged and elegantly curved seams extending to 
the shoulders, together with a seam at the center of the 
back, the side-back gores being draped by two downward- 
turning plaits in the front edge of each and drawn into posi¬ 
tion by tapes tied beneath the back. The under-arm piece, 
which joins the velvet, is very deep, and is laid in three 
cross-plaits which are edged with fringe and ornamented 
by buttons and simulated button-holes. The side seams are 
left open as pictured, and their edges are faced underneath 
with velvet. The front is fitted with elegant precision by 
two darts, assisted by the beautifully graded under-arm seam 
which curves over the hips with easy exactness. It is dou¬ 
ble-breasted, and it is considered in good style to provide but 
one row of buttons. Buttons are large and handsome, but 
they are less in quantity than formerly, to suit the prevailing 
taste. The velvet facing in front may be blind-stitched to 
position, after its edges have been turned under and basted 
to place. One or two pipings of silk, selected of the almost in¬ 
visible bourette shades, are sometimes underlaid at the edges 
of the velvet front. The sleeves are fitted very closely to 
the arm by a narrow under-piece and by gathers taken at the 


elbow of the outside part. The wrists are overlaid and orna¬ 
mented as illustrated to simulate cuffs. 

It is difficult to describe the full picturesqueness of a gar¬ 
ment of this sort, or even to fully illustrate it. Certainly it 
is exceedingly stylish, and its superior form will compel 
almost any figure to appear symmetrical. Damasses and 
cashmeres, silks and woolens, or silks and velvets, will be 
most attractive when combined by this model, and it may be 
used with equally satisfactory results if the wearer chooses 
but one kind of goods. The side ornamentation, now called 
“ the panel,” is very popular and very justly so. The “ panel” 
or side-gore, and the collar and sleeves, are often of one ma¬ 
terial, while the remainder of the handsome garment is of 
another goods. Another stylish method of combining two 
shades or materials is to make the garment as represented, 
with the upper part of the center-back instead of the side- 
back of the contrasting goods. The model is No. 6090, price 
35 cents, or Is. 6d. Sterling. 

-o- 

LADIES’ ULSTER, WITH ADJUSTABLE IIOOD. 

(For Illustrations see Page 6.) 

No. 6088.—The Ulster here illustrated is one of the most 
serviceable and comfortable wraps that a lady can possess for 
wear during cold or stormy weather; the length to which it 
extends, and the material of which it may be composed, 
making it at once a protection to the dress and a retainer of 
the heat within the body. 

The model is made of gray waterproof and finished with 
machine-stitching and rubber buttons. It is in double- 
breasted style and is completed at the neck by a deep rolling 
collar, which has a seam at the center of the back and falls 
away from the throat with a pointed effect. Its upper front 
edges are turned back in short, pointed lapels; but if neces¬ 
sary, the lapels may be turned up to protect the throat, and 
in this case the neck of the right front coincides with the 
corresponding portion of the left to within a short distance 
of the shoulder seam. From this point to the bottom the 
fronts are joined with button-holes and rubber buttons, and 
opposite these button-holes at the same distance from the 
center of the figure is another row of similar buttons. The 
back is in two pieces, with a center seam and side seams, to 
whose direction is due much of the stylish effect given to the 
figure when enclosed by the garment. The front and lower 
edges of the wrap are neatly faced, while the bottom is also 
ornamented with a row of machine-stitching placed about 
an inch above the edge. A medium-sized pocket is placed 
on each side-front in an easy position for the hand, and is so 
cut that the top when turned down forms a lap similar in 
outline to the lower part. The edges of both pocket and lap 
are bordered with one row of the stitching. A wide coat 
sleeve is sewed into the arm’s-eye with the amount of full¬ 
ness necessary to such a garment, and the wrist is finished 
with a row of the stitching. Two straps are sewed a little 
below the waist-line, one between the edges of each side 
seam, and descending diagonally to the center of the back 
are crossed about three or four inches from their lower ends 
and decorated with a rubber button. 

The back is ornamented with a handsomely pointed hood, 
which is in two pieces. The larger or under portion is 
square at its front edge, from which it rounds to the center 
seam of the back, where it forms a deep point. The upper 
portion is quite narrow and, after being joined to the under 
piece, is turned over on it like a hem and then faced on the 
inside. The hood may be either sewed to the garment, or 
fastened with hooks and loops or buttons and button-holes. 

If the Ulster is intended to be worn merely as a comfort¬ 
able protection for the dress, it can be made of waterproof, 
plaid flannel or light cloth; but if desired for an ordinary 
out-door wrap, it may be composed of any of the fashionable 
cloakings, and the pockets, collar and sleeves may be trimmed 
with braid. In the latter case the hood may be omitted, and 
Carrick cape which was described in the December number 
of The Delineator may be worn instead. The pattern of 
this cape is No. 6077, price lOd. Sterling or 20 cents, and its 
addition would produce a very pleasing effect. 


A 
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We have pattern No. 6088 in ten sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make 
the garment for a lady of medium size, three yards and an- 
eighth of material fifty-four inches wide will be required. 
Price of pattern, 40 cents, or Is. 8d. Sterling. 

- «- 

LADIES’ CLOAK. 

(For Illustrations see Page 7.) 

No. 6099.—The passage of time, as heralded by the New 
Year, seems to have no effect whatever upon the ever-youth- 
ful dame called Fashion; for she is just as eager at the present 
moment to produce new styles of clothing as she was many 
years ago, when our dear old grandmothers watched her as 
anxiously as we do now. She has increased her stock of 
out-door wraps with such rapidity, and with such novel and 
pleasing results, that 
our attention is at once 

over the left breast to 
about an inch from the 
upper extremity of the 
shoulder seam, and but¬ 
ton-holes and silk clos¬ 
ing buttons are arrang¬ 
ed in the same way 
as in ordinary double- 
breasted garments. The skirt of the under-arm gore 
being only half as long as that of either the front or 
back, the opening below is tastefully filled in with a 
plaited skirt, which is made of the goods and sewed to the 
lower edge of the gore and also to the side edges of both the 
back and front. About three or four inches below its joining 
with the gore, the plaits are stayed by a band of the goods 
underneath, and from this point to the bottom the spaces 
between them increase, making the lower edge of the skirt 
of the required width. The bottom of the cloak is finished 
with a neat hem or facing. 

A large square pocket is placed across the under-arm 
gore, with its lower edge falling a little below the upper 
edge of the plaiting. Its top is turned down to form a 
lap, and the edges of both pocket and lap are piped with 
silk. The pocket is still further ornamented by two straps, 


which are also piped and after being fastened on the 
inside fall over the outside, widening as they proceed to 
the bottom, where their ends are trimmed with deep silk 
fringe. These straps are tacked to the outside of the pocket 
at two different places, and three silk buttons are sewed at 
equal distances apart down the middle of each. The back 
is decorated at each side of the center seam with a similar 
strap, which is also piped with silk and trimmed on the end 
with fringe, but is much longer, and consequently wider at 
the bottom, than those just described. It passes from the 
neck to a little below the middle of the skirt, and fastened to 
it, about four or five inches above its lower extremity, is a 
wider strap, corresponding in completion and extending to 
within seven or eight inches of the bottom of the cloak. A 
band of the goods, piped with silk and ornamented across 
the center with three silk buttons, is arranged horizontally 
over the seam to conceal their point of attachment. 

The neck is sur¬ 
rounded by a hand- 

i back from the throat 

in square corners. It 
has a seam at the cen¬ 
ter of the back, and its 
etiges are piped with 

than the ^ regular coat 

straps, which are fast¬ 
ened at their narrow 
ends to the back seam 
and are carried around 
the under part and over 

where they extend a 
short distance beyond 
the back seam. They 
are adorned across the 
center with three silk 
Ijijtto:i.^ arid ish^ 

be overlaid with passe¬ 
menterie or plain braid, 

lower edges with any 
of the fashionable 
fringes. If the plaited 
skirt be made of silk, 
the straps may be com¬ 
posed of silk also and 
piped with satin. The 
simple trimmings mentioned are sufficient decorations for 
this style of cloak, as the straps are quite ornamental in 
themselves. 

We have pattern No. 6099 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
cloak for a lady of medium size, three yards and a-half 
of material fifty-four inches wide will be required. Price of 
pattern, 35 cents, or Is. 6d. Sterling. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED WRAPPER, WITH A PULL 

BACK. 

(For Illustrations see Page 8.) 

. No. 6100.—The care with which a lady’s morning toilette 
is accomplished gives some indication of her ability to es- 


6088 


60SS 

Back View. 


Front View. 

Ladies’ Ulster, with Adjustable Hood. 
(For Description see Page 5.) 
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tablish a comfortable home; for she who is always just as 
particular about her appearance in the morning as in the 
evening, will attend to her domestic duties with the same 
natural taste for neatness. The wrapper pictured in these 
engravings is composed of dark-green cashmere, trimmed 
with velvet of the same shade, and is a very appropriate and 
stylish morning dress. 

The back is in two pieces, with a center seam, whose 
direction, with that of the side edges, handsomely ad¬ 
justs it to the figure. It extends only a short distance 
below the waist-line, where a full skirt, formed of two 
gores with a seam down the center, is gathered at the top 
and sewed to its lower edge. A narrow piece of the goods, 
pointed at the center and faced on the outside with dark- 
green velvet, conceals the joining seam, a second strap being 
arranged underneath to give permanency to the attachment. 

The front is loose and double-breasted, but is drawn closely 
to the figure by a belt 
•of the goods faced with 
velvet, which is fasten- 
ed underneath at the 
waist-line of the center 
seam and, passing be- 
neath the back to the 
side seams, is carried 
about the front and 
closed with a steel 
buckle. The neck is 
ornamented with a 
■deep rolling collar, 
which turns the upper 
•edges of the front over 
in large, pointed lapels. 

Both collar and lapels 
are faced on the out¬ 
side with dark-green 
velvet, and button¬ 
holes and composition 
buttons are arranged 
on the front in a style 
similar to that of most 
Aouble-breasted gar¬ 
ments. 

The bottom of the 
wrapper slopes gradu¬ 
ally from the front to 
the center of the back, 

■where it falls in a train 
of graceful length. A 
pretty pocket, narrow¬ 
er at the bottom than 
at the top and with a 
box-plait down the 
center, is placed upon 
the left front near its 
back edge, in a suitable 
position for the hand. 

The sleeve is quite narrow, 


6099 

Front View. 


twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Nine yards 
and three-fourths of material twenty-two inches, or four 
yards and five-eighths forty-eight inches wide, will be 
needed to make the wrapper for a lady of medium size. 
Price of pattern, 40 cents, or Is. 8d. Sterling. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED POLONAISE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 9.) 

No. 6090.—The method followed in closing this handsome 
garment, together with the exquisite arrangement of the 
drapery, aids considerably in producing the novel and grace¬ 
ful outline exhibited by the model. 

The polonaise may be composed of velvet, silk, cashmere, 
merino, camel’s-hair, serge, bourette-cloth, ITenrietta-cloth 
or any of the fashionable dress materials; and folds, plaitings, 

galloon bands, fringes, 
passementerie or plain 

commencing a little be¬ 
low the bust and ex¬ 
tending quite a distance 
into the skirt; the dis¬ 
position of these darts, 
assisted by a dart seam 
across the hip, giving 
the front a pretty, 
clinging effect. A side- 
back gore extending to 
the shoulder, and a 
tastefully-curved cen¬ 
ter seam, handsomely 
shape the back. The 
long-waisted appear¬ 
ance so much admired 
in the prevailing fash¬ 
ion is particularly no¬ 
ticeable in this polon- 

a 


6099 

Back Vievj. 


Ladies’ Cloak. 

(For Description see Page 6.) 


but an easy motion is allowed 


the arm by the addition of gathers underneath at the elbow. 
The wrist is trimmed with a deep, round cuff simulated with 
the velvet. 

Tycoon reps, merino, cloth, cashmere or any dress material 
can be used in constructing this garment, and velvet, silk, 
braids, galloon bands or satin pipings will form suitable 
decorations. A Tycoon reps, with a dark gray ground over 
which two shades of pink are artistically arranged in neat 
scroll patterns, would be exceedingly pretty if finished with 
silk or velvet facings or satin pipings. A wrapper of this 
kind made of dark-green suit goods, trimmed with gal¬ 
loon bands or worsted braid, also has a very pleasing 
effect, while one made of black cashmere or crape cloth, 
ornamented with crape facings or pipings or suitable galloon 
bands, is,very appropriate for ladies who wear mourning. If 
desired, the belt may be replaced by a cord and tassels, or the 
presence of a girdle of any description may be dispensed 
with altogether. 

We have pattern No. 6100 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 


aise, the addition of 
narrow though care¬ 
fully formed under-arm 
gore, placed between 
the front and the side- 
back gore, completing 
the adjustment in a 
- very satisfactory man¬ 

ner. Three plaits, turning downward and placed about 
four or five inches apart, are laid across the skirt 
of the under-arm gore, before joining it to the adjacent 
sections. At the front edge of the side-back gore, op¬ 
posite the top and middle plaits of the under-arm gore, 
are two similar plaits, which are permitted to fall careless¬ 
ly after the edges of the gores have been joined. Some 
distance below the waist-line are left, one on the front 
edge of the back, and another on the back edge of the side- 
back gore, two extra widths, which are joined together 
and tacked firmly in position across the side-back gore 
underneath, giving the required amount of fullness to the 
back of the skirt, which is also caught up in a piait at about 
the middle of the center seam. Tapes, which are attached 
one to each plait at the back edge of the under-arm gore, 
and which tie underneath the back to corresponding tapes 
from the other side, the lowest first passing through a loop 
sewed to the plait in the middle of the back, draw the gar¬ 
ment closely around the figure and hold the drapery in the 
graceful position so prettily illustrated by the engravings. 
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The artistic outline assumed by the edges of the polonaise 
is a charming feature, as effective in its way as the sin¬ 
gular beauty of the shape. Descending in a diagonal direc¬ 
tion from the throat, the right front extends well over 
on the left breast, and with a change of direction curves 
inward toward the waist-line, from where it once more 
grows wider, the gentle slope by which the change is ob¬ 
tained being continued to the bottom. The front is then 
cut sharply away to about the center of its skirt, where the 
lower edge forms a point, which is however rather obtuse 
than. sharp, the downward slope from the back edge being 
only very slight. The polonaise is of equal depth from the 
front to the back edge of the under-arm gore, and from that 
point to the middle of the back it is in rounding form, 
attaining its great¬ 
est depth at the 

handsome rolling 
collar, faced on 
the outside with 
velvet and falling 
away from the 
throat in square 
corners, surrounds 
the neck. Button¬ 
holes made along 
the edge of the 
overlapping front, 
and smoked-pearl buttons sewed down the left front in 
the outline of the overlapping portion, close the garment. 
Passing down the sleeve along the inside is a seam, that adjusts 
it with a natural and easy curve to the shape of the arm. 
Being of a fashionable width, the sleeve is consequently quite 
narrow, but instead of being, as a narrow sleeve generally is, 
uncomfortable to the wearer, it is made to suit the motion of 
the arm by gathers that occur underneath at the elbow. The 
wrist is ornamented with two overlapping folds of velvet, 
each of which is decorated with a smoked-pearl button and a 
simulated button-hole. 

Moss-green vigogne, trimmed with passementerie braid and 
fringe, would be exceedingly stylish if made up in this way; 
and black cashmere, with deep fringe headed by a row of 
passementerie braid, would be equally handsome. A polon¬ 
aise of this description, made of Henrietta cloth and trimmed 


with deep folds of crape, is very appropriate for a mourning: 
costume. The polonaise is also very stylish when composed 
of two different materials or two colors of the same material. 
In uniting cashmere and silk, for instance, make the polonaise- 
of the cashmere a,nd trim it on the bottom with a row of 
clair de lune fringe headed by a fold of silk. Face the over¬ 
lapping front with a piece of silk in the outline of a vest, and 
place silk buttons down the side edges of the facing, thus 
giving the garment a Breton effect. Trim the sleeve with a 
silk plaiting, or with a silk cuff about four or five inches deep, 
ornamented on the back edge with three or four of the but¬ 
tons. Face the back also with silk as indicated by the perfor¬ 
ations in the model, in which the height of the cuff and the 
shape of the facing on the front are provided for by similar per¬ 
forations. Any 
dress material 
may be disposed 
of in this way, 
and satin pipings- 
may form head¬ 
ings for fringes, 
plaitings or folds, 
or they may be- 
used alone as dec¬ 
orations, in which 
case the bottom, 
may be finished 
with two rows, 
the same number- 
being placed down 
the edge of the 
overlapping front.. 

If the Breton ef¬ 
fect be desired, 
the pipings can 
be disposed as 
prescribed by the 
perforations, with 
a second row of 
buttons inside the 
additional line on 
the front to- *■ 
heighten the ef¬ 
fect. A polonaise- 
of camel’ s-hair, . 
finished as we 
have just sug¬ 
gested, would be- 
. charming. 

We have pat¬ 
tern No. 6090 in 
thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twen¬ 
ty-eight to forty- 
six inches, bust 
measure. To make 
the polonaise for 
a lady of medium 
size, nine yards 
and a-half of ma¬ 
terial twenty-two- 
inches wide, or four yards and three-eighths forty-eight 
inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, Is. 6d. Ster¬ 
ling or 35 cents. 

■- •+ - 

LADIES’ POLONAISE, WITH A YOKE. 

(For Illustrations sec Page 10.) 

No. 6083.-—So many modifications have been made in 
polonaises that a choice from among these garments has in¬ 
deed become a difficult task to the lady who says she wants, 

“ the prettiest one in the catalogue.” To add to her bewilder¬ 
ment, the New Year’s supply of stylish models discloses suchi 
marked beauties of detail that each would seem, if possible, 
to be even prettier than its neighbor. 

With the present model our attention, is at once attracted 
by the unusual disposition of its drapery at the back and 


C100 


Front View. 


Back View. 

Ladies’ Double-Breasted Wrapper, with a Full Back. 
(For Description see Page 6.) 
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front, where plaits are introduced in harmony with the pre¬ 
dictions in which we indulged in the December number of 
The Delineator. 

This garment is made of olive-green suit goods, but 
cashmere, camel’s-hair, bourette-cloth, crape-cloth, merino, 
silk or any of the fashionable dress materials may be used- 
instead. The yoke forms the upper part of the waist, and 
its back portion is cut on a fold of the goods, while its lower 
edge arches slightly from the arms’-eyes to the middle of 
both the back and front. Below the yoke each front is laid 
in three plaits turning forward, which by their peculiar ar¬ 
rangement assist in adjusting it to the figure. They are very 
close together at the waist-line, from which they radiate 
above and and below, the spaces between them increasing 
toward their extremi¬ 
ties. The front is also 
fitted by a side-front 
gore extending to the 
lower edge of the 
yoke, with its front 
edge outlining a dart. 

The plaits are stayed 
at the waist-line be¬ 
neath a band of ribbon 
whose right end ter¬ 
minates under a bow 
of the same. Below 
this they are again 
tacked to two tapes 
placed underneath at 
appropriate distances, 
and over the lowest 
tacking is also arrang¬ 
ed a second band of 
the ribbon with a bow 
at the end as before. 

The fronts are deeply 
hemmed, and the clos¬ 
ing is made with but¬ 
ton-holes and metal 
buttons. Upon the 
right side is disposed 
a handsome pocket, 
which is pointed at 
the lower end and is 
cut in one piece with 
the triangular lap, 
from beneath which 
falls a bow of the rib¬ 
bon. 

From the place 
where it joins the 
yoke, the back is cut 
on a fold of the goods, 
and like the front is 
composed of plaits, by 
the arrangement of 
which and the intro¬ 
duction of a shapely 
side-back gore it is adjusted to the figure. The skirt 
of the center-back is only about half as long as that 
of the side-back gore, and after being neatly hemmed is 
trimmed with a band of ribbon with a bow at the left end, a 
similar band and bow being also placed across the plaits 
at the waist-line. From beneath the lower edge of the back 
there falls an extra skirt similarly plaited, which extends to 
the bottom of the side-back gore and slopes gradually toward 
the center of the back. The top of this skirt is joined to.a 
band, which also serves to hold the plaits of the back in 
position, and between this and the waist-line is a second 
band whose presence is necessary to insure permanency in 
the folds. Tapes are attached beneath the under-arm seams 
and tied under the back to hold the drapery of the sides 
and back in position. The bottom of the polonaise is neatly 
hemmed or faced, and the neck is surrounded by a pretty 
standing collar. The sleeve, though narrow, is made com¬ 
fortable for the wearer by gathers under the arm at the 


elbow, and is trimmed at the wrist with a knife-plaiting of 
the goods headed by a band of ribbon, together with a rib¬ 
bon bow at the back, of the wrist. 

Should the maker desire more elaborate trimming than we 
have described, she might ornament the garment with lace, 
fringe, silk or velvet folds, braids, satin pipings or galloons.. 
A polonaise of this description, made of crape or Henrietta- 
cloth and trimmed with folds of crape and black ribbon 
bows, forms a handsome completion to a mourning costume. 
Camel’s-hair and black velvet, made up in the manner de¬ 
scribed, will prove exceedingly beautiful, especially if the 
velvet folds are headed by double pipings of velvet and satin. 

If the polonaise be constructed of myrtle-green cashmere 
and trimmed with harmonizing galloon bands, the effect pro¬ 
duced will be very sat¬ 
isfactory indeed, and 
if thought advisable- 
the trimming may be- 
arranged around the 
lower edge of the- 
yoke. 

We have pattern 
No. 6083 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty- 
six inches, bust mea¬ 
sure. To make the- 
polonaise for a lady 
of medium size, nine 
yards and five-eighths 
of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or 
four yards and a-half 
forty-eight inches 
wide, will be neces¬ 
sary. Price of pat¬ 
tern, 35 cents, or Is. 
6d. Sterling. 

- - ♦- 

LADIES’ POLONAISE, 
WITH SIMULATED 
TEST. 

(For Illustrations see 
Page 11.) 

N o. 6093.—A charm¬ 
ing polonaise, simple 
in structure, though 
apparently complicat¬ 
ed, is represented in 
the engravings. 

The material of 
which it is composed 
is ordinary suit goods 
of a bronze-green 
shade, trimmed with 
dark-green silk and 
composition buttons. 
The left front descends- 
only a short distance below the waist-line, while the right 
front and all the front of the skirt are cut in one piece. From 
the neck to the bottom of the left front, the right side is shaped 
in such a way that a double-breasted effect is produced, 
and the neck of the overlapping portion is made to coincide 
with the corresponding part of the other. At each side, com¬ 
mencing a little below the bust and extending as far as 
the lower extremity of the closing, are two carefully- 
shaped darts, which, with the assistance of a comparatively 
narrow though prettily designed under-arm gore that de¬ 
scends the same distance into the skirt, handsomely adjust 
the front to the figure. Neither the left front nor its adjust¬ 
ing gore is attached to the skirt, the opening being left to 
allow the garment to be put on with ease. Nor is the 
lower edge of the under-arm gore of the right side 
attached to the skirt below, the aperture in this instance 
serving to admit the hand into the pocket of the dress, 
without raising the polonaise. Three plaits turning up- 


Front View. 


Back View , 

Ladies’ Double-Breasted Polonaise. 

(For Description see Page 7.) 
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ward are laid in the upper part of each back edge of 
the front skirt and continued across the front of the polo¬ 
naise, the top one concealing the openings at the sides. A 
short distance below these are two smaller plaits which, being 
permitted to droop after the edges of the front skirt and 
side-back gores have been joined together, gracefully com¬ 
plete the drapery of the front. 

A vest is simulated with silk on the overlapping front and 
bordered along each side edge by a row of composition but¬ 
tons placed at equal distances apart. Its shape is obtained 
by the aid of perforations made in the model for that pur¬ 
pose, while the outlines are clearly defined in the pictures. 
Hooks and loops are employed to close the garment. The 
bottom of the front is cut in slashes about three inches wide 
and five inches deep, and their edges are ornamented with 
silk pipings. 

The back of the polonaise consists of two center pieces 
with a gracefully 
curved seam passing 
down the middle, and 
two side-back gores 
•extending to the 
shoulder seams about 
an inch and a half be¬ 
low the neck. The 
center-back is faced 
on the outside with 
silk from the neck 
to a little above the 
middle of the skirt, 
perforations being 
provided in the 
model to indicate its 
depth. Before it is 
joined to the corres¬ 
ponding side-back 
gore, the front edge 
of each center-piece 
is laid in two plaits 
turning downward, 
and the upper one 
being placed above 
the lower extremity 
of the silk facing 
gives the latter a 
pointed effect at the 
center seam. To these 
plaits are attached 
tapes, which tie be¬ 
neath the back and 
retain the drapery in 
its graceful position. 

The center seam ter¬ 
minates a little below 
the middle of the 
skirt-, and the open¬ 
ing consequently left 
lias an extra width 
on both edges, that 
on the left side being 
lapped over that on 
the right and tacked 
firmly at the top and bottom. The edges of the lap, and 
the lower edges of the back and side-back gores, are piped 
with silk to harmonize with the front; and the lap is 
also embellished with a row of simulated button-holes and 
composition buttons. 

A large pocket and lap combined in one piece are placed 
upon the side-back gore of the right side, in a convenient 
position for the hand. The sides and lower edges of the 
pocket are tastefully arched, forming three sharp points at 
the bottom; and the lap is wider and shorter than the pocket, 
but otherwise is similar in shape. Upon the outside of the 
pocket is a neat facing of silk, while around the edges of the 
lap is a silk piping corresponding with that on the bottom 
of the polonaise. The lap is also decorated on each of the 
lowest three corners with a simulated button-hole and a com¬ 


position button. A handsome military collar stands about 
the neck and falls away from the throat in square corners. 
The sleeve is composed of two pieces, an under part which 
is extremely narrow, and a very wide upper portion gathered 
underneath at the elbow. It is made of silk and finished at 
the wrist with a cuff of the goods, which is adorned on the 
outside with two simulated button-holes and composition 
buttons. 

Camel’s-hair and black velvet, made up in the manner de¬ 
scribed, would be very handsome indeed, and should the 
slashes be thought objectionable, pipings of velvet might be 
used alone or in combination Avith satin pipings, or a fold of 
velvet headed by double pipings of velvet and satin might 
be placed around the bottom. Any two kinds of dress 
goods or two colors of one material may be used in con¬ 
structing this polonaise. Or, it may be composed of one 
material of uniform color, and in any event may be trimmed 

with galloons, braids, 
folds, fringes, laces, 
plaitings or pipings. 
A polonaise of this 
shape, m ade of 
black cashmere and 
silk, and ornamented 
on the bottom with 
deep silk fringe head¬ 
ed by a row of pas¬ 
sementerie braid or a 
galloon band, is pro¬ 
ductive of a very 
pleasing effect. Were 
the garment com¬ 
posed of seal-brown 
vigogne and trimmed 
with galloon bands 
around the bottom, 
on the sleeves, and 
down the front in 
the outline of a vest, 
it would be exceed¬ 
ingly stylish. Com¬ 
posed of Henrietta 
cloth and crape, it 
would complete a 
handsome mourning 
costume. 

We have pattern 
No. 6093 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make 
the polonaise for a 
lady of medium size, 
eight yards of mate¬ 
rial twenty-two in¬ 
ches wide, together 
with two yards and 
a-fourth of a con¬ 
trasting shade in the 
same width, will be 
needed. If material 
forty-eight inches wide is selected, four yards and a-half will 
be necessary, with a yard and an-eighth of a contrasting 
shade. Price of pattern, Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents. 

---- 

LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, GORED TO THE 

SHOULDER. 

j(For Illustrations see Page 13.) 

No. 6102.—From among the numerous fashionable cloak¬ 
ings of which this stylish wrap might be composed, black 
cloth, with the simple decorations furnished by machine- 
stitching and horn buttons, has been selected for this model. 
It is of medium length and in easy double-breasted shape, 
and is one of those fashions which Avhile they illustrate the 
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Front View. 


Ladies’ Polonaise, with a Yoke. 
(For Description see Page 8.) 
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utmost refinement of excellent taste, are at once convenient, 
graceful and stylish. 

The neck of the overlapping portion of the right front is fit- 
teo. closely about the corresponding part of the left, to within 
a s ort distance of the shoulder' seam, from which point to 
the bottom the coat is closed with button-holes and large 
horn buttons, similar buttons being arranged down the right 
front with the usual effect. The left front corresponds in 
shape with the right, and the closing edges of both are hem¬ 
med all the way to the bottom. The long-waisted, slender 
appearance so clearly defined in the engravings is obtained 
by a judicious inclination of the center seam and the addition 
of carefully shaped side-back gores extending to the shoul¬ 
ders. At a short distance below the waist-line, on the back 
edge of the side-back gore, is left an extra width, which is 
lapped over the back and tacked across the top and bottom. 
Four large horn buttons, placed at equal distances apart, or¬ 
nament the lap. The 
bottom of the coat is 
neatly faced, and is 
finished with a row 
of machine-stitching. 

A large square pocket 
is placed over the un¬ 
der-arm seam a few 
inches above the 
lower edge, and its 
top is completed by 
one row of the stitch¬ 
ing. The neck is de- 
corated with a hand¬ 
some roiling collar, 
having a seam at the 
center of the back 
and a pretty though 
deeply pointed effect 
at the front corners. 

A row of machine- 
stitching ornaments 
its edges. The sleeve 
is of the regular coat 
shape, and two rows 
of the stitching made 
about two inches 
above the wrist out¬ 
line a round though 
moderately deep cuff. 

If desired, the up¬ 
per edges of the 
fronts may be turned 
over in pointed lapels, 
and the collar, lapels, 
pocket and lower 
parts of the sleeves 
neatly faced with vel¬ 
vet or silk, or then- 
edges may be piped 
with satin, either 
alone or in combina¬ 
tion with pipings of 
either of the two 
last-named fabrics. 

Silk, velvet, camel’s- 
hair cloakings, lady’s-cloth, basket-cloth, diagonal, beaver or 
heavy suitings Fnay be constructed by the model, and trimmed 
with fringes, folds, pipings, braids or galloons, which may 
be arranged to please the taste of the wearer. A coat of 
this description, made of basket cloth and trimmed with 
velvet, would be exceedingly handsome. Composed of 
diagonal cloth and finished with fringe, the effect is equally 
pleasing. 

We have pattern No. 6102 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make 
the coat for a lady of medium size, five yards and a-half of 
goods twenty-two inches wide, or two yards and a-half of 
material forty-eight inches wide, will be required. Price of 
pattern, 30 cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. 


LADIES’ OPERA HOOD. 

(For Illustrations see Page 12.) 

No. 6101.—While the title to this dainty article indicates 
particularly the principal purpose for which it is intended, it 
is also available for receptions, wedding festivities and all 
other occasions where handsome evening toilettes are appro¬ 
priate. 

It is in two pieces, and white opera flannel, with decora¬ 
tions of the material in a pale pink shade, is used in its form¬ 
ation. The hood is shaped by a center seam, which rounds 
gracefully over the head and after curving inwardly at 
the neck again turns outward to pass down the middle of 
the cape. When the hood is drawn over the head to rest upon 
the top of the coiffure, the portions framing the face exhibit 
a tastefully defined arch descending from the top to the point 
at which the closing is made over the bust. While lending 

the countenance in 
this position that 
bewitching effect so 
gratifying to all ad¬ 
mirers of beauty, it 
is no less pleasing 
when thrown over 
the back, the outline 
then acquired being 
fully as coquettish as 
the other. Over the 
closing is a large ox¬ 
idized clasp, which 
may be exchanged 
for one of silver fil¬ 
agree, solid silver or 
even richer material, 
or for silk cord and 
tassels, according to 
the means and taste 
of the wearer. The 
cape is of the usual 
depth, and rounds 
prettily down at the 
bottom from the clos¬ 
ing edges to the cen¬ 
ter of the back. All 
the edges of both 
cape and hood are 
neatly pinked, as is 
also a strip of pale 
pink opera-flannel 
which is placed be¬ 
neath them. After 
entering the dress¬ 
ing-room the hood 
portion is thrown off 
the head, and falls 
over the back with 
the charming effect 
already referred to 
and here illustrated 
in the pictures. 

An elegant hood of 
this style is made of 
white cashmere or 
merino, lined with thin white silk. Silk floss of various 
bright though harmonizing shades is worked in handsome 
designs around the edges, which are pinked and button-hole 
stitched with silk floss to correspond. A simpler finish may 
be made with colored embroidery done in chain and long- 
over stitches with coarse silk. Silk or satin can be made 
up handsomely by the model, and may be quilted after se¬ 
curing a slight wadding between the outside and the lining. 
Any pretty, becoming colors in opera-flannel, cloth, cashmere 
or merino are suitable in constructing the hood, and ladies 
who have the leisure may ornament them quite elaborately 
with fancy designs in embroidery braid or silk floss, and if 
desired, lace, pipings or swan’s-down may be added to the 
edges. 


6093 


Front View. 


Bach View. 


Ladies’ Polonaise, with Simulated Vest. 
(For Description see Page 9.) 
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have it simulated with silk, velvet or material to correspond 
with the trimming. A handsome article of this kind is 
known as the "adjustable” vest, and, to suit the tastes of 
ladies who like harmony in the trimming as well as in the 
color of their dresses, is accompanied by “adjustable” cuffs. 

Both vest and cuffs are depicted in the engravings, and when 
made of black velvet or silk, either plain or brocaded, may 
be worn over a dress of almost any color or material. An 
elegant brocade, trimmed with black lace, satin pipings and 
ribbon bows, is selected for the model. The vest is cut in 
one piece, and is beautifully shaped to the figure by the pe¬ 
culiar curvature of the side edges, which round over the bust 
and arch outward below the waist-line. The upper part 
reaches to the throat and is fitted about the neck to a little 
beyond the shoulders, where its ends are only an inch in 
depth and are cut in square corners, while the bottom assumes 
a slightly pointed form at the center. A lining of Silesia or 
of thin silk gives it a handsome finish on the inside, while an 
interlining of crinoline preserves its graceful shape. All the 
edges are bordered with double pipings of two shades of 
bright-colored satin, the outside piping being of the darker 
color. Along each side edge is a row of satin buttons, which 
are purely ornamental, lending no assistance in the attach¬ 
ment of. the vest to the dress. The top is adjusted by a band 
of the goods, which is carried around the neck of the dress 
and fastened to one of the upper side edges of the vest with 
a hook and loop; while a belt of ribbon, corresponding in 
color with one of the pipings and tying in a bow at the left 
side, holds the vest securely at the waist-line. If further 
attachment be thought necessary, concealed pins may be 
used. The band is adorned with two plaited ruffles of deep 
black lace, placed edge to edge in opposite directions; a 
twisted band of ribbon similar to that in the belt beinsr dis- 



6101 

Front View. Back View. 

Ladies’ Opera Hood. 

(For Description see Page 11.) 

clothing indicate more clearly the refinement of her charac¬ 
ter than any or all of her outer-garments, and the lady who 
has a sufficient supply of these necessary articles of apparel— 
necessary both to her health and comfort—has that of which 
she may well be proud. 

The night-dress is one of these indispensable garments, 
and a pretty and economical method of making it is shown 
in the engravings. It is composed of bleached muslin, with 
Hamburg edging for trimming, and being much narrower 



. posed over the plaited edges of the ruffles and tied in a bow 
at the front. 

The cuffs are made of the same material as the vest. At 
the lower edge each cuff is of a width to suit the fashionable 
sleeve, but toward the top it grows wider and at the back is 
a little deeper than at the front. The back edge of each 
overlaps the front edge at the upper side, and the top and 
overlapping edges are finished with pipings to harmonize 
with the vest, while the lower edge is faced or hemmed like 
the wrist of a sleeve. Three satin buttons, placed at equal 
distances apart, ornament the overlapping portion. 

The vest and cuffs may be composed of silk, velvet or any 
dress material, and trimmed with pipings, folds, galloons, 
ruffles, plaitings or otherwise, in harmony with the dress 
over which they are to be worn. For wear over an evening- 
dress, they may be made of alternate rows of crepe lisse and 
lace insertion, and trimmed around the edges with lace ruffles 
or silk pipings to match the costume. Worn with a dress of 
a delicate shade of silk, they would be very handsome. If 
made of alternate rows of lace insertion or crepe lisse puffing, 
and a pretty shade of gros-grain ribbon or silk puffing, the 
effect would be charming. Another pretty way of construct¬ 
ing them is to form the vest of silk in harmony with the 
costume, and overlay the portion over the bust and below 
the waist-line with three ruffles of deep lace, and cover the 
intervening space with puffings of tulle laid crosswise. The 
cuffs can be made of the silk, overlaid with puffings of tulle 
and decorated at the upper and lower edges with lace ruffles. 
Any of the materials mentioned, or in fact any similar 
goods for which a lady may have a preference, may be 
handsomely arranged by any of the methods described, or 
in any other manner the fancy may suggest. 

Pattern No. 6092 is in one size and will require seven- 
eighths of a yard of material twenty-two inches wide for a 
set of this description. Price of pattern, lOd. Sterling or 20 
cents. 


LADIES’ NIGHT-DRESS, WITH YOKE. 

(quite narrow.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 13.) 

No. G0S2.—The beauty and quantity of a lady’s under- 


Pattern No. 6101 is in one size and calls for two yards 
and an-eighth of material twenty-seven inches wide in 
constructing an article like it. Price of pattern, lOd. Sterling 
or 20 cents. 

-+.- 

LADIES’ ADJUSTABLE VEST AND CUFFS. 

(For Illustrations see Page 13.) 

No. 6092.—Another whimsical idea of ever-changeable 
Dame Fashion results in again producing the vest, which on 
account of its beautiful and stylish effect has become so pop¬ 
ular that the fronts of many garments, such as basques and 
polonaises, have either the vest itself as a center piece, or 




Front View. 


6102 

Back View. 


Ladies’ Double-Breasted Coat, Gored to the Shoulder. 
(For Description see Page 10.) 
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than many of those heretofore worn, requires a smaller 
quantity of material for its construction. 

The yoke in the model is shaped by shoulder seams, but 
has no seam in the back, where it is cut on a fold of the 
goods. It is ihade up very plainly; but ladies who 
prefer their night-gowns finished quite elaborately may 
construct the yoke of alternate rows of either Hamburg or 
Smyrna insertion, and tucking or puffing; or, they may 
embroider it with embroidery braid, or have the edges pink¬ 
ed and button-hole stitched. The neck is finished with a 
band of the muslin and a ruffle of the Hamburg edging, but 
any of the usual edgings may be employed instead. 

The skirt has but two seams, one at each side. The top 
is gathered and sewed to the yoke, while the bottom is 
neatly hemmed or faced. A deep hem passes down each 
front edge of both the yoke and skirt, and the night-dress is 
closed its entire length with button-holes and agate buttons. 
If the maker deem it advisable, she may join the front 
edges of the skirt from the bottom to a suitable height, and 
close the remainder of the garment as already suggested. If 
the yoke be composed of insertion and puffing or tucking, 
she may have alternate rows of the same down the front of 
the skirt, or tucks alone may be used. Or, a ruffle similar to 
that on the neck of the yoke may be placed down the edge 
of the overlapping hem, and a piece of the embroidery may 
be sewed between the edges of the skirt and yoke when 
joining them together. 

The sleeve is adjusted loosely by a seam extending along 
the inside of the arm, and is gathered at the wrist and sew¬ 
ed to a band ornamented with a ruffle of the embroidery. It 
is also gathered at the top and is sewed into the arm’s-eye 
with the usual fullness. 

Among the fabrics available for night-dresses, woolen 
flannels may be particularly mentioned as being very warm 
and comfortable for ladies who require greater protection 
than would be afforded by thinner materials. They can be 
obtained in all colors from white to scarlet, white being 
mostly employed, although scarlet is considered the best by 
some medical authorities. A very neat and pretty night¬ 
dress could be composed of a delicate shade of opera flannel, 
with the edges pinked and button-hole stitched with silk 
floss. Another more elegant style would be to have the 
yoke, neck-band and wrist-bands of quilted silk of a con- 
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Front View of Vest. 


Ladies’ Adjustable Vest and Cuffs. * 

(For Description see Page 12.) 

trasting shade, and ornamented around their edges with 
ruffles of Smyrna or Italian lace. Lawn, linen, nainsook and 
cambric, as well as Canton flannel and the various brands of 
muslin, are all used for this style of night-dress, the selection 
of the material and trimming depending entirely upon the 
views of the wearer. A handsome method of finishing a 
night-dress of any plain material, is to embroider a tasteful 
design in feather-stitch upon the yoke, wrist-bands and 


neck-band, the effect being exceedingly pretty upon flannel, 
for which silk floss is generally preferred. 

We have pattern No. 6082 in ten sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make 
the garment for a lady of medium size, four yards and seven- 
eighths of material thirty-six inches will be needed. Price 
of pattern, Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents. 


LADIES’ ADJUSTABLE COLLAR. 

(For Illustration see Page 14.) 

No. 6097.—The dainty article here illustrated is one of the 


Front View. Back View. 

Ladies’ Night-Dress, with Yoke.—(quite narrow.) 

(For Description see Page 12.) 

latest Parisian fancies in neck-ornamentation, and when 
neatly adjusted presents so unique an appearance as to se¬ 
cure the ready approval of all fashionable ladies. When 
composed of black silk, or velvet and silk, the effect is indeed 
charming, and it may be transferred from one dress to ano¬ 
ther, in this way economizing both labor and material, and at 
the same time converting the plainest costume into a com¬ 
paratively dressy affair. 

For the model black gros-grain silk was used. Two bias 
strips of the silk, shaped over a piece of crinoline lined with 
black lining silk, form the collar portion, which rounds pret¬ 
tily over the bust along the outside edge, while the inner 
edge represents an undulating outline. At the ends, which 
fall below the bust, the collar is squared off with the pretty 
effect illustrated, and its outside edges are piped with the 
silk. A bias fold of the silk is box-plaited and sewed be¬ 
tween the inner edges of the material and the lining. It 
Is highest at the back and extends about half-way about the 
neck, growing gradually narrower toward the terminations. 
From this to the ends of the collar the inner edges are turned 
under the lining and neatly hemmed. 

The collar may be made of material to correspond with any 
particular dress, or as before stated of such fabrics as will 
render it a transferable article. Made of light or fancy 
colored silk, it is especially attractive as a completion to an 
evening costume of harmonizing color. If desired, the neck 
of the dress may be turned under at the throat and the open 
space filled in with full ruchings of lace, tulle, illusion or any 
similar material. A ribbon bow makes a pretty finish for 
the ends of the collar where they are brought together and 
fastened in front. 

Pattern No. 6097 is in one size and calls for five-eighths of 
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a yard o£ straight material eighteen inches wide, or three- 
eighths of a yard of bias goods in the same width, in making 
an article like it. Price of pattern, 7d. Sterling or 15 cents. 


LADIES’ SKATE BAG. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

No. 6084.—A pretty and convenient receptacle for skates 
is represented in the engraving. Seal-brown cloth, bound 
with bright-colored braid, is selected for its formation; but 
canvas, kid, mackintosh leather, enameled cloth, thick Silesia, 
flannel or chamois skin can be made up with an equally 
pleasing effect. The front and back are each joined at the 
sides and lower edges to narrow straight pieces inserted 
between them. The back is much longer than the front, and 
its extra length is turned over the top of the latter to form a 
lap, which is prettily rounded at the end. The edges of the 
bag are neatly bound with bright-colored braid, and its con¬ 
veyance is facilitated by a strap, whose ends are fastened to 



6097 


Ladies’ Adjustable Collar. 

(For Description see Rage 13.) 

the top of each side-piece and ornamented with bows of rib¬ 
bon harmonizing in color with the braid. A piece of similar 
ribbon is sewed to the lower edge of the lap and tied to a 
corresponding piece on the center of the bag. The word 
“Skates” is embroidered on the lower part of the front, and 
the lap is ornamented with a pretty design in embroidery 
braid. 


No matter which of the materials is used, the edges should 
be bound with braid, and if possible the strap made of 
leather. If canvas, cloth or any material having a tendency 
to stretch, be used, the bag should have a lining of strong, 
inelastic goods, a lining being considered a very desirable 
addition in any case. A bag of this description, made of 
thick Silesia quilted with sewing silk in various colors, would 
be very appropriate. One made of seal-brown or black can¬ 
vas, lined with pink or blue Silesia and bound with braid to 
harmonize, would be very pretty, especially if the front and 
lap were embroidered with silk floss or worsted in colors- 
corresponding with the lining and binding. If desired, the 
owner’s initials may be embroidered on the front instead of 
the word suggested, and a hook and loop, or a button and 
button-hole may be employed to fasten the lap in position, 
instead of the ribbon bow. The bag will be found exceed- 
mgly convenient when going to or coming home from skat¬ 
ing excursions, and as only a small quantity of material is 
necessary for its construction, it can be made at a very slight 
expense. When not in use it can be easily' carried in the 


6084 

Ladies’ Skate Bag. 

(For Description see this Page.) 

pocket, the method of folding it being described in the label 
upon the model. 

Pattern No. 6084 is in one size, and calls for five-eighths 
of a yard of goods twenty-two inches wide in making the 
article. Price of pattern, 15 cents, or 7d. Sterling. 



A PURCHASING AGENC Y. 


MRS. C. IT. CAMPION wishes to announce that she has 
opened a Purchasing Agency and will receive orders from 
those desiring her to purchase goods. Her arrangements 
will enable her to fill orders, whether for large or small quan¬ 
tities, with dispatch and at reasonable prices. Experience 
has adapted her for supplying plain or refined tastes success¬ 
fully. By her associations she is apprised at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment of the latest European and American styles. 

Dress goods, cloakings, costumes, infants’ wardrobes, laces, 
millinery, domestics of all kinds, trimmings, publications, 
stamping patterns and materials, are specialties in this busi¬ 
ness, but orders for other articles will be as punctually at¬ 
tended to and as carefully executed. 

As purchases can be made more satisfactorily with ready 
funds than upon terms of credit, she has determined to 
accept no orders unless the full amount be sent with the 
order. In making remittances, if possible, send by draft or 
post-office order. Do not risk money in a letter without 
registering it. Information as to current prices, etc., sent 
upon receipt of stamp for return letter. Parties who antici¬ 
pate giving an order for a costume, a bonnet or goods of any 


kind, and who write in advance for information as to prices,, 
should give an idea as to the qualities desired by stating the 
expense to which they wish their purchases limited. Those 
desiring a collection of samples must enclose fifty cents in 
payment for the time taken to procure them. 

Retail dealers who do not make regular trips to the New 
York market, can be supplied with novelties and standards 
on favorable terms, as she has facilities for selecting from the 
stocks of leading importing and jobbing houses at trade 
rates. Communications may be addressed to Mrs. C. II. 
CAMPION, No. 555 Broadway, New York, in care of 
E. Buttefick & Co. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

This is to certify that MRS. C. II. CAMPION has been known 
by us for the past ten years, and that she is in every way compe¬ 
tent to accomplish the undertaking she has assumed. We believe 
she will give satisfaction to parties desiring to send orders for the 
purchase of goods, if it is possible for any one to render it. 

E. BUTTERICK & CO. 
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STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 



MISSES’ STREET COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

Figure No. 1. — A charming Winter Costume, easy, grace¬ 
ful and suggesting warmth, 
can make even a Winter’s 
day altogether welcome and 
beautiful. The miss is usually 
served to beautiful models, 
almost as soon and sometimes 
earlier than the young lady. 

The picture represents a kilt 
skirt of serge, the model of 
which has a plain front that 
is buttoned down the right 
side, but in this particular in¬ 
stance a deep plaited flounce 
is joined to or placed across 
the plain portion and makes 
it appear as if it were a fully 
kilted skirt. This model is 
No. 4674, price Is. Sterling 
or 25 cents, and is in five 
sizes for misses from eight to 
twelve years of age. 

The basque closes at the 
back, is deep, and is fitted in 
front by a center seam and 
darts, and at the back by 
nicely adjusted seams that 
extend to the shoulders. A 
side-plaiting is set upon the 
lower edge of the back to 
lengthen it to the depth of 
the front, and pretty turn¬ 
back cuffs have plaitings be¬ 
low them on the coat sleeves, 
while a standing collar com¬ 
pletes the neck. Fancy side- 
pockets correspond with the 
general characteristics of this 
basque, Avhich is altogether 
very attractive in its style, 
the figure of the wearer be¬ 
ing nicely proportioned by 
its handsome outlines. The 
model is No. 4648. price Is. 

Sterling or 25 cents. The 
basque may be faced with 
silk or trimmed with braid, 
or it may be made as plainly 
as possible and still be fash¬ 
ionable. 

The stylish double-breast¬ 
ed coat, with its popular 
Carrick cape and rolling col¬ 
lar, is made of warm cloth 
and piped with satin. The 
back is partially fitted by 
three nicely shaped seams, 
and the front falls close 
to the person by reason of the carefully curved under¬ 
arm seams. The coat sleeves have handsome wintry- 
looking cuff's, which lap forward under buttons with 
simulated button-holes formed of tiny satin pipings. The 
edges of the garment are all faced neatly and pressed before 
the pipings are added. This style of cloak, with its pockets 
and laps, is a fashionable novelty for shaggy cloths, as well 
as for camel’s-hairs to be warmly lined, waterproofs to 
be bound with braid, and beavers to border with furs about 


the- bottom, wrists and throat. The model is No. 6087 t . 
price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents, and like the basque is in 
eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years of age. 

The muff is of the cloaking material, lined with silk and 

stuffed with curled hair. 

The felt hat is trimmed 
with bias velvet, a plume, 
and an ornamental pin as 
represented. 

• - -o- 

COSTUMES FOR A LITTLE' 
GIRL AND HER DOLLY. 

(For Illustration of each see Page 
16 .) 

Figure No. 2.— The “ Car¬ 
rick ” cape is not only a pret¬ 
ty and coquettish addition to 
the garments of all sizes of 
women from the tiny to the 
tall, but it is a genuine com- ' 
fort in cold weather. Some¬ 
times the “ Carrick ” is made 
separately, to add and re¬ 
move at pleasure. This lit¬ 
tle lassie has a costume of 
soft washable woolen goods 
bordered with velvet ribbon,, 
that is to be removed when 
laundry-day comes round to 
the small garment. It is fit¬ 
ted by seams to the shoulders 
behind and also by a slightly 
eur.ved center seam, and the 
two pieces thus formed do 
not extend the length of the 
dress, but are pointed and 
trimmed to fall over a kilted 
under-piece that is joined to 
a band and fastened beneath. 
The side-backs extend from 
the shoulder to the hem and 
join the kilt plaits in a seam. 
The sack front is as narrow 
as ease and grace will per¬ 
mit, and closes its depth with 
buttons. Polished composi¬ 
tion buttons are fashionable, 
and are selected for the clos¬ 
ing, and are also added as or¬ 
naments to the dainty pockets 
and the back, as well as to 
the pretty cuffs on the close 
sleeves. A rolling collar falls 
over the cape, and like the lat¬ 
ter is bordered with the vel¬ 
vet above a row of Ham¬ 
burg edging, as are also the 
pocket-laps and back tabs. 

This style of dress, in fan¬ 
cy cashmeres trimmed with 
Smyrna laces, Hamburg or Italian edgings, or guipure em¬ 
broideries, is exceedingly elegant for holidays. Pale blue, 
with white borderings and here and there a tuft of cardinal 
ribbon, makes a very effective dress. It is a handsome model 
to use for cambrics, piques and prints, and edgings finish it 
nicely. The model is No. 6089, price Is. Sterling or 25 cents, 
and is in eight sizes for girls from two to nine years old. 

The boots are of cloth foxed Avith kid, and kid bows trim 
them. 


Figure No. 1.— Misses’ Street Costume. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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Figure No. 3. —Miss Finiky Fop, the precious dolly, is 
costumed in the height of fashion. 

Her skirt is in demi-train length, and is as carefully gored 
to fit- her figure so that she shall not look dowdy, as if .she 
were a small queen of the mode. Being of fastidious tastes, 
her skirt is untrimmed. 

The Breton polonaise, with its deep side-fronts, long roll¬ 
ing collar, and vest with cross straps, is most conscientiously 
formed and finished. The back is fitted with exactness, and 
has kilt plaits and cross pieces like my lady’s, which she 
wore at the Polo party. Braids and pearl buttons trim it in 
true Breton fashion. If Miss Fop is not happy in her cos¬ 
tume, her little mother is. These patterns of dolly’s are in 
Set No. 6, price Is. Sterling or 25 cents, which also includes 
a pretty little paletot for out-door wear, and is in seven sizes 
for dolls from twelve to twenty- 
four inches long. 

The patterns are adaptable to 
any goods that are not too thick, 
and if “ every women her own 
dress-maker ” is over to be the 
happy because capable lot of the 
sex, it is the cutting and mak¬ 
ing of dolls’ clothing that will be 
the easiest and surest method of 
reaching that comfortable state 
of independence. Cambrics, 
with tiny edgings, prints and 
remnants of silk with narrow 
fancy braids or ribbon .trim¬ 
mings, make pretty dresses for 
dolly. 

---»- 

MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
COAT, WITH CARRICK CAPE 

(For Illustrations see Page 17.) 

No. 6087.—Many of the 
wraps now in vogue are very 
long, some coming almost to 
the bottom of the dress, the 
length of the garments aiding 
considerably in producing the 
Mender appearance so much 
esteemed by fashionable ladies. 

Among these outdoor wraps 
the double-breasted coats are 
prominent, the illustrations 
representing one which is de¬ 
signed for a miss, and which is 
made particularly noticeable by 
the addition of a very pretty 
Carrick cape. 

A medium quality of cloth, 
with machine-stitching for bor¬ 
dering, and a very small quan¬ 
tity of silk for button-holes, is 
selected for the model, although 
silk, velvet, flannel or any of 
the cloak materials, trimmed with silk or velvet folds, passe¬ 
menterie or plain braids or quilted silk bands, may be used in 
the formation of this stylish garment. The coat is very long, 
and the front is loose and double-breasted. The closing edges 
are deeply hemmed, that on the right front being furnished 
with silk-bound button-holes, by means of which, with corre¬ 
sponding buttons placed down the center of the left front, 
the closing is performed, a similar row of buttons being 
sewed along the middle portion of the right front. A large 
square pocket, placed in a convenient position for the hand, 
ornaments the coat at each side. The top of the pocket is 
neatly hemmed and like the remaining edges is finished with 
two rows of machine-stitching. Three rubber buttons, with 
the same number of button-holes simulated by narrow folds 
or silk, prettily decorate its lower edge. A carefully shaped 
side-back gore extending to the arm’s-eye, together with a 
center seam curving gracefully from the neck to the lower 
edge, handsomely though not too closely adjusts the back to 


the figure. On the back edge of the gore, a little above the 
middle of the skirt, is left an extra width, which is lapped 
over the skirt of the back and ornamented with four but¬ 
tons and simulated button-holes, in harmony with the pocket. 
The bottom of the coat is neatly hemmed or faced, and 
trimmed with two rows of the stitching. 

The neck is surrounded by a handsome collar which rolls 
prettily over a charming affair known as the “ Carrick cape.” 
This cape is in two pieces, consisting of the under and the 
overlapping portions, which like the collar have each a seam 
down the center of the back and fall gracefully away in 
square corners at the front edges. The under part extends 
over the bust in front and being rounding at the bottom falls 
a little lower at the back. The overlapping portion comes 
only to the arm’s-eye seam at the lower extremity of the 

shoulder, and is of equal depth 
all around. The edges are all 
finished to harmonize with the 
bottom of the coat. The cape 
may be either sewed to the neck 
of the coat, or simply tacked 
at the middle of the back and 
at its front corners, or its join¬ 
ed edges may be bound and fast¬ 
ened to the coat by hooks and 
loops or with buttons and but¬ 
ton-holes. 

The sleeve is of the ordinary 
coat shape, and is trimmed at 
the wrist with a neat cuff, the 
back edge of which overlaps the 
front at the middle of the out¬ 
side part. Two rows of stitch¬ 
ing are made around the edges 
of the cuff, which has also three 
buttons and simulated button¬ 
holes placed along the edge of 
the overlapping portion. 

A black velvet coat of this 
description, trimmed with quilt¬ 
ed silk bands or with lace and 
passementerie braid arranged 
around the edges of the cape, 
cuffs and pockets, would be 
exceedingly handsome. An¬ 
other equally pretty but far less 
expensive coat could be made of 
any fancy cloak material, with 
the cape, pockets and cuffs of vel¬ 
vet trimmed with satin pipings. 
A very simple though pretty 
mode of trimming this stylish 
garment is shown on the misses’ 
figure upon the preceding page. 
The coat is mad§ of cloth and 
decorated with satin pipings, 
the satin being so placed on 
the pocket that it outlines a 
lap. If the coat be made of 
suit goods to match the dress, worsted fringe may be used 
as trimming, but in no other circumstance isrit desirable, the 
length of the garment as well as the stylish effect of its 

shape making elaborate trimming altogether unnecessary. In 

the high northern latitudes, where the approach of Winter is 
the signal for such outdoor sports as skating, snow-shoeing, 
sleighing, etc., coats of this description are very comfortable 
made of heavy fabrics with such linings as the materials 
render desirable. For such coats, borders of fur upon the 
capes and skirt, and about the sleeves instead of cuffs, are 
very handsome and effective, having that comfortable appear¬ 
ance so much appreciated in Winter weather. 

We have pattern No. 6087 in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. To make the coat for a miss of 
twelve years, six yards and an-eighth of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or two yards and three-fourths forty-eight 
inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 30 cents, 
or Is. 3d. Sterling. 



Figures Nos. 2 and 3.—Costumes for a Little Girl 
and her Dolly. 


(For Description see Page 15.) 
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MISSES’ GORED DRESS. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6085.—A dress of this style is very appropriate for a 
miss, and may be worn as an evening, school or house cos¬ 
tume, according to the material selected for its construction. 

A very pretty mode of making the garment for either of 
the two last-named purposes is shown by the model, where 
it is made of an inexpensive quality of dark gray suit goods 
and trimmed with knife-plaitings of the material, galloon, and 
metal buttons. The clinging effect observable in the pictures 
is obtained, not through any discomfort to the wearer, but 
through the introduction of side-gores in both the front and 
back, where one is placed at each side of the center. These 
gores extend to the shoulders, and divide equally with the 
front and back the distance between the neck and arms’-eyes. 
About six or seven inches below the waist-line, at the ad¬ 
jacent edges of the back and side-back gores, are two extra 
widths, which give the requisite fullness to the skirt and are 
joined together and fastened firmly at the top beneath the 
back. The bottom of the dress is neatly hemmed or faced, 
and is ornamented with a galloon band. The front is cut on 
a lengthwise fold of the goods, and deep hems are made on 
the back edges of the back, and the dress closed its entire 
length with button-holes and metal buttons. A natty pocket 
is placed on the side-front gore at a convenient distance below 
the waist-line. It is wider at the top than elsewhere, and is 
so shaped that the upper portion when turned down forms a 
lap similar in outline to the lower part, which is slightly 
pointed at the bottom. The lap is slashed through the center 
and trimmed with three simulated button-holes along the 
back edge of the opening and with corresponding buttons on 
front edge. A standing collar, in two pieces whose front 



Front View. Back View. 

Misses’ Double-Breasted Coat, with Carrick Cape. 


[(For Description see Page Hi.) 

ends are rounded off neatly, finishes the neck. The sleeve is 
coat-shaped, and is trimmed at the wrist Avith a knife-plaiting 
of the goods headed by a galloon band, and is sewed into the 
arm’s-eye with no more fullness than is necessary to an easy 
Adjustment. 

Plaitings, ruffles, folds or pipings may if desired be used 
in trimming the garment, and any of the dress materials may 
be chosen for its formation. A dress of this description, 
made of a delicate shade of silk and trimmed with silk of a 
contrasting color, would be very handsome for an evening or 
party costume. If required, the neck might be cut in Pompa¬ 
dour shape and the space filled in with crepe lisse or puffing 


of the darker shade of silk. Made of white organdy and 
trimmed in a similar manner, the dress would also be ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty. If the trimming were placed down the 
seam joining the front to its adjusting gore, and omitted 
across the bottom of the front, a charming Breton effect would 
be produced, and bands placed between the inside edges of 
the trimming, over the bust and across the skirt, would 
render it even more effective. While the model is not in¬ 
advisable for the costlier materials mentioned, it is quite as 
suitable for the cheapest dress goods the market affords, as 
will be seen by making the garment of gingham, calico or 



6085 

Front View. 


6085 

Back View. 



Misses’ Gored Dress. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


low-priced wool goods, in any of which the shape will be 
found very satisfactory. 

We have pattern No. 6085 in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. To construct the dress for a 
miss of eleven years, five yards and a-half of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or two yards and a-half forty-eight inches 
wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 35 cents, or Is, 6d. 
Sterling. 


MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED POLONAISE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 18.) 

No. 6098.—In the New Year’s offerings the miss finds all 
that she can desire, dainty dresses, charming coats, easy 
aprons and perhaps most welcome of all, a novelty in polo¬ 
naises, different from any thing she has previously seen and 
“ perfectly bewitching ” from every point of view. In ex¬ 
amining the model we find its drapery so oddly and yet so 
prettily arranged as to call forth exclamations of surprise and 
wonder that its beauties, which seem so self-evident, had 
never been brought to-light before. 

In order to give the appearance presented by the engrav¬ 
ings, an inexpensive dark-gray suit goods was chosen, with 
composition buttons, silk pipings and ribbon bows of a con¬ 
trasting shade, as decorations. The front is double-breasted, 
the right front extending obliquely over the left, and arching 
appropriately along its side edge, where it is fastened to the 
left front with button-holes and composition buttons to a 
little below the Avaist-line. A bust and an under-arm dart, 
passing a suitable distance into the skirt, adjust each front to 
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the figure. The skirt of the right front is much longer than 
that of the left, and is shirred from the closing to the bottom 
about an inch from, the overlapping edge, while its back edge 
is gathered and joined to the back skirt to about three inches 
above its termination. The left front is shortened toward 
its back edge, so that the latter will fall a distance corres¬ 
ponding exactly with that of the right front. The back is 
fitted closely to the figure by a center seam extending a 
short distance below the waist-line, together with a dart seam 


finished with braids, galloons, folds or pipings. A very 
stylish polonaise could be made of dark-green cashmere or 
merino, trimmed with ( silk folds or galloon bands arranged 
in any tasteful manner. When narrow-width goods are se¬ 
lected, a seam may be made in the center of the extra width 
of the back, its presence there being in no way prejudicial to 
the general effect. 

We have pattern No. 6098 in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. To make the garment for a 
miss of ten years, five yards and a-half of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or two yards and three-fourths of goods 
forty-eight inches wide, will be needed. Price of pattern, 
Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents. 


MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, GORED TO THE 

SHOULDER. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6103.—This stylish wrap bears a very close resem¬ 
blance to the ladies’ coat pictured on one of the preceding 
pages. It is composed of dark-gray cloth and trimmed with 
silk pipings and bone buttons. The front is in the loose style 
of fashionable double-breasted garments, and button-holes 
and bone buttons are arranged upon it with the usual effect. 
The top of each front is cut in such a manner that when the 
right is buttoned over the left, a perfect coincidence of the 
neck edges of both parts is obtained. The back is slightly 
adjusted to the figure by a center seam, with a prettily de¬ 
signed under-arm gore descending from the shoulder to the 
bottom of the coat. Below the waist-line on the right edge 
of the center seam is left an extra width, which is lapped 
over the adjacent edge and decorated with four bone buttons 
placed at equal distances apart. The bottom of the coat is 
neatly faced and bordered with a row of machine-stitching. 
A prettily shaped pocket, whose side edges are turned over 
to form laps, is arranged across the side-back gore. The 
edges of both pocket and laps are piped with silk, each lap 
being also ornamented with a row of small bone buttons. 
The neck is finished with a pretty rolling collar, neatly 



6098 

Front View. 


6098 

Back View. 


Misses’ Double-Breasted Polonaise. 
(For Description see Pago 17.) 


descending from the shoulder half-way into the skirt and out¬ 
lining by its direction a side-back gore. From the termination 
of the center seam to the bottom of the polonaise, the back 
is cut on a fold of the goods, in such a way that a fullness is 
introduced at the middle of the skirt sufficient to form six 
plaits, three on each side turning forward underneath. A 
long, narrow lap, made of the goods and piped with bright- 
colored silk, is ornamented with four simulated button-holes 
and composition buttons, and sewed to the back in a line 
with the lower part of each dart seam. Two pieces of narrow 
ribbon, tacked one beneath the upper edge of each lap, are 
crossed at the plaits and tied loosely over them in the manner 
represented in the pictures, the peculiar disposition of the rib¬ 
bon aiding considerably in retaining the drapery in its elegant 
folds. A dainty pocket, with the opening at the upper half of 
the back edge, is placed upon the left front at a suitable dis¬ 
tance below the waist-line. It is so shaped that the bottom is 
wider than the top, the extra widtli being turned over to form 
a lap, wide at the lower edge and sloping gradually to a point 
at the upper. The lap is ornamented with simulated button¬ 
holes and composition buttons, and its edges are piped in har- 
ny with the laps on the back of the polonaise. The neck is 
finished with a pretty standing collar, also piped with the 
silk. The sleeve is quite narrow, but is made comfortable to 
the wearer by gathers placed underneath at the elbow. A 
long though narrow piece of the goods, decorated with three 
of the button-holes and buttons, and piped with silk like the 
lap, is sewed between the front edges of the sleeve, and pieces 
of ribbon fastened at its outside corners meet at the back of 
the arm, where they are tied in a bow with ends. A bow 
of similar ribbon is placed on the upper extremity of the 
shirred edge of the front, and all the lower edges of the pol¬ 
onaise are piped with the silk. 

Bourette-cloth, cashmere, merino, silk, flannel, camel’s- 
hair-suiting or any of the fashionable dress materials may be 
employed in making a polonaise like the model, and may be 



Front View. 


6103 

Back View. 


Misses’ Double-Breasted Coat, Gored to the Shoulder. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


pointed at its front edges. It has a seam at the center of 
the back, and all its edges are piped with the silk. The 
sleeve is coat-shaped and is finished with two rows of the 
stitching, placed about three inches above the wrist. 

If preferred, the fronts at the top may be turned over to 
form lapels, and the collar, lapels, and wrists of the sleeves, 
may be faced with either velvet or silk. A coat of this style, 
made of basket cloth and finished with satin pipings, would 
be decidedly handsome, as would also one composed of beaver 
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trimmed with velvet. Astrachan, eamel’s-hair cloakings, 
heavy suitings or any of the fashionable cloak materials may 
be used in constructing a coat of this style, and satin, velvet 
or silk pipings, fancy or plain braids, fringes, folds or fur 
may be employed as decorations. 

We have pattern No. 6103 in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. To make the coat for a miss 
of twelve years, four yards and seven-eighths of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or two yards and a-fourth of goods 
forty-eight inches wide, will be needed. Price of pattern, 
25 cents, or Is. Sterling. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6089.—A stylish little costume, made of navy-blue 
suit goods and trimmed with braid and steel buttons, is here 
illustrated. The front is in loose sack style and is decorated 
at each side with a pocket pointed at the center. Over the 
top of the pocket falls a lap, which is cut in one piece with 
it and similarly shaped. A row of braid is placed around the 
edges of the lap, and a simulated button-hole and steel but¬ 
ton ornament its center. The front edges are hemmed, and 
the garment is furnished its entire length with button-holes 
and steel buttons. The back is slightly shaped to the figure 
by a center seam, together with an adjusting side-back gore 
on each side extending to the middle of the shoulder. A lit¬ 
tle below the waist-line, an extra width, something more than 
a quarter of a yard wide, is left on the back edge of each side- 
back gore and laid in three plaits turning backward. The 
back edges of these widths are hemmed, and lapped one over 
the other beneath four steel buttons. The upper edge of the 
plaited skirt is sewed to a band, the ends and center of which 
are tacked to the back seams underneath. The center-back 
is joined to the side-back gore only as far as the extra width, 
the middle seam also terminating at a similar distance below 
the waist-line. The tabs thus produced are prettily pointed 
at the ends and bordered with a row of the braid, a simulated 
button-hole and steel button being added to the point of 



Girls’ Costume. 


6089 

Front View. 


6089 

Back View. 


(For Description 6ee this Page.) 

each. About three inches from the edge, a row of braid 
beginning at the neck passes down the front to about an inch 
from the bottom, where it changes its direction and is car¬ 
ried around the back. 

The stylish appearance of the costume is agreeably height¬ 
ened by the addition of the Carrick cape. The upper cape 
extends to the lower extremity of the shoulder seam, while 
the under cape falls a short distance below it. The back 
edges of both capes and collar are seamed only half-way from 
the neck to the bottom, and from the termination of the 
seam to the lower edge of each they fall away with a very 
pretty effect. The front edges slope gently away from the 


throat, and the exposed edges of both capes and collar are 
neatly hemmed and bordered with braid. The sleeve is coat¬ 
shaped and has a pointed extra width about three or four 
inches deep left on the under part at the outside, which is 
lapped over the upper portion and trimmed in harmony with 
the tabs of the back, the braid from its upper and lower 
edges being carried around the sleeve. 

Any of the dress materials can be made up in the manner 
described, and if more elaborate trimming be thought neces- 



Front View. Back View. 


Girls’ Breton Dress. 

(For Description see this Page.) 

sary, velvet or silk folds, fancy braids, lace, or satin pipings 
may be employed. A charming little dress could be made of 
gray flannel and trimmed with silk to harmonize. A cos¬ 
tume of this description, composed of myrtle-green suit 
goods, with decorations of dark-green velvet or silk folds, 
tegether with velvet or smoked-pearl buttons, would pro¬ 
duce a very pleasing effect. If cashmere were chosen and 
ornamented with satin pipings, the result wuld prove very 
satisfactory indeed. 

We have pattern No. 6089 in eight sizes for girls from two 
to nine years of age. To make the costume for a girl of five 
years, four yards of material twenty-two inches wide, or a 
yard and three-fourths forty-eight inches wide, will be 
needed. Price of pattern, Is. Sterling or 25 cents. 


GIRLS’ BRETON DRESS. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6094.—The wrap known as the Breton jacket was the 
first garment to which the name “Breton” was affixed. A 
modification of this jacket produced the basque, to which 
was added the Breton over-skirt. The universal delight 
with which their introduction was hailed gave rise to the 
Breton polonaise, which in its turn has been followed by the 
Breton dress, of which we have an illustration in the en¬ 
gravings. 

It is made of suit goods of a pretty shade of blue, with 
braid of a darker shade, a silk sash and vegetable-ivory but¬ 
tons as decorations. The side-fronts extend from the upper 
extremity of the shoulder to the bottom of the dress, and are 
prettily adjusted to the figure by a carefully shaped vest, 
which is sewed its entire length under the left side-front, with 
the front edge of the latter overlapping it a little more than 
an inch. The lower half of the opposite side of the vest is 
similarly sewed to the corresponding portion of the right 
side-front, while the remainder is joined with hooks and 
loops to a lap extending to the top. From the bottom of the 
dress to a short distance above the middle of the skirt, an 
extra width is left on the back edge of each side-front. 

The body of the back extends four or five inches below 
the waist-line, and consists of two side-back gores passing 
to the shoulder seams and two center pieces having a grace- 
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fully curved seam down the middle, the equal widths of the 
back and side-back gores from the waist-line to their lower 
extremities investing the little girl with the long-waisted 
appearance so gratifying to the critical eye of the observer. 
To the lower portion of the body of the back is sewed a skirt, 
which is cut on a fold of the goods, the careful and gradual 
slope at its sides making the lower edge almost twice as 
wide as the upper, and the dress of a comfortable width 
around the bottom. The skirt is joined in a flat seam to 
the side-front under the extra width. 

The lower edge of the dress, and the overlapping edges of 
the side-fronts and extra widths, are all neatly faced. 
A row of braid, commencing at the center seam, passes 
about the back of the neck, down the front edge of 
the side-front and around the bottom to its back edge, where 
it changes direction, passing along the edge of the extra 
width. Two rows of similar braid are sewed across the vest 
about three inches below the neck, and two corresponding 
rows are placed about the same distance from the lower 
edge. The ends of these bands are hidden beneath the over¬ 
lapping edges of the side- 
fronts, and a row of veget¬ 
able ivory buttons is sewed 
just back of the braid on 
each of the last-named por¬ 
tions, while another row is 
similarly placed on the extra 
width. A dainty little pocket 
ornaments each side-front. 

Its top and bottom are neatly 
hemmed, while each side is 
turned over to form a lap, 
which is piped with the braid 
and decorated with two veg¬ 
etable-ivory buttons. A sti’ip 
of silk is sewed under each 
lap and tied over the center 
of the pocket in a bow with 
ends. Sash portions of the 
same kind of silk, sewed un¬ 
der the upper parts of the 
extra widths and tied in a 
large bow at the center, con¬ 
ceal the seam joining the 
skirt to the back. 

The sleeve is coat-shaped, 
having its under portion a 
little narrower than the up¬ 
per. It is adjusted to the 
arm by the usual seams and 
is trimmed with a row of 
the braid placed about two 
inches from the bottom, and 

with two vegetable-ivory buttons sewed in front of the back 
seam, between the lower edge and the braid. The neck 
of the dress is bound with a piece of the goods. 

If mamma should desire more elaborate trimming on 
her little daughter’s dress, she may put a plaiting of 
the goods headed by a row of the braid around the bot¬ 
tom of the back skirt and on the wrists of the sleeves. 
Thevgarment can be made of any dress material and trimmed 
with folds, galloons, braids, plaitings or ruffles. It is also a 
very economical way for mamma to dispose of such dresses 
or polonaises as cannot be remodeled for herself according to 
the fashions of the present time. Seal-brown cashmere, with 
galloon bands and pearl buttons as decorations, would be 
very pretty if made up by the model, while the addition of a 
pale-blue or pink sash would render it charming. Gray 
serge, trimmed with blue worsted braid and completed with 
a silk or ribbon sash of the same shade as the braid, would 
also be exceedingly pretty. A dress of this description made 
of pique, with pretty designs in embroidery braid across the 
upper and lower portions of the vest, around the edges of 
the side-fronts, the pocket-laps and the sleeves, and orna¬ 
mented upon the back and pocket, the one with a sash of a 
delicate shade of silk or ribbon, and the other with a small 
bow of the same color, would produce a very pleasing effect. 


A charming little dress may be composed of flannel, pinked 
and button-hole stitched at the edges with silk floss and fin¬ 
ished with a sash to harmonize. White Swiss muslin or 
white organdy may be made up in the manner described for 
an evening or party dress, using Valenciennes or Italian lace 
insertion for the bands across the vest and down the fronts. 
If thought advisable, the seams may be overlaid with inser¬ 
tion and the portions of the goods underneath cut away, and 
the bottom of the back skirt and the wrists of the sleeves 
trimmed with a plaiting headed by a row of the insertion. 
Such a dress, with a silk sash of a delicate color, would have 
a beautiful effect, especially if the insertion were underlaid 
with silk of the same shade. Calico or cambric may be made 
up by this model, and, trimmed with washable bands of con¬ 
trasting color in the same goods, will be very pleasing indeed. 

We have pattern No. 6094 in eight sizes for girls from 
two to nine years of age. To make the dress for a girl of 
six years, three yards and a-fourth of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or a yard and three-eighths forty-eight inches 
wide, will be necessary. Price of pattern, 25 cents, or Is. 

Sterling. 




MISSES’ YOKE APRON. 

(For Illustrations sec this Page.) 

No. 6096.— in apron made 
up. in the manner illustrated 
is always a welcome addi¬ 
tion to the wardrobes of the 
younger members of the 
family, and is one of those 
styles which take a stead¬ 
fast hold upon the good opin¬ 
ion of mothers who wish 
their daughters to appear 
neat and tidy under all cir¬ 
cumstances. It is perfectly 
certain to become a standard 
fashion, and from its grace¬ 
ful shape is as likely to find 
service as a wrapper or an 


invalid robe, 
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beginning of 
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Front View. 


6096 

Back View. 


Misses’ Yoke Apron. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


passing 


along 


duty 

title at the 

this description. It is 
composed of barred muslin 
and trimmed with, ruffles of 
the material and linen but¬ 
tons. 

The yoke and skirt are 
fitted by an equal number 
of seams, those of the yoke 
the shoulders and those of the skirt pro 


ceeding from the arms’-eyes to the bottom of the garment. 
The front of each is cut on a fold of the goods, and the 
upper edge of the skirt is gathered to within a.short dis¬ 
tance from the arms’-eyes and sewed to the lower edge of 
the yoke. The back of the apron is deeply hemmed along 
the closing edges, and the bottom is trimmed with a gathered 
ruffle about three inches deep, made of the material and 
bound at the gathered edge with a piece of tlm goods. A 
dainty pocket ornaments each side just in front of the under¬ 
arm seam, and a narrow sash of the material passes around 
the waist and ties in a bow at the back. The ends of the 
sash are prettily rounded and are each trimmed with a 
narrow ruffle. The sleeve is of the ordinary coat shape and 
is finished at the wrist in harmony with the bottom of the 
skirt. The neck is decorated with a gathered ruffle of the 
goods, and the joining edges are concealed by a binding of 
the material. Button-holes and linen buttons are used in 
closing the back. 

Calico, cambric, lawn, nainsook, muslin or any washable 
material may be used in making this apron, and it may be 
finished with Hamburg edging, lace ruffles, folds of bright- 
colored chambrey, braid, orVuffles of the material. Calico or 
cambric, with a white ground and a neat little figure of 
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either blue or pink, could be prettily trimmed with folds of 
either blue or pink cambric. White lawn, made up in the 
manner described and decorated with ruffles of Hamburg 
embroidery or Smyrna lace, would produce a very pleasing 
effect, and if desired the yoke might be composed of alternate 
rows’of puffing and insertion of either Hamburg embroidery 
or Smyrna lace, with a ruffle around the neck and the bottom 


of the yoke to harmonize, and a sash of silk about the waist 
instead of one of the material. 

We have pattern No. 609G in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. To make the garment for a 
miss of eleven years, three yards and seven-eighths of ma¬ 
terial thirty-six inches wide will be necessary. Price of 
pattern, 20 cents, or lOd. Sterling. 




STYLES FOR BOYS AND CHILDREN. 


BOYS’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

Figure No. 1.—Comfort and style combined in any gar- 



Figure No. 1.—Boys’ Costume. 


(For Description see this Page.) 

ment make an attractive thing of it, but upon no person is 
the union of these two qualities more quickly noticeable than 
when exhibited by a little man. He so emphasizes all his 
excellent possessions by his eloquent delight, that it is a 
wonder that mothers so often fail to provide easy and ele¬ 
gant garments for their boys with their own hands, this 
picture represents a lad, every visible article of whose 
clothing any woman with industry and leisure can cut and 
make easily and nicely. 

His Ulster coat is made of warm woolen goods, with collar¬ 
lining and trimmings of Astrachan cloth. The garment has 
three seams at the back which shape it handsomely, and the 
double-breasted front is in sack style. A belt of the goods 
with stitched edges passes through two upright flat loops 
made of the goods and sewed to the side-backs, and it buckles 
in front. If buckles are not within reach, two buttons and 
button-holes serve the purpose nearly as well. A border 
of Astrachan finishes the wrists and binds the pocket- 
laps. Breast-pockets are often added for the hands when 
the weather is chilly, but with the new muff attached 
to the coat buttons by straps of its own, these comforts are 
not required to be cut in the Ulster itself. The coat should 
be lined with dark cotton or woolen flannel, unless the outer 


goods be very heavy, when lining becomes unnecessary. 
The Ulster model is No. 4957, price Is. Sterling or 25 cents, 
and is in eight sizes, for boys from three to ten years of age. 
If it is intended that the collar shall always be turned up- 



Figuue No. ‘2.—Child's Dress. 


(For Description see this Page.) 

ward, the model for it may be narrowed on its outer edges. 

The muff is a novelty of this season, which has reached us 
without doubt through our recent familiarity with the Win¬ 
ter garments of Russian boys. It is of the Ulster goods, has 
a seam on both its under and upper edges to curve it properly, 
and is bordered with Astrachan. A lining is added to it, and 
also cotton stuffing when the goods are not thick. Two 
straps, made like the belt, are joined to it in its shortest seam, 
and button-holes in their tips pass over the coat buttons. 
This leaves the hands free for playing, and then a return to 
it for comfort is convenient at any chilly moment. . The 
model, which is No. 6086, is in one size and its price is 7d. 
Sterling or 15 cents. 

The turban may be made of Astrachan, or the band only, 
and the top may be of the coating. It should be lined and 
wadded. The pattern is No. 625, price 3d. Sterling or 10 cents, 
and is in four sizes for boys from two to eight years of age. 

'-■*- 

CHILD’S DRESS. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

Figure No. 2.— The little costume shown by this picture 
is very stylish and yet quite inexpensive. Besides these two 
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attractions, slow indeed must be the motion of the fingers of 
the needlewoman if the leisure of a single day do not accom¬ 
plish all the work that is required upon it. The material 
represented is blue pressed flannel, and the trimmings are 
white braid and pearl buttons. Dark-green, seal-brown or 
purple is also pretty with white trimmings. 

First there is a little jacket, with a seam at the back, which 
is left open and bound. The front is shorter than the back, 
and is in cutaway style, meeting only at the throat under the 
handsome sailor collar. Beneath the front of the jacket there 
is a deep sack, which really forms the front of the costume. 
It is joined in with the shoulder and under-arm seams of the 
jacket. A box-plaited skirt behind reaches forward to the 
sack front and joins it in a seam, and its top is sewed to a 
short belt. This garment buttons its depth, has pretty 
pockets on the sides, and cuffs simulated by braids. The 
bottom is hemmed and pressed, and the ornamentation is 
arranged as shown by the picture. The jacket part and col¬ 
lar are bound. The lower edge of the front is trimmed 
across, and the cutaway jacket is ornamented up to the 
throat with the braids. The stockings usually correspond 
with the costume in their colors, or else they contrast with 
it sharply. Scarlet or black is stylish with blue. This cos¬ 
tume model is No. G095, price lOd. Sterling or 20 cents, 
and is in five sizes for children from two to six years old. 
It is a style to be used for velvets, camel’s-hairs, lady’s- 
cloths, waterproofs, piques and other goods. Little or no 
trimmings need to be used upon it, because its shape is so 
graceful and excellent. 

-<<>- 

130YS’ MUFF. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

No. 6086.—The pretty article illustrated in the engraving 
is to protect the hands of mamma’s good little boy from the 
merciless attacks of cruel Jack Frost. 

Cloth, lined with the same material as the coat, is chosen 
for its construction. It is shaped by gracefully curved seams 
at the* top and bottom, that at the lower edge rounding from 
the sides toward the center, while that along the upper edge 
is carefully hollowed out to correspond. The muff is deeper 
at its middle portion than at the openings, where the edges 
are neatly faced with the lining and ornamented on the out¬ 
side with a row of Astrachan fur. Two straps are sewed 
between the edges of the upper seam, and arranged one at 
each end inside of the fur trimming. These straps are lined 
and faced to harmonize with the muff, and machine-stitched 
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Boys’ Muff. 

(For Description see this Page.) 

around the edges. A button-hole is made in each strap at 
its unattached end, by means of which the muff is buttoned 
to the coat. If the coat is double-breasted, as is usually the 
case, the straps can be readily adjusted; but if it is not, 
buttons may be placed upon the coat at convenient distances 
for their reception. 

Velvet or any of the heavy cloths may be used in the 
formation of this pretty little muff, and braids, velvet facings 
or any kind of suitable fur may be employed as trimmings. 
An interlining of cotton wadding may be used if the cloth be 
not of the required thickness. If the coat and muff were 
made of velvet and trimmed with seal-skin, and worn with a 
seal-skin cap, the effect would be charming. A very pretty 
and less expensive costume could be made of navy-blue cloth 
and trimmed with squirrel or Astrachan fur, having the cap 
to harmonize. 


Pattern No. 6086 is in one size, and three-eighths of a 
yard of material twenty-seven inches wide will be required 
for the construction of an article like it. Price of pattern, 7d. 
Sterling or 15 cents. 


CHILD’S COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6095.—The natty little costume pictured in the en¬ 
gravings is equally well adapted for the street and house, and 
may be made of any dress material and trimmed with folds, 
braids or pipings. 

For the model we have selected an inexpensive suit goods, 
with trimmings of braid and steel buttons. The front is loose, 
and wide straight hems pass down its closing edges, which 
are supplied with button-holes and steel buttons. A neat 
little pocket, whose ends are sharply pointed and lapped 
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Front View. 


Back Yievi. 


Child’s Costume. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


over its center, ornaments the front at each side. The edges 
of the pocket and the bottom of the front are bound with 
braid, and a steel button conceals the joining of the laps. A 
dainty jacket-front, sloping gradually back from the neck to 
its lower front edge and from that upward to the waist-line, 
is fitted over the front of the garment by the shoulder and 
under-arm seams. Its lower edge is bound with braid, while 
its front edge is hemmed and decorated with three steel 
buttons placed at equal distances apart. The center seam of 
the back terminates at a short distance below the waist-line, 
and the side edges of the back, front and jacket-front are 
sewed together only as far as the waist-line, from which 
point to the bottom of the last-named portion the back and 
jacket-front alone are joined. The bottom of the back forms 
two square tabs, whose sides are bound with braid which 
simulates slashes along their ends, a steel button being placed 
on the center of each slash. A box-plaited skirt is inserted 
between and joined to the side edges of the fronts, and its 
top is sewed to a band which is fastened to the body at the 
back seams. The sleeve is coat-shaped and is trimmed at the 
wrist with a row of the braid above a steel button sewed in 
front of the outside seam. A deep collar, whose back is cut 
on a fold of the goods, has a braid binding and finishes the 
neck. It is slightly curved across the front and arching 
prettily over the shoulders is squared across the back. 

If mamma would like the costume made of a more costly 
material than that used for the model, she may construct it 
of cashmere or merino of a pretty shade of blue or any other 
color that she thinks suitable, and finish it with silk or braid 
to harmonize. If desired, the lower edges of the fronts may 
be hemmed or faced, and ornamented with two folds or two 
rows of braid. 

We have pattern No. 6095 in five sizes for children from 
two to six years of age. Three yards and an-eighth of ma¬ 
terial twenty-two inches wide, or a yard and a-half of goods 
forty-eight inches wide, will be required to make the garment 
for a child of four years. Price of pattern, 20 cents, or lOd. 
Sterling. 
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DOLLS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Note. —Our young friends, as well as our lady patrons who are interested in the pleasures of the little folks, will be glad to learn 
that we have increased the number of sizes in which Sets Nos. 1, 5, 6 and 7 of the Dolls’ Patterns are furnished. Set No. 1 contains 
models for a Dolls’ Chemise, Drawers and Yoke Night-Dress, and costs 10 cents, or 3d. Sterling. Jt is now furnished in seven sizes for dolls 
from 12 to 24 inches long. Sets Nos. 5, 6 and 7 are also in the same number of sizes and were published in the December number of 
The Delineator. Set No. 5 contains a model for a Dolls’ Body, and cost 3 7d. Sterling or 15 cents. Set No. 6 includes a Dolls’ Breton 
Polonaise, Demi-Train Skirt and Paletot, and its price is 25 cents, or Is. Sterling. Set No. 7 contains a Dolls’ Princess Dress, Dressing- 
Sack and Dolman, and its price is lOd. Sterling or 20 cents.—E. Butterick & Co.] 


DOLLS’ STREET COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

Figure No. 1. —Whatever in the world would Miss Doll 



Figure No. 1 . —Dolls’ Street Costume. 

(For Description see this Page.) 

do to keep her spirits up, if she were cooped up in a bureau 
drawer while her little girl-mother went out to promenade ? 
Of course, such cruelty is never to be thought of by any 
well-bred young girl to whose care the happiness of a doll is 
committed. That Miss Doll must be provided with Winter 
apparel before she can properly or comfortably appear upon 
the street, every well-regulated girl is sure to know. To be 
properly dressed, signifies that dolly shall have her garments 
fashionably cut, fitted and finished. To be comfortable in 
cold weather means that the materials of her clothing shall 
be seasonable and that she shall have a warm outer-wrap¬ 
ping. Of course, any conscientious little girl-mamma would 
be willing to sacrifice her weekly allowance of candy money 
and even other luxuries to secure the latest styles for her 
dear doll, if she could not get them at less cost to herself. 

The picture of this lady doll shows you just how your own 
dolly will appear when she has on her new dress and dol¬ 
man. She will look at you and show you how proud, happy, 
and grateful she is for your kind industry and your taste¬ 
ful generosity. Her little black silk skirt was cut by a 
model that wall be found among the patterns in Set No. 8, 
price 25 cents, or Is. Sterling. You can see what a nice 
shape it has, by looking for another picture of it in this 
magazine. It has a front-gore, a gore at each side, and a 
full back-breadth that is gathered where it joins the belt. 
After the parts are sewed together, a narrow facing is added 
that looks like a deep hem. You may trim it with little 
plaitings, tiny velvet ribbons, soutache braids or black lace 
edgings if you like, but it is very stylish when left quite 


plain. Set No. 8 also contains a Breton basque and over¬ 
skirt, and is in seven sizes for dolls from twelve to twenty- 
four inches tall. 

The polonaise is of ca'shmere, and has velvet ribbon on its 
edge. The back is closed with tiny buttons and button-holes. 
You must learn to work button-holes neatly, because it is 
ever so much more of an accomplishment than it is to work 
little pink-and-blue woolen dogs on canvas, or mottoes in 
cross-stitch upon perforated cardboard. 

This polonaise has darts in front to fit the garment to 
dolly’s pretty chubby figure, and fitting seams behind curve 
from the arms’-eyes to the bottom, and it is in these seams 
that the cross plaits of the front are fastened. A dainty 
pocket is upon one side for the handkerchief. What refined 
doll would venture out on a cold Winter day without a hand¬ 
kerchief ? The model for this polonaise is in Set No. 4, price 
lOd. Sterling or 20 cents. This set contains a cloak and hood 
beside the polonaise, and is in four sizes for dolls from twelve 
to twenty-four inches tall. 

The dolman is stylish enough to make any doll’s dress¬ 
maker wild with delight. Just to look at the picture is to 





Figure No. 2.—Dolls’ Promenade Costume. 

(For Description see Page 24.) 

want to set about making one immediately. It has three 
curved seams to fit the back, the outer ones passing over the 
shoulders to form the sleeves. The little rolling collar and 
deep square tabs are just too stylish for anything. A tiny 
fringe and narrow velvet ribbon trim it. The model is found 
in Set No. 7, price lOd. Sterling or 20 cents, which also con¬ 
tains a Princess dress and a charming little dressing sack. 
This set is in seven sizes for dolls from twelve to twenty-four 
inches tall, and any special further instructions for their com¬ 
pletion will be found in the label which is printed upon the 
envelope containing the set. 

The little hat is of felt, faced and trimmed with velvet, and 
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bound with satin. It has a feather upon it selected from 
that royal bird, the Shang-Hai' pullet, and curled by drawing 
a dull blade over its vanes or fuzzy portions. 


DOLLS’ PROMENADE COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 23.) 

Figure No. 2.— This picture of a dolly all ready for a walk 
proves to you that the little creature may be as stylish as 
your handsomest young lady acquaintance, if you will only 
use your scissors and needle according to the instructions that 



Figure No. 3.—Dolls’ Morning Toilette. 

(For Description see this Page.) 

may be found in the department devoted to the interests of 
dolly’s wardrobe. 

The costume shown in the picture for Miss Dolly is of soft ' 
woolen goods combined with velvet. All the models for the 
garments are furnished in Set No. 8, which is in seven sizes 
for dolls from twelve to twenty-four inches in length and 
costs Is. Sterling or 25 cents. The skirt was described 
at figure No. 1, where you can see the front of it beneath 
the stylish polonaise. The ruffles are cut across the goods, 
hemmed on the lower edge, and turned over and fastened 
down on by the gathering thread which is hidden by the tiny 
braid. 

The over-skirt is in Breton style, and has a pretty pocket, 
which dolly will find very convenient indeed. There is a 
wide apron front, which is gathered slightly at the side, 
where it joins the back by a seam, the lower part of which 
is left open and bound like the slashes of the front. The back- 
breadth is gathered across and held in Breton fashion by a 
velvet ribbon of the same width as that which trims the 
lower part of the skirt. Small pearl buttons are added as 
illustrated. Three of these buttons are placed upon the 
pocket, which is bordered with velvet. 

The Breton basque is most elegant in outline and will 
lend grace to dolly’s beautiful figure. Three fitting seams 
extend to the neck and shoulders, and two to the arms’-eyes, 
and another seam carefully curved makes the little creature’s 
shape positively classic in its proportions. The center pieces 
of the back, and also the sleeves, may be cut of any differ¬ 
ent goods to contrast with the costume. In this case it is 
velvet that Miss Dolly is delighted to wear. You see that 
the back is short at the center. Sometimes this part is 
lengthened to the depth of the basque by setting a side- 
plaiting into it, and crossing the top of it with pipings, braids 
or a ribbon. The collar is deep in front and rolls prettily 
away from the throat, to show dolly’s tidy ruffles of lace or 


muslin. A vest of velvet, not so long as the basque, closes 
at one side under the ornamental buttons. Sometimes this 
vest is fastened by the buttons which are visible, and some¬ 
times by other tiny ones that are arranged underneath. But¬ 
tons are also added to the back and cuffs, and very properly 
too, because larger ladies usually have them. "Of course, 
dolly would feel uncomfortable and her mamma would cer¬ 
tainly blush, when presented in society with noticeable de¬ 
ficiencies of style in her basque or other garments. The set 
must be cut by the models with careful accuracy, and every 
young girl will take pride in fitting and neatly sewing the 
parts together. The superior style of dolly’s costumes de¬ 
pends upon their niceness of finish, quite as much as do the 
pretty dresses of her little lady mamma. 

The turban shown in the picture is of white felt, faced 
with velvet, and trimmed with ribbon and a sparrow wing. 


DOLLS’ MORNING TOILETTE. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

Figure No. 3. —Dolly at her toilette always appears charm¬ 
ing, especially after she has had her pretty complexion im¬ 
proved by a morning bath. Her dressing sack, if made of 
spotted flannel trimmed with narrow braids or chain-stitch, 
or if made of unbleached cotton flannel, fuzzy side out, with 
colored button-hole work or Smyrna lace edgings to border 
it, is quite elegant enough for the breakfast-room, or indeed 
to wear during all the morning hours. It is prettily shaped, 
has pockets and a collar, and the coat sleeve flares coquet- 
tishly at the hand.. The center and under-arm seams of the- 
back fit the sack quite closely enough to her figure, and it 
will be entirely comfortable for her when she lies down to 
rest in the day-time after a walk. The model will be found 
in Set No. 7, which also contains a Princess dress and a dol¬ 
man. This set costs lOd. Sterling or 20 cents, and is in seven 
sizes for dolls from twelve to twenty-four inches long. If the 
edges are to be button-holed in scollops, fine colored darning 
cotton that comes for mending colored stockings is very nice 
and handsome for the purpose, and it bears washing without 
fading. The coarse colored darning thread is quite as pretty 
in its colors, and for chain-stitching is very effective and 
pretty on the edges of dolly’s aprons, jackets, petticoats, etc. 

The skirt is demi-trained just as a house-skirt should be, 
and it is a most fashionable tie-back. There is a front gore: 



Figure No. 4.—Baby Dolls’ Costume. 


(For Description see Page 25.) 

and two side-back gores. The back of the skirt is made of 
the two longest gores joined at the bias edges in a seam, and 
a shirr or gathering cord draws them into the fashionable 
position which you see in the picture. A bow is sometimes- 
added to this gathered part, when the skirt is wanted to- 
wear in the parlor of a morning. This ribbon bow should 
either be like the neck-tie and hair ribbon in color, or cor¬ 
respond with the skirt itself. You can see how it should be 
arranged by looking at its picture upon the envelope contain¬ 
ing the set of patterns to which it belongs, where an untriin- 
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med skirt is represented. The set is known as No. 6 and is 
in the same number of sizes as Set No. 7. It includes a Bre¬ 
ton polonaise and paletot, and costs Is. Sterling or 25 cents. 
A plaiting trims the one worn with the dressing-sack by this 
dressy little dolly, who entered society only very lately. 
This skirt model is also very stylish for a trained petticoat to 
wear under Miss Dolly’s party toilettes. It may be made of 
Lonsdale cambric and edged with narrow lace, Hamburg 
work or a ruffle of itself. 

--- 

BABY DOLLS’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 24.) 

Figure No. 4. —However in the world could a doll-baby 
keep its health good, or feel "lad that it belonged to a little 
eirl-mamma, if it never had any fresh air, or went out to ride 
in the streets to observe other doll-babies and their goings-on 
in public places? It might never cut its wisdom teeth, and 
there would be no good in its being vaccinated, if it could 
never mingle with other people to find out whether or not 
it could catch some sickness or other to make it interesting. 

This picture shows you a real doll-baby, one who must 
take two naps a day and be thoroughly trotted and patted, or 
it will not thrive properly. It is still in long dresses, and 
they must not be shortened before Spring and not even then 
unless it grows vigorously. Its little slip or dress is white, 
of course, and made of fine cambric, with Hamburg edging 


models is No. 11, price KM. Sterling or 20 cents, and is in 
seven sizqs for baby dolls from twelve to twenty-four inches 
tall. 

---*- 

DOLLS’ SET No. 8. 

Consisting of a Breton Basque, Breton Over-Skirt, and 
Walking-Skirt. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

Dear me! Miss Dolly has another new dress! Very soon 

she will have as many new dresses as mamma. And why 

not? Miss Dolly likes stylish clothes as well as her lady 

friends, and must have them too. So, my little woman, to 

help you to meet the demands of saucy Miss Dolly, I will 
tell you how this costume, which is like what mamma calls 
the Breton suit, is made. Myrtle-green suit goods, trimmed 
with cardinal silk and pearl buttons, is used for making the 
costume, which consists of a Breton basque, a Breton over¬ 
skirt and a walking skirt. 

Dolls’ Breton Basque. —The dainty little basque comes 
first, and is a pretty part of the costume. The left front is 
cut in one piece with the vest portion, which is faced on the 
outside with a piece of cardinal silk. Each front is fitted by 
a dart extending from the bottom of the basque to the arm’s- 
eye. The basque is closed on the right side with hooks and 
loops, and a row of tiny pearl buttons is placed along the 
overlapping edge, A similar row of tiny buttons is sewed 



(For Description sec this Page.) 


and tucks on the bottom. It is cut with a French yoke, to 
which all the gathers of the dress and also the sleeves are 
sewed, and it hangs loose, unless it is to visit or receive 
company, and then a ribbon sash is tied about its waist. 
The neck is high, and the sleeves are long, just as a sensible 
and tender little girl-mother would choose to dress her dear 
dolly. The same model is nice and proper for calico slips, 
and night-gowns of flannel or warm cotton. No trimmings 
are really required upon these purely domestic garments, but 
edgings of Smyrna or Italian lace, etc., may be added if the 
mamma is very fond of decoration. 

The little cloak may be made of blue or white flannel, and 
trimmed with narrow lace laid flat on its hem, or be cut of 
cotton flannel to look like fur, when no trimmings are added. 
Little braids may border woolens, or they may be bound 
with ribbon. This cloak is fitted to the shoulder by darts, 
and a little hood drawn by bobbin-tape hangs upon the 
back of the neck to draw over dolly’s head in case of a 
storm. A ribbon bow may be added to the back of the 
hood. 

A separate, dainty, and comfortable little cap or hood, 
made of the cloak material and bound with silk, may be 
cut by a hood model which belongs with this set of pat¬ 
terns. This hood has a back and a front, and the two form 
the cape. This completes dolly’s out-door toilette. 

The cutting and making of these things for dolly will fill 
many an hour wiih delight for the little girls, and many a 
time afterward they will remember how pleasantly profitable 
was the time spent in learning to sew neatly, construct easily, 
and to know just what sort of things and colors should be 
combined to produce articles of good taste. This set of 


on the left side beyond the edge of the facing. The back is 
fitted by a curved center seam, together with a prettily 
shaped side-back gore extending to the shoulder. A little 
collar passes around the back of the neck, down the left edge 
of the facing and along the outside edge of the right front to 
the bust, and is trimmed with a fold of the silk. The center- 
back and the vest-front are shorter than the rest of the 
basque. The space between the side-back gores is filled in 
with a plaiting of the goods, headed by a fold of silk orna¬ 
mented at each end with two tiny pearl buttons. The re¬ 
maining edges of the basque, except the vest-front, are 
trimmed with a fold of silk. The sleeves are coat-shaped, 
having a seam at the front and back of the arm, and are 
faced with silk in the outline of a cuff, which has three tiny 
pearl buttons along its back edge. 

Dolls’ Breton Over-Skirt.— The charming little over¬ 
skirt has a front-gore fitted to Dolly’s figure by a dart seam, 
and a plain back-breadth gathered at the top and sewed to a 
band of the goods. The back edge of the front-gore is ga¬ 
thered at about the middle of the skirt before it is sewed to 
the back-breadth, the front edge of which is laid in a plait 
turning downward, opposite the gathering. From this part 
of the seam a shirring is made across the back-breadth by 
three rows of stitching, over which is placed a band of the 
goods overlaid with a fold of the silk and ornamented at the 
ends by two tiny pearl buttons. The seam is left open from 
the bottom of the over-skirt to the band. The back edge of 
the opening is neatly hemmed, while the front edge is orna¬ 
mented with a fold of the silk which passes around the bot¬ 
tom of the front-gore, and the lower edge of the back-breadth 
is trimmed with two folds of the silk. A pretty little pocket, 
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pointed at the bottom, is placed on the right side of the front- 
gore. It is trimmed with a fold of the silk sewed around its 
lower and side edges, and three tiny pearl buttons pass down 
the center. Each part of the over-skirt is cut on a fold of 
the goods, and the placket-opening is made in the middle of 
the back-breadth. 

Dolls’ Walking-Skirt. —Dolly’s walking-skirt comes next, 
and it completes the costume. It has a front-gore, a side- 
gore at each side, and a plain back-breadth. The back- 
breadth and the front-gore are each cut on a fold of the 
goods, and the placket-opening is made in the center of the 
back-breadth. The breadth, and the back part of the side- 


the lower edge of the yoke, while the bottom is deeply 
hemmed. Narrow edging is sewed around the neck and 
down the outside edge of the opening, and also at the wrists 
of the sleeves, which are coat-shaped, with a seam at the 
front and back of the arm. 

If baby dolly’s mamma should want more trimming on her 
baby’s dress, she could put a ruffle of Hamburg edging 
headed by a row of insertion on the bottom, or she might 
tuck the skirt and trim the lower edge with a ruffle of the 
material or Smyrna lace. 

Cashmere, merino, lawn, muslin, calico, cambric or nain¬ 
sook may be selected to make the dress, and silk folds, ruffles 



(For Description see this Page.) 


gore, are gathered at the top and sewed with the remaining 
upper portion of the skirt to a belt of the goods. The bot¬ 
tom of the skirt is deeply hemmed or faced, and is gradually 
sloped toward tow'ard the back, where it falls in a graceful 
train. 

Now, my little friends, you know how Miss Dolly's Bre¬ 
ton suit is made, and should'you desire a costume similar to 
the one you see on Miss Dolly in the picture, you can get the 
pattern of it by buying dolls’ set No. .8, which is in seven 
sizes to fit any doll from twelve to twenty-four inches long. 
The cost of the set is 25 cents, or Is. Sterling. 

You may use cashmere, merino, flannel, delaine or any 
dress material to construct the suit, and you may trim it with 
silk folds, plaitings, braids or galloons, and instead of putting 
a plaiting of the goods at the back of the basque, j'ou may 
put one of silk, and you can trim the skirt with plaitings, 
rufflings or folds. To make the costume for a doll eighteen 
inches long, you will need a yard and a-fourth of material 
twenty-two inches wide. 

---- 

BABY DOLLS’ SET NO. 11. 

Consisting of a Dress, Cloak and Hood. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

I know some little mammas who are just as anxious 
about baby dolly and her belongings as their mammas are 
about them, so if these precious darlings will give me their 
attention for a few moments, I will tell them how they 
can furnish baby dolly’s wardrobe with clothes just as pretty 
as those of their baby sisters. 

The dainty little dress, cloak and hood, which compose set 
No. 11, form a beautiful costume for baby dolly to wear 
whem mamma takes her out. 

Baby Dolls’ Dress. —The dress is made of white cambric 
and trimmed with narrow lace edging and pearl buttons. 
The yoke is in one piece and is square across the lower edge 
of the back and front. Its back edges are hemmed, and are 
closed with button-holes and tiny pearl buttons. The skirt 
has a seam at each side and at the middle of the back. The 
back seam has an opening at the top of about three inches, 
which is neatly hemmed at both edges and tacked firmly at 
the bottom. The top of the skirt is gathered and sewed to 


of Hamburg edging or Smyrna lace, tucking, puffing, insertion 
or plaiting may be used to trim it. 

To make the dress for a doll of sixteen inches, three-fourths 
of a yard of material thirty-six inches wide will be needed. 

Babj Dolls’ Cloak.— As baby dolly’s dress is finished, 1 
will now take the cloak and explain how it is formed. It is 
made of delaine, and consists of a cape and hood. The cape 
is very long and is cut on a fold of the goods. It is fitted 
at the neck by two dart seams, one on each shoulder, and is 
bound around the bottom with narrow ribbon. The front is 
hemmed at both edges, and the cape is closed at the neck 
with a hook and loop. The hood is also cut on a fold of 
the goods, and is neatly bound around the edge with the rib¬ 
bon. It is shaped by gathers placed about a-quarter of an 
inch from the edge, and also by a deep hem turned back at 
the front, the upper edge being sloped to fit the neck. The 
hood is gathered at the top between the hems, and sewed to 
the neck of the cape, the joined edges being concealed by a 
ribbon binding. A bow of ribbon is sewed at the back 
near the bottom of the hood. 

So now, little mamma, you see what a pretty cloak baby 
dolly can have. If you would like a prettier one than I have 
described, you may make it of cashmere, merino or flannel, 
and trim it with braids or quilted silk bands, or you may 
pink it and button-hole stitch the edges, or you may trim it 
as mamma trimmed baby sister’s cloak. You may also make 
it of Marseilles or pique, and trim it with braid or Smyrna 
lace. 

Baby Dolls’ Hood. —And now comes the prettiest of all, 
baby dolly's hood. It is made of the same material as the 
cloak, and is in two pieces. The front piece is bound at the 
outer edges, and its front edge is turned back like a hem, 
the widest part of which is at the top, where it is gathered 
and ornamented with a ribbon bow. The back piece is also 
bound and gathered at the top, and is sewed over the gath¬ 
ered back edge of the front piece, forming a heading of about 
half an inch. It is also gathered at the back about half an 
inch from the bottom and decorated with a bow of ribbon. 
Tying-strings made of the goods are sewed to the lower front 
edges. 

To make the hood and cloak for a baby dolly sixteen inches 
tall, you will need seven-eighths of a yard of goods twenty- 
two inches wide. 
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And dear baby dolly has a complete street costume. Just 
look at her picture. Don’t you think she looks sweet? And 
now, little mamma, you may make your baby dolly look just 
as pretty, by getting the patterns belonging to this set of 
dolly’s clothes, and making them as I have told you. The 
patterns composing set No. 11 are in seven sizes for baby 
dolls from twelve to twenty-four inches long, and cost 20 
cents, or lOd. Sterling. 

-^- 

* 

BABY DOLLS’ SET NO. 10. 

Consisting op a Night-Dress, 'Wrapper and Bib. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

Baby Dolls’ Night-Dress.— Now look here, little 
mamma, you should not put little baby dolly to bed with 
the nice clothes she has worn all day, any more than your 
mamma would put baby sister to bed with her’s; for if you 
do, they will not be fit to wear to-morrow, and besides if 
you want to keep baby dolly in good health, you must give 
her nice clean clothes at night, and air those she has worn 
to-day before you put them on her to-morrow. Then baby 
dolly will grow very sweet-tempered and give her mamma 
very little trouble. 

You don’t know what to put on baby dolly at night? 
Why, a night-dress to be sure. 

You don’t Snow how to make it? Well, dear little 
mamma, if you will listen to me for a few moments, you will 
soon know how to make a night-dress for your, baby dolly 
just as pretty as the one you see in the picture. 

This night-dress is made of bleached muslin, but if little 
mamma prefer, she may make it of lawn, linen, cambric, calico 
or flannel. The back is cut on a fold of the goods, and the gar¬ 
ment is fitted at each side by a seam along the shoulder and an 
under-arm seam passing to the lower edge of the dress. The 
front or closing edges are neatly hemmed and furnished the 
entire length with button-holes and agate buttons. The bot¬ 
tom of the dress is also hemmed, and the neck is bound with 
the muslin and ornamented with narrow’ lace edging. 'The 


her mamma wants to keep nice and clean for the afternoon. 

Baby Dolls’ Wrapper.— The wrapper represented in the 
picture is composed of bleached muslin and folds of dotted 
calico. It is shaped by a seam down the center of the back, 
and also by a shoulder seam and an under-arm seam on each 
side, the latter extending to the lower edge of the dress, 
which is neatly faced or hemmed. A hem passes down each 
front edge, and button-holes and agate buttons placed all the 
way to the bottom are needed to close the wrapper. A bias 
fold of dotted calico ornaments the front and lower edges, 
while a dainty little collar, deeply pointed at the back and 
front and trimmed with a similar fold of calico, finishes the 
neck. The coat sleeve is shaped by a seam along the inside 
and outside of the arm, and is decorated with a fold of the 
calico. 

Little mamma can make the wrapper of any kind of dress 
material and trim it with ruffles, plaitings, folds, braids or 
lace edging. For cold weather a wrapper made of flannel of 
a delicate color and trimmed with velvet bands would be very 
pretty indeed, or one made of delaine and trimmed with silk 
folds would be just as nice. If little mamma would like a 
white wrapper for her baby dolly, she can make it of white 
flannel, cashmere or merino, and trim it with folds of velvet 
or silk, or she may pink and button-hole stitch the edges 
with pale-blue or pink silk floss, or simply bind them 
with braid. Or, she can make it of white lawn or nainsook 
and ornament it w’ith narrow lace edging. 

A. yard and a-half of material thirty-six inches wide wfill 
make the night-dress and wrapper for a baby doll twenty 
inches long. 

Baby Dolls’ Bib.—A pretty little bib, made of pique 
scolloped and bound with braid, the front scollop being much 
larger than any of the others, completes the set. The front 
of the bib is cut on a fold of the goods, while the back edges 
are hemmed and completed with two button-holes and agate 
buttons, which fasten the bib nicely about baby dolly’s neck. 
The front has the word “Dolly” embroidered upon the cen¬ 
ter, but Nellie, or Mamie or any other pet name for dolly 
may be applied instead. 

Baby dolly’s mamma may make the bib of Marseilles, 




Baby Dolls’ Set No. 10.—Consisting of a Night-Dress, Wrapper and Bib. 

(For Description see this Page.) 
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sleeve is coat-shaped, with a seam at the back and front of 
the arm, and is trimmed with the edging. 

But, little mamma, if you would like baby dolly’s night¬ 
dress to have a little more trimming than is on the one I 
have just described, you may put alternate rows of tiny puffs 
and narrow insertion down the front, or put rows of tucks 
and puffing, or a ruffle of the goods or of some pretty edging, 
along the outside edge of the upper hem. If the night-dress 
be made of flannel, you may pink and button-hole stitch the 
edges with silk floss, or you may bind them with bright- 
colored braid. 

I think I have said enough to little mamma about baby 
dolly’s night-dress; now let us see how to make a wrapper 
for her to wear in the morning, instead of the pretty dress 


pique, figured linen or the same material as the dress, and 
the edges may be bound with narrow braid or folds of cam¬ 
bric, or trimmed with narrow lace edging; and little mamma 
will find the bib very useful in keeping dolly’s dress nice 
and clean around the neck, so as to make it unnecessary to 
wash it so often. To make the bib for a baby dolly twenty 
inches long, you will need a-fourth of a yard of material 
twenty-seven inches wide. 

If little mamma would like to have garments like these for 
her dolly, she ca,n make them for her if she gets Dolls’ Set 
No. 10 and follows the directions given in the label which 
comes with it. The patterns belonging to Set No. 10 are in 
seven sizes for baby dolls from twelve to twenty-four inches 
long, and cost lOd. Sterling or 20 cents. 
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BABY DOLLS’ SET NO. 9. 

Consisting of a Chemise, Pinning-Blanket and Petticoat. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

Baby Dolls’ Chemise. —Little mamma should always keep 
her baby dolly’s wardrobe plentifully supplied with nice, 
clean under-clothing, so that she can have all the necessary 
changes 5 for dear baby dolly, like pretty baby sister, must 
have clean clothes as often as necessary, or else she will be¬ 
come cross, and who knows but baby dolly might get sick if 
she be not properly tended, and then what a sight of trouble 
she will give her poor little mamma! If little mamma will 
look at the pictures, she will see just the kind of under¬ 
clothes baby dolly will need. As the chemise is very 
necessary to baby dolly’s health and comfort, I will take it 
first, and tell her mamma how it is made. 

The material used in making it is bleached muslin trimmed 
with cotton edging, but if little mamma cannot get these, she 
can use unbleached muslin, nainsook, lawn or linen, and any 
kind of narrow edging. The back of the chemise is cut on 
a fold of the goods, and the front is left open all the way 
down the center, but if little mamma would like to have the 
opening in the back, she can turn the back to the front, as 
they are fitted alike. It is prettily shaped at each side by 
a seam passing from the edge of the sleeve under the arm to 
the bottom of the' garment. The neck is square across the 
back and front, where it is turned down to form laps, and 
then curves nicelv over the shoulders. The sleeves are plain 


the materials mentioned for the chemise will make up just 
as nicely. It is in one piece and is opened all the way down 
the front, where the edges are neatly hemmed. The bottom 
has a very broad hem, and the top is gathered and sewed be¬ 
tween the edges of a wide band made of the muslin. If 
little mamma makes the pinning-blanket of flannel, she may 
use a fancy stitch when hemming it, which her own mamma 
will show her how to make. 

Baby Dolls’ Petticoat.— Now let us see how baby dolly’s 
petticoat is made. The one in the pictures is made of muslin 
like the other garments, but little mamma can use any of the 
materials of which I have spoken. It is in one piece and has 
a seam down the middle of the back. The seam is left open 
for about three inches at the top, so that the petticoat 
can be easily put on, and its edges are neatly hemmed. The 
bottom has a broad hem, and the top is gathered and sewed 
to a wide band in the same manner as the pinning-blanket. 
When the garment is made of flannel, the hem may be fin¬ 
ished like that of the pinning-blanket, or the edges may be 
pinked and button-hole stitched. If muslin, lawn or linen be 
used, the bottom may be ornamented with ruffles, tucks or 
edging. Little mamma could make a very pretty petticoat 
of bleached muslin, by tucking the bottom and placing a 
ruffle of the goods or ot Hamburg edging around the edge. 

Now, I have told little mamma how the under-clothes 
in the pictures are made, and she can have some for her 
baby dolly exactly like them, if she buys the .patterns that 
come with Baby Dolls’ Set No. 9, which can be obtained in 






Baby Dolls’ Set No. 9.— Consisting of a Chemise, Pinning-Blanket and Petticoat. 

.For Description see this Page.) 


and short, and have no shoulder seams. The bottom of the 
chemise is neatly hemmed, while the other edges are trim- 
mod with narrow lace edging. 

Baby Dolls’ Pinning-Blanket. —Next to the chemise 
comes the pinning-blanket, which is here made of the same 
kind of muslin, although Canton or woolen flannels or any of 


seven sizes for baby dblls from twelve to twenty-four inches 
long, and costs lOd. Sterling or 20 cents. 

If little mamma’s baby dolly is twenty inches long, she 
will need a yard and three-eighths of material thirty-six 
inches wide to make a set of under-clothes like those I 
have described. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES OF PATTERNS. 


On orders for Packages of Patterns the following dis¬ 
counts will be allowed , but the entire amount must be ordered at 
one time. In ordering , specify the patterns by their numbers. 

On receipt of $3.00, or 12s. Sterling , we will allow a selec¬ 
tion o/$4.00, or 16s. Sterling , in Patterns. 

On receipt of $5.00, or £1., we will allow a selection of 
$7.00, or £1. 8 s., in Patterns. 

On receipt of $10.00, or £2., ice will allow a selection of 
$15.00, or £3., in Patterns. 


Patterns , when sent by mail , are post-paid; but Parcels- 
Delivery or Express charges we cannot pay. 

In making remittances , if possible , send by draft or Post- 
Office Money- Order. Do not risk money in a Letter without 
Registering it. 

A Large , Clearly Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of all the 
Current Styles will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
Stamp to prepay postage. 

E. BUTTER!CK & CO. 
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HATS AND BONNETS. 


Figure No. 1.—This hat iq in the helmet shape and is of 
light gray felt trimmed with black velvet and a gray plume. 
The crown is like a rounded cone, and quite high. The brim 
slopes all around and is narrower at the sides than at the 
front and back. The brim is bound with velvet, and a broad 



Figure No. 1.—Ladies’ Helmet ITat. 

(For Description see Article ‘ Hats and Bonnets,’ on this Page.) 

wrinkled coil of the same passes about the crown. A full 
plume starts from the left side-front and passes over the 
crown, the tip reaching to the back of the brim. Hats of 
this shape are often trimmed with only a straight band, which 
confines a fancy wing at the left side, or perhaps a single 
feather of some bright shade. They come in all shades of 
felt and velvet, and may be trimmed to suit the taste. 

Figure No. 2.—A very charming bonnet is here illustrated. 
It is of pearl-colored felt, trimmed with bronze-green velvet, 
bronze tips and ribbon - of the same shade. The crown is 
shapely and not very high, while the brim is prettily rolled 
at the edge and bends coquettishly upward at the back, 
leaving the front portion the broadest. The brim is faced 
with bronze velvet, and its front portion is underlaid with a 



Figure No. 2.—Ladies’ Bonnet. 

(For Description see Article ‘Hats and Bonnets,’ on this Page.) 

ruching of lisse. Ties of broad gros-grain ribbon pass undOr 
the chin and are caught at the left side in a single bow-knot 
with ends. The crown is encircled with a twist of bronze 
velvet, which is formed into soft loops at the back, while a 
cluster of tips is caught at the left side in a close mass. The 
effect of this style of trimming is very jaunty, and the hat is 
becoming to nearly every face. 

Figure No. 3.—This illustrates a close round shape that 


may be worn to droop over the eyes or sit back from the 
face, according to the occasion upon which it is required. 
The frame is covered with velvet, the edge being bound with 
embossed velvet. The same rich material is wrapped about 
the crown in a soft loose fold and grouped at the back in 



Figure No. 3. —Ladies’ Velvet Hat. 

(For Description see Article ‘ Hats and Bonnets,’ on this Page.) 

full hows. The ground of the embossed velvet is of a pale 
shade, and the arabesques forming the design are of the color 
of the hat covering. A dark tip and a light one mingle 
with the loops and give a soft effect to the hat at the left 
side, while a handsome gilt buckle is fastened to the coil at 
the right side. If the contrast described is considered too 
marked, dark colors may be used for the trimming as well as 
for the hat. The shape may be obtained in felt and trimmed 
with velvet, satin, plush or silk as desired, together with such 
ornaments as may seem advisable. 

Figure No. 4.— The hat illustrated is of navy-blue felt, 
with trimmings of light and dark blue, together with a tip 



Figure No. 4.—Ladies’ Hat. 


(For Description see Article ‘ Hats and Bonnets,’ on this Page.) 

and a fancy wing. The shape has a square crown, with a 
flaring brim, which sits slightly up from the face in front and 
curves close to the head at the back. The brim is faced 
underneath with navy-blue velvet, and is underlaid with pale- 
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blue silk formed into a soft twist and two or three full but 
small loops. Light and dark silk are intermingled to form 
the outside decoration, while streamers of pale-blue ribbon 
fall from the back, after being confined by a knot of dark 
silk. Above the fancy bow at the left side-front are fastened 
a short tip and a dainty wing, which lend a charming jaunti¬ 


ness to the hat. Plush is one of the fashionable millinery 
materials of the season, and is used not only to trim hats but 
to make them. A plush hat of this description would be 
elegant with decorations of the same intermingled with satin. 
Velvet, with plush or satin trimmings, will make up hand¬ 
somely in this style. 


STYLISH LINGERIE. 


Figures Nos. 1 and 2.— Demi-toilette frequently demands 
something lighter or gayer than a plain linen collar and cuffs. 

/ 



Figures Nos. 1 and 2. —Ladies’ Collarette and Cuff. 


(For Description see Article ‘ Stylish Lingerie,’ on this Page.) 


To meet this requirement, prettily shaped linens are bordered 
with laces of various kinds. The collar and cuff's may be of 
double or triple materials, and neatly finished by themselves 
before the lace is added, because it is usual for one set of 
linen to outwear two or more borders of edgings. Among 
the late caprices of taste in these matters is a fine Smyrna 
lape, composed on its plain inner edge of unbleached linen 
threads, while the fanciful parts may be of pale blue, delicate 
green, light rose, mauve, straw color, gray or fawn. Some¬ 
times the edge is a bright scarlet, and not infrequently it is 
wrought of two or three colors in leaves, flowers or other 
dainty figures. It is overhanded flatly to the linen or it may 
be gathered in a full ruffle. Hamburg or needlework edg¬ 
ings are also pretty and dressy upon linen lingerie , and so are 
many other laces, but of course they should be of sufficiently 
substantial fiber to bear the frequent washings and clear- 
starchings that linens must receive. 

Many ladies are fond of colored borders to white linens for 
morning collars. These are produced by bias bindings of 
chambreys, percales, etc., either striped or checked or plain, 
neatly laid over the edges and stitched to position. Ladies 
are making up their own linen lingerie with straight folded 
outer edges on both collars and cuffs, and beautiful hem¬ 
stitched and open needle-work is made when the threads are 
drawn at the inner edges of the hems. This style is very 
refined and elegant for handsome or ceremonious morning toi¬ 
lettes and to wear with visiting, street and carriage costumes. 


Figure No. 3. —This illustration represents an addition to 
a dress that has been plainly finished. Many tops of hand¬ 
some costumes are left plain for the convenience of wearing 
a lace cape or fichu, to produce a demi-toilette. This article, 
though made separately, possesses all the elegance of effect 
that is produced by a deep vest collar which is permanently 
attached to a street costume. It is a very recent importation 
from Paris and will be used as a transferable article, chang¬ 
ing an ordinary dress into a stylish and becoming garment. 
The top of the dress body may be folded under to form an 
open neck with full ruc’nings. The collar is made over a piece of 
crinoline, with a piping at its outer edge and a lining of thin 
silk concealing the inner one. A bias fold is plaited and set 
into the back between the outside and lining. This fold is wid¬ 
est at the center of the back and terminates just in front of the 
ears. The collar and plaitings may differ in material, in 
which case the former is like the piping. This collar may 
be seen elsewhere in the magazine, and the model for it is 
No. 6097, price 15 cents, or 7d. Sterling. It is here made of 
black silk, but it may be used for velvet, or silk and velvet 
combined, or for light silk to wear with evening dresses of 



Figure No. 3.—Ladies’ Adjustable Collar. 

Cut by Pattern No. G097, price 7d. Sterling or 15 cents. 

(For Description see Article ‘ Stylish Lingerie,’ on this Page.) 

harmonizing color. It is also frequently made of woolen 
goods for permanent or temporary adjustment upon basques, 
polonaises or Princess dresses of the same material. 


U-jF” To insure the filling of orders for Delineators for 
any specific edition , we should receive them by or before the 
tenth of the month preceding the date of issue. For instance: 
parties wishing the Delineator for February may be certain to 


secure copies of that edition by sending in their orders by the 
tenth of January. We shall, of course , as far as possible, fill all 
orders received at a later date; but we cannot always do so. 
This rule will continue until further notice. 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


Figure No. 1.—The lady who has gathered summery 
things to brighten her Winter hours is sometimes at a loss to 
know how or in what way to arrange them, so as to return 
to her the greatest possible satisfaction. Autumnal leaves of 
scarlet maples, yellow birches, russet oaks, crimson creepers, 



Figure No. 1 . — Basket for Leaves and Grasses. 

(For Description see Article ‘ The Work-Table,’ on this Page.) 


purple cornus floridas , and the gorgeous sumachs, besides the 
ruddy berries of the ash, the flame-colored bitter-sweet, and 
all sorts of feathery grasses, seed-pods, catkins, silky milk¬ 
weeds, maiden’s-hair ferns, mosses, and ever so many more 
beauty-children of the forest, stream and meadow, are gath¬ 
ered at the time of their richest colorings or their highest 
perfections, and to secure the utmost delight from them is 
sometimes a puzzling question to their possessor. 

One of the latest pretty things in which to place them is a 
square basket woven of flat wood lamp-lighters, such as we 
purchase for a trifle at any house-furnishing or lamp store. 
The bottom may be of stiff paper or cardboard of the proper 
size and fastened bv threads to the upright lighters placed at 
each corner. Other lighters, of half length and double- 
pointed at the top, are interlaced or woven together with 
full-length lighters to look like loose lattice-work. Ribbons 
tie them together at the corners, and the basket is filled up 
with dry moss. Two lighters extend from opposite corners, 
where they are fastened by the ribbon, and are tied together 
in the center by a ribbon to form a handle. Sometimes there 
are two sets of handles, that cross each other at the center 
and are tied into permanent place by the same ribbon. If the 
lighters are too dry, they may refuse to bend without break¬ 
ing, in which case an immersion in hot water softens and 
renders them pliable. 

After the basket is finished, the ferns, foliage, seed-balls, 
grasses, etc., may be arranged with the stems placed deeply 
in the moss to look very charming. The fair Summer time 
will thus find a long and pleasant existence in a Winter room. 
Interlaced straws make not dissimilar baskets, and these 
are sometimes more convenient to procure than the flat wood 
lighters. When interwoven with narrow satin ribbons, they 
are very dainty and effective. 


Figures Nos. 2 and 3.—A beautiful little convenience to 
hold rings, brooches, studs, sleeve-buttons, etc., may be made 
in the form illustrated. First three pieces of reed or stiff 
wires of equal length may be neatly, but not too smoothly, 
wound with tin-foil for the tripod. This tin-foil may be 
saved from the wrappings of various things, such as smoking- 
tobacco, chocolate, etc. Even little pieces pinch together on 
these rods and hold their places of ornament nicely. A piece 
of pasteboard of sufficient size is cut like the diagram and wired 
on its edges, and the under part may be of silver cardboard 
embroidered in the points, or of satin paper with pictures 
pasted upon it in decalcomanie style. The top is satin or 
silk, neatly quilted to cotton batting. This quilting is laid 
upon the top, and the edges are turned over upon the paper 
and basted to position, so that the threads will not show on 
the quilted part. A narrow satin ribbon is box-plaited and 
sewed to conceal the rough edges of the quilting, and also to 
ornament the paper portion. The article is then bent upward 
into position according to the representation, and ribbons 
which are sewed to the outer edges tie it to the tripod, which 
has been already joined and ornamented by other tiny ribbon 
bows. It is a pretty bit of fancy-work, and the result is as 
handsome and effective as a bouquet of bright flowers upon 
a dressing-table, providing pretty and harmonizing colors are 
chosen for its construction. 

Figure No. 4.— The light of a lamp should never fall di¬ 
rectly upon the eyes—not even through a translucent shade 
if it be a white one. A shade-cover of silk, paper or any 
material that will soften and tone the blaze, and at the same 
time permit the rays of light to fall upon the book or work, 
is better for the health of the sight and also more com¬ 
fortable. 

Many picturesque devices are arranged for these screens 
to the eyes. Our illustration exhibits a pretty style, 
which may be varied according to taste. The pieces of 
cardboard are cut in proper shape, bound with ribbon and 
embroidered. They are joined together by little bows, and 
a piece of stiff wire is bent into a circle as large as is the 
shade half-way from the upper to the lower edges. A center 
wire ring to slip over the glass chimney is connected to the 
large outer wire by prongs of the same, looped about both 



Figures Nos. 2 and 3.—Basket fcr Toilette-Table. 
(For Description see Article ‘ The Work-Table,’ on this Page.) 


rings to look like a wheel with but few spokes to it. The 
shade is then placed over the wires, and' the arangement 
though simple becomes an attractive addition to a lamp even 
when it is kept upon the center-table in the day-time. 

The different pieces which form the screen may be made 
with ribbon wires, bent into shape and covered with pink, 
blue or green silk and bordered with chenille before tying 
the parts together. Pictures, such as are purchased to orna¬ 
ment china vases, may be pasted upon the silk, and produce 
charming effects. Sometimes a narrow silk fringe is added 
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to the under edge of the shade, even when it is chenille-trim- 
ed. Colored paper is also pretty for these things, especially 
if a cluster of leaves be drawn upon the wrong side of it with 
a fine pencil, and a pen-knife follow the marks in slight 
cuts to permit a glimmer of light to pass through. The 
outlines of ferns made by pin-pricks in colored papers are 
also very effective in the evening. 

Figure No. 5.—This pretty and convenient article of 
use is one of those bits of feminine ingenuity and taste which 
are both pleasant in the making and also in the using. The 
back is flat, as is also the bottom, and the front piece is bent 
to suit the oval edge of the latter. A model for it is furnished 
by us. It is No. 6091, and can be obtained for the trifling 
sum of 15 cents, or 7d. Sterling. 

Three pieces of perforated silver cardboard should be cut 
somewhat larger than the parts of the model, as this excess 
of size will be required to meet the usual wear that is caused 
while it is being embroidered. The extra part will of course be 
cut away before the three pieces are joined together. The 
ornamental work may be done by Avorsteds, silks, or colored 



Figure No. 4.—Lamp Shade. 


(For Description see Article ‘ The Work-Table,’ on Page 31.) 

■darning cotton. A lining of silk, cashmere or Silesia should 
be added to hide the roughness of the ends and the knots of 
the needle-Avork, and should be neatly overcast to the edges 
of the cardboard. The parts are then seAved together, and a 


cord made of worsted, a finish of chenille, or a silk cord may 
complete the pocket. To suspend it upon the wall, a ribbon 
loop, with rosette, is joined to the back of the top, as il¬ 
lustrated. A cord to correspond Avith the bordering, with 
tassels to match, is also a pretty arrangement with which to 
hang it in position. 

If the three pieces are made of cardboard either col¬ 
ored or white, with pictures pasted upon it and the 
edges bound with ribbon, a very pretty basket will be 
made. If the board be stiff, and covered on the visible 
side with quilted satin and bordered with tiny box-plaited 
satin ribbon after it is lined with some plain material, it is 
very elegant indeed. A fringe of silk in the same color is 
effective if placed on the under front edge. Turkish. tOAveling, 
with appliqueed leaves, birds, or butterflies in colored cash¬ 
meres, is also a beautiful covering for it, and worsted cords 
may finish it and also suspend it from the wall. A raveled 
fringe of the tOAveling, with worsteds tied into it at short 
intervals, is handsome upon the lower edge. Another finish 
for the toweling, and indeed for the silver cardboard or the 



Figure No. 5.—Wall-Basket. 

Cut by Pattern No. G091, price 7d. Sterling or 15 cents. 

(For Description see Article ‘The Work-Table,’ on this Page.) 

satin, is a row of sequin buttons of gilt, steel or pearl 
suspended instead of the fringe. 

This basket is convenient for comb and brush, thread, 
scissors and needles, or for cards and letters. It requires 
half a yard of material fourteen inches Avide to make it as 
represented. 


COSTUMES FOE MASQUERADES. 


After the good cheer attending the Christmas and the 
New Year, it doesn’t quite suit Fashion that we should im¬ 
mediately settle doAvn entirely to quietness and the sterner 
duties of life. 

King Carnival has made the Winter-tide the season pro¬ 
per for quilting-frolics, apple-bees, kettle-drums, Germans, 
donation-parties, balls, sociables and masquerades ; and Fash¬ 
ion is ready to vouch for his relationship to the Family of 
Pleasures, of which she is herself an able representative. 

The tidings of what they are doing in cities flies on the 
wings of the wind or flashes along the telegraph wires to 
country parts, and style there generally likes to do as style 
does in the fashionable metropolis. 

In cities it is counted a very agreeable affair to have a 
masquerade, and fancy costumers have pretty busy times in 
supplying the various demands upon their ready resources or 
inventive powers. Last year the nobility of Canada were 
entertained en masque by the Governor General of Canada, 


and Lord Dufferin, the host, Avho Avished his disguise to be 
a perfect surprise to his friends, sent his order all the Avay to 
New York to have it manufactured by an artist in high favor 
Avith the elite. The affair was magnificent; the dresses were 
described as splendid, picturesque, unique and bizarre;,and 
this was the right way for them to be at so grand a ball. 

Masquerades are going to be quite popular this Winter, 
and the rural districts will probably have one if no more, 
because these localities do not Avish their city cousins to so 
far outshine them, as they surely will, if they are permitted 
to have all the sociability to themselves. 

Private gatherings are of course of much less magnitude 
and inferior in distinction to the assembly we have referred 
to. Nevertheless, the subject of costumes profoundly inter¬ 
ests the sum-total of invited guests, and the following 
number of piquant and appropriate dresses are offered for 
their approbation : 

“ Sunrise ” is bright and pretty in an attire of ruddy crim_ 
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son, blue and yellow, profusely trimmed with tinsel. The 
•dress may be of silk, satin or velvet, or an intermingling 
oif one with the other, a combination that would not be 
at all out of place at an elegant rout like Lord Dufferin’s. 
A short skirt of blue extends nearly to the top of high white 
kid sandals glittering with gilt. Another skirt, made with 
points of yellow and scarlet, is worn over this. The yellow 
points are long and narrow, radiating downward from the 
belt and alternating with the points of scarlet, which are 
adjusted under the yellow so as to depend thus all around 
the figure. A border of gilt braid surrounds the drapery, 
and two rows of the same encircle the hem of the lower 
skirt. The corsage is round, composed of yellow material, 
and richly decorated with gilt galloon on the body and 
sleeves; and upon the head is placed a crown surmounted 
with gilt and crimson points. 

For the simpler parties, the dress will make - a good ap¬ 
pearance if developed partly in cambric or delaine and partly 
in paper muslin. Again, it may be all of delaine, but which¬ 
ever is selected, the tinsel will be necessary to complete the 
effect. 

To represent a “Fleet of Yachts” wear a sea-green dress 
adorned with white vessels, their sails wide-spread as though 
before a flying gale. In order to cut out the first vessel make a 
model in paper, and this will be rendered a possibility by ob¬ 
taining a cheap picture of any in the sailing sqjuadron delin¬ 
eated in a race. A silk costume will require to have velvet 
yachts, and a cambric, paper-muslin or delaine dress yachts 
of white domestic. A flag may flutter from the peak of each, 
with her name hastily embroidered on it with colored silk or 
cotton. 

A “Watteau Shepherdess” extravagantly inclined may 
appear in a skirt of pale-blue silk and a tunic striped in pink 
and white. The tunic usually separates in the center of the 
front and is draped back to display the longer garment. A 
short round basque of pink silk has a stomacher of white 
tulle, and the sides of the jacket are caught together loosely 
with a pink lace crossing over the stomacher. The hair is 
adjusted in floating curls and crested with a jaunty straw hat 
trimmed with a blue ribbon. Her crook may be a slender 
stick wound with ribbon tied in a coquettish bow at the top. 
Gay striped stockings and low slippers with heels are suit¬ 
able for the feet. 

Should the artless maid scorn to bring the mockery of such 
costly trappings into her Arcadia, she may choose from 
simpler fabrics and keep to the style of the toilette only. 

A rich disguise illustrating a noble Duchess has a 'court 
train of black velvet lined with ermine fur, over a oetticoat 
of orange satin trimmed with two ruffles of white lace. The 
body of the robe is also of black velvet, with a satin vest 
adorned with lace. Deep square sleeves of velvet, lined with 
satin, depend gracefully over the arms, and'a ruff of lace is 
worn about the throat. A velvet coiffure in Marie Stuart 
shape, bordered with pearl beads, is the ornamentation for 
the head and is graced with ostrich plumes. 

A masquerade will permit of this stately outfit being nicely 
imitated by black delaine or cotton goods, ermine made of 
white canton flannel dotted with slender black patches simu¬ 
lating ermine tips, and a skirt, vest and sleeve-linings of paper- 
muslin trimmed with cheap showy lace. 

A “ Glow-worm ” is represented by a black dress sprinkled 
with jet or clair tle lune beads. A black half-masque will be 


needed with it, and it should have a deep fringe of beads 
along the lower part. The inexpensive jet will do for the 
occasion. 

“ Queen Cotton ” wears a training robe of unbleached cot¬ 
ton or cream-white cashmere, sewn all over with tufts of 
cotton. She dons a square cap, with its four corners sus¬ 
pending cotton balls, and a feathery mass of cotton plumes 
the top. 

“Aunt Mehitable Tabithy " may be ushered in, with her 
card a large-sized pasteboard on which her name is writ¬ 
ten in letters as large as one may be disposed to have them. 
She is a very old-fashioned person in a gayly-flowered 
chintz gown, with a ridiculously short waist, and a very 
broad collar of coarse Hamburg embroidery worked in star¬ 
ing eyelets. The skirt should reach the ankles, the feet 
should be in slippers with black strings crossing over the in¬ 
step, and the hair should be dressed with long dangling cork¬ 
screw curls in front and a very small twist high in the back 
topped by a tall tortoise-shell comb. 

Her daughter may be first introduced into society on the 
eventful evening, and be a very young and tall miss in long 
white pantalets descending to the top of her feet and a frock 
as gaudy as her mamma’s. Her hair may be dressed in a 
few spindling curls, and she may carry a large nosegay of 
bright-colored blossoms. 

We come now to the fresh and chaste “Water-Lily” ir# 
vestments of white and delicate green. White composes the 
short robe, and a trimming of green is arranged to ascend in< 
small pyramids from the bottom in one row. A tunic falls 1 
below a pointed bodice with short sleeves and Pompadour 
neck. A wreath of lilies crowns the hair. The shoes and 
stockings are white. A few spangles may be added here and 
there to sparkle like drops of dew fallen on the flower. 

A “Mad Ophelia” wears a long vaporous dress of white 
Swiss or tarletan, with bunches of wild grasses and cardinal 
poppies tacked carelessly upon the skirt. Her hair streams 
dishevelled over her shoulders, and on it is a wreath of 
grasses and cardinal poppies. She carries on her arm a 
wullow basket filled with flowers. 

A white skirt, with a crimson waist cut pointed in the back 
and front, is requisite for the “ Queen of Hearts.” A goodly 
number of hearts, supposed to have been caught by 
skilful angling, may be scattered about her skirt wherever 
she wills, and a heart may lie on the top of each white boot. 
Make the skirt of tarletan or some other airy material, and 
have it short. The waist and hearts will do either of silk, 
delaine or cambric. In her hand she has a fishing rod, with 
bait and hook on the end of the line. 

It would be worse than useless for us to do more toward 
telling anybody how they should act in assuming any of 
these characters than to say be perfectly natural, be yourself 
in short, or if you can make some happy allusions to your dis¬ 
guise in quoting from the language of flowers in taking the 
Water-Lily, or from Hamlet in representing Ophelia, or again 
from pastoral poetry suitable to the Shepherdess, you will 
give them more popularity among the assemblage about you. 

An attempt to strictly follow any set rules for enjoying 
yourself or contributing to the success of masquing, is apt to 
render the affair stiff and heavy. Though the fine art of 
ceremony and studied behavior is very well at gilt-edged 
entertainments, formality ought to be notified to stay at 
home from masquerades. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES OF PATTERNS. 


On orders for Packages of Patterns the following discounts 
will be allowed, but the entire amount must be ordered at 
one time. In ordering, specify the Patterns by their numbers. 

On receipt of $3.00, or 12s. Sterling, we will allow a selec¬ 
tion of $4.00, or 16s. Sterling, in Patterns. On receipt of 
$5.00, or £1., we will allow a selection of $7.00, or £1. 8s. 
in Patterns. On receipt of $10.00, or £2., we will allow a 
selection of $ 15.00, or £3., in Patterns. 

3 


Patterns, when sent by mail, are post-paid; but Parcels- 
Delivery or Express charges we cannot pay. 

In making remittances, if possible, send by Draft or Post- 
Office Money-Order. Do not risk money in a Letter without 
Registering it. A Large, Clearly Illustrated Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue of all the Current Styles will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of Stamp to prepay postage. 

E. BUTTERICK & CO. 
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DRESS MATERIALS. 


Evening dresses usually follow after street and visiting 
costumes in the order of interest felt by a lady who is fond 
of social life. Not that full dress is least because last in being 
prepared, but because her other apparel is first required for 
use. 

It was at one time supposed that the Princess style of 
shaping a costume was unsuited to anything except the 
heaviest of fabrics, but a trial of models for this graceful dress 
has established the fact that it is an altogether elegant 
fashion even for tissues. A plain under-dress, cut by the 
same model, is always worn beneath gossamer materials, but 
this under-dress need not be made of silk if it is inconvenient. 
The silky surface of an English Silesia not only produces the 
same effect as does the real article, but it may be procured in 
all the evening shades. It is firm enough in fiber and texture 
to make even a body-lining to the dress quite unnecessary. 
If a lady possesses unfashionable or frayed evening silks, 
she can make them over into the “ slip Princess,” as this 
under-dress is styled, and above it she may wear muslin, 
chambrey, tissue, grenadine, brocaded gauze, Alegerine, 
crepe du Chine , etc. The lower part of the slip may be 
covered with plaitings of muslin or lace. 

The thin goods just mentioned may not be novelties in 
name, because in thin materials there is really nothing new, 
except that colored figures and borders upon cream-white 
are found tamboured upon muslins in brocades of either rich 
or dainty tints, and also upon gauzes and tissues, but the 
body of the goods has neither changed its name nor its real 
quality. 

As we have announced several times before, soft woolen 
goods in cashmeres, albatross cloths, etc., in evening colors, 
are in large demand; and we repeat it again, because, while 
they were in fashionable use during last season, they are now 
as much an established need in the outfit of young ladies, 
both married and single, as are black cashmeres in the ward¬ 
robe of ladles of every age. These goods receive all the 
shades that can be found in evening silks, and are less trying 
to the figure and complexion, because they bear no gloss 
upon their surfaces, and besides they wash quite as well as a 
piece of linen, leaving no traces of the hand of the laundress, 
provided they are pressed upon their wrong sides. For any 
except the most elaborate of entertainments, a pale-colored 
or cream-white woolen costume is considered not only a 
proper but a really elegant toilette. 

When Fashion has once signified her approval of a fabric, 
it may be ever so simple and inexpensive, it is respected. 
This honor she has conferred upon cashmeres and albatross 
cloths, and also upon a thin cream-white, twilled gauze flan¬ 
nel which is the very latest admiration of ladies of taste. 
Then there is a cream-white bourette, which only differs 
from the Algerine in not being striped across with thin silken 
lines. 

Plain silk or satin sleeves, silk pipings, and perhaps other 
additions of ornament, are made to bourettes to heighten 
and intensify their rough effects. 

Glossy silk fringes are attractive upon bourettes, because 
of the contrast of their brightness with the dull surface of 
these fashionable goods. Matelasses and brocades are also 
used in combination with white and ivory bourettes. Che¬ 
nille cloths, or plushes which have crinkled or looped sur¬ 
faces and which remind one of the Eugenie Velours that was 
fashionable a few years since, are often selected for border- 
ings to matelasses , cream-white Pym’s poplins, Siciliennes and 
satins, because the main fabric is glossy. On the other hand 

f flossy additions or trimmings intensify the attractions of all 
usterless goods. 

Plain muslins in ivory shades are made up in many in¬ 
stances with colored Smyrna edgings upon their ruffles or 
plaitings. The color is wrought in delicate tints upon the 
outer edge of the lace. The effect of these tinted laces is 


quite charming, especially if the floral decorations of the 
toilette harmonize in shade. 

Broeaded tarletans make stylish evening dresses, and they 
are inexpensive when it is remembered that all the trimming 
required for their completion accompanies them. They 
crush easily, but they may be pressed out again aud freshen¬ 
ed, and they will last a season at least with careful usage. 

For very elegant toilettes, Lyons silks combined with bro¬ 
cades take the lead in popular favor. These brocades may be 
of satin back-ground with velvet arabesques, plaids, stripes, 
broken lines* or floral figures raised upon them in the same 
color, but usually the figure contrasts with the plain part. 
This satin back-ground is generally the brightest color. Gold, 
gray, blue, pale-green, amethyst and rose colors are the lead¬ 
ing tints for the satin, and the velvet which is brocaded upon 
it ranges through the lighter cloth colors to blue-black. These 
rich dresses are ornamented very slightly if at all, so that 
when one considers the cost of the materials that are usually 
cut up into trimmings, and the expense of the labor upon 
them, provided another person is employed to make them, 
the rich fabric does not cost so very much more in the end 
than that which is less valuable. 

For wrappers, the leading novelty is a thick serge which 
is striped by an interweaving of Oriental colors in designs 
which accord with its tints. These are made up with no 
trimmings whatever, except handsome buttons. 

Another novelty for wrappers, and also for over-dresses, 
is a lady’s-cloth that is plaided or blocked in another shade 
of the same color. These plaids are seldom regular and are 
very pretty. It is a grave material made to appear quite 
lively by this variety in its own shades. It costs little or no 
more than opera flannel, and it is firmer, while it is equally if 
not more agreeable to the touch, and it is superior in appear- 
ence to ordinary flannels. For dresses to wear upon long 
journeys which include night-travel, nothing can be more 
stylish and serviceable at the same'time. Woolen damasks 
are much in use for street dresses and for morning robes. 

Cloths, in that quality which is known as belonging to 
ladies and sometimes called Genoa suiting, and also in a 
firmer and finer fabric of woolens, are much in request to 
wear in fashionable costumes. As is always the case in 
these matters, one extreme produces an admiration for the 
other, and whether this be perversity of woman’s nature no¬ 
body can with certainty assert, but it would have required an 
Oracle to predict that when the very rough bourette became 
popular, a smooth material would establish itself as a for¬ 
midable rival to it, just as soon as the manufacturer could 
produce such a goods from his looms. 

In most decided contrast to finished cloths are the Drap 
Negieuse , a thick material with heavy patches of white fuz 
upon it that suggest snow-flakes. Drap Ottoman is a goods 
with coarse but irregular lengthwise threads of color woven 
into a duller ground. Drap Velours has a roughly finished, 
but velvety surface. Drap Oriental is a brocade of raw silk 
and woolen combined, with fine effects of rich color just 
showing through the duller tints which form the basis of the 
fabric. Drap Bourette is that rough knotty goods which 
has so easily captivated the hearts of womankind. All 
these materials require to be relieved or contrasted with 
trimmings that have a smoother and plainer surface. 

Our American silks are improving in texture and finish 
every year. They have become so attractive in quality and 
so beautiful in their colors that they have already reduced 
the amount of imported silks very largely. Their service¬ 
ableness is really extraordinary, which is owing it is said 
to the absence of a gum that is added to many foreign 
silks to give them extra gloss and also to increase their 
weight. 

American silks cost less than do foreign fabrications, but 
even the best of Lyons brands are not as expensive as they 
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were last year, notwithstanding we were threatened with a 
■“ silk famine.” 

Even the least costly of dress goods are unusually hand¬ 
some this season, and bear such fascinating names that they 
are easily disposed of. Cheap new fabrics are woven prettily 
and are called basketines, camel’s-hairs, Sultana serges, polo 
.stripes, damasses , etc. They are in rich colors and make 
picturesque costumes. They will outlast one season easily, 
and if nicely modeled they are really stylish in effect. 

For cloaks, there are the rough and the smooth beavers, 
.silk and woolen faced matelasses, basket beavers, chinchilla 
-cloths, Siciliennes , velvets, velveteens, plushes, shagg (the 
latter material having long silvery hairs suggesting the fur 
that is called unplucked otter), honeycomb cloths, woolen 
-corduroys, etc.; and each one has its stanch friends. Per¬ 
haps for a lady who possesses but one outer-garment for 
Winter, and desires a dressy cloak, the silk-faced matelasse 


takes the lead in public admiration. It is not very expensive, 
and if trimmed at all it may be with fur, or with clair du June 
or jet gimps and fringes. Or perhaps with French laces in¬ 
stead of fringes, and with the same glittering headings. This 
cloak, if properly shaped, is handsome indeed, as well as most 
comfortable for the coldest weather. Of course it must be 
warmly lined. 

White matelasse , also pale-blue, straw color and scarlet, are 
selected with quilted silk linings for rich opera cloaks. They 
are often bordered with fringes that are headed with white 
fox furs. 

Siciliennes both repped and brocaded, embroidered silks, 
cloths and cashmeres in all evening colors, are also being 
made up for opera cloaks. White fur or feather trimmings in 
beautiful tints, as well as charming fringes, are the popular 
borderings for them. Appliqueed embroideries upon lace 
foundations are also seen upon them. 




TRIMMINGS. 


One extreme generally follows another in fashion, just as 
■as it does in some other things in this world, and almost as 
soon as an article of dress or ornament becomes an unus¬ 
ual favorite it is suddenly discovered to be dethroned. How¬ 
ever, the pretty galloons, with brocades and embroideries, 
still loiter in the sunshine of popular favor; and while they 
are prospering both here and in Western cities, there 
have come from the hands of the Eastern fabricateur those 
gorgeous gimps and fringes of clair de lune and silk, bronzed 
-crystals and chenille, -cut jets and twist; but from these 
brilliant and expensive allurements, many ladies of superior 
tastes have turned to the tiny, fascinating pipings of silk 
or satin which are laid in a triplet of colors, or perhaps in 
-only two tints. 

There is such a subdued charm in these pipings, which are 
sometimes combined of one woolen, one satin and one silk 
fold, that it is no wonder that for pocket, cuff and collar 
edges, and for borderings for polonaises, and even for tops 
of hems which are turned over upon the right side of flounces, 
they should be a more than an ordinarily stylish and fashion¬ 
able decoration. 

To make these pipings effective, a projecting lining or a 
hem-like facing, which is stiffened by thin crinoline, is 
joined to the under side of the article to be thus orna¬ 
mented. Cut the strips for narrow piping an inch wide 
and exactly bias. Run a single edge of the material selected 
for the outer fold upon the wrong side of the projecting 
piece that has been prepared to receive it, then turn it over 
upon the right side as if it were a binding, and baste it firmly 
and closely to its permanent place. The next piping is folded, 
arranged to overlap the outer one, and basted permanently. 
All other lines or pipings of -color are arranged similarly. 
When all the folds are nicely adjusted, the edge of the gar¬ 
ment is turned under and basted so as to exhibit the pipings 
evenly, and then blind-stitched carefully and strongly down 
to the top of the upper fold. This produces an elegant finish 
and is neat in appearance even upon the wrong side. 

Bronze or moss green is often piped with pale blue and 
-dull golden colors, with an outer piping of the goods, and 
the gold placed next the garment, with the blue between 
it and the outer piping. This arrangement is very like an Ori¬ 
ental finish and is greatly admired. If only two pipings are 
•chosen, the lower edge of the polonaise or over-skirt is often 
hemmed upward on the right side, or more than likely it is faced 
on the outside with a bias piece of the goods, when the piping' 
may also be basted upon the outside af the polonaise with the 
folded edge upward, and the hem which has been lined with 
crinoline may be blind-stitched upon the raw edge of the 
lower fold. With this arrangment of hem any number of 
pipings may be applied that suit the taste, provided that the 
upper one be fixed at a sufficient distance from the outer edge 
of the garment. 


When this unostentatious trimming of pipings borders a 
costume it is this season’s prevailing taste to add to it very 
handsome and somewhat large buttons. Of course an excess 
in size would be indelicate in buttons, as are all excesses of 
ornament, but they may be selected in very handsome varie¬ 
ties. Not that they need be an extravagance to be attractive 
and fashionable, but they often are. The lady, who is fond 
of making pretty things with her needle, can easily embroider 
or crochet in a short time a sufficient number of buttons for 
her new costume, which if purchased would be very costly. 
The embroidered button is usually a mold covered with the 
dress material and .embroidered in sewing-silk chosen from 
the two colors of pipings. For crochet buttons she covers 
the molds with the lightest fabric that is in the folds, and 
crochets over them in lace open-work with the darkest color 
in coarse sewing-silk or silk twist. This open work permits 
the light color to shoiv through, and yet does not make it too 
prominent. 

When these or any other styles of button are used for 
ornament only, simulated button-holes increase their effect 
materially. Indeed these ornamental button-holes are al¬ 
most universally applied to handsome toilettes, and they 
compel one to consider dresses of the most simple fabrics as 
refined costumes, provided they are neatly made and taste¬ 
fully arranged. 

There are two methods of making them of the dress or 
trimming materials. One style is the very narrow French 
piping, the two edges of the fold showing prettily on the 
right side. This piping is doubled so as to form an exact 
angle at the loop end, and the cut ends are hidden by the 
button. They are blind-stitched to position. The other 
style of button-hole is made of the round, hard piping that is 
either folded over a soft cord or made of doubled folds of 
silk, which produce the same round and solid effect. 

Still another simulated button-hole is arranged of twisted 
silk cord, which may be made of intermingled sewing silks 
that combine a part or even all of the colors in the trim¬ 
mings. This twist or cord is arranged like the round piping. 

There are no varieties of buttons that can be considered as 
really out of fashion at present, but those which are above the 
medium size appear to possess the largest share of popular¬ 
ity. Tiny, very tiny, buttons are used in borderings. They 
are set in rows between braids, galloons, etc.; but as a gen¬ 
eral thing, when rather small buttons are selected for closing 
& vest, or for other real uses, a much larger size is added for 
decorative purposes. Inlaid, colored or carved pearl; enam- 
eled-wood, celluloid, ivory; filagree silver, burnished steel, 
and fire-gilt; gray and white crystals in intaglio; beam 
tifully painted woods, bone and horn; jets, both hand- 
somely cut and plain; and all sorts of possible and almost 
impossible materials, are used for the button of this season. 

Folds of brocaded goods are much admired when added 
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to plain or nearly plain materials, especially if the sleeve or 
any small portion of the costume is also brocaded. Emboss¬ 
ed velvets are also favorite borderings either in ribbons or 
when cut bias of a wide piece of this costly fabric. 

Slashed, plaited, castellated, and deeply scolloped edges, and 
also edges that are cut out square and neatly bound, are 
much admired by ladies of superior style. As a general 
thing, the bound edge is underlaid by side-plaitings or ruffles, 
but sometimes by fringe arranged in a plait at each opening 
to project as if it were a tassel. This fringe should always 
be deep enough to show a little below the bindings, as well 
as at the openings. 

Fringes, laid in short rows one above the other upon the 
sides of a skirt or a polonaise, are considered an elegant ar¬ 
rangement. Jabots of fringe or lace, that extend nearly 
down the sides or front of a costume, are also very elegant. 
Less lace is required, and the effect is quite as handsome, if 
ribbon loops and ends intermingle with the lace cascade, 
which the Parisienne calls la jabot. 

Plaitings still hold the highest position as dress ornaments, 
although they are seldom used alone; and they are more fan¬ 
cifully arranged than formerly. Fixed to a garment as cas¬ 
cades, they are very attractive, especially if ribbon loops or 
ends, or perhaps both, are intermingled with them. Some¬ 
times a jabot or cascade of plaitings and ribbon extends 
down one side of the garment, while a cascade of fringe or 
lace, or perhaps cross-strips of ornament, are upon the oppo¬ 
site side. 

Woolen fringes, in which various bourette colors are inter¬ 
mingled, are extremely effective and stylish, and not too 
expensive. Indeed, if a lady pays by the day for labor ex¬ 
pended upon trimmings composed of the dress fabric, she 
will find these fringes "the less costly of the two decorations. 


One of the late effective dress ornamentations is made by- 
slashing the edges of a garment very deeply, lining these cut 
portions with a contrasting color or material, and either 
looping them upward underneath so that the added color shall 
show itself but daintily, or folding them up on the right side. 
If the latter arrangement suits best, the faced parts may 
be fastened up by tiny buttons, or folded obliquely so that 
the ends are hidden. Some ladies turn one loop up on the 
outside, and the next one underneath. Ingenuity has no 
limit in the arrangement of a lady’s dress trimmings, as we 
are led to believe. These ornaments are often made on the 
bottom of a polonaise to fall over a trimmed skirt, or they 
are made upon the lower edge of a skirt to fall over plaitings 
or ruffles that are set upon the facings. 

Furs in narrowed strips are used for street dresses by such 
as like them. There is such a variety of the qualities of these 
decorations that a chronicler of styles can only say that the 
purse not only limits the quantity of these ornaments, but it 
also fixes their quality. Chinchilla, silver-fox, white-fox, 
fisher-tail, American-marten and blue-fox are most fre¬ 
quently seen; but the more curious of animals, as well as 
the rarest of birds, are chosen by luxurious people; though 
after all not any of the provisions that come direct from nature 
are reallv as popular this season as are those which are fur¬ 
nished by the tasteful industries of human fingers. 

The gray squirrel, black coney and gray coon are as usual 
selected for trimming some of the garments of our misses, 
girls and small boys, because they are warm-looking and yet 
inexpensive. They are not, however, considered important 
additions to the present beautiful styles of AVinter costumes. 
The shape of the garment is of more interest to the one who 
makes it this season, than the ornaments that are to be 
added to it. 


'DRESS HATS FOR JANUARY. 


Many who are glancing through this epitome of fashion¬ 
able reports will be tempted to turn away from the mention 
of chapeaux , because they have already selected their particu¬ 
lar “ love of a bonnet;” but the tardy in purchasing or mak¬ 
ing, and the milliner who is always on the qui vive for the 
“ latest, ” will not pass it by without looking for some novel 
ideas. To be sure it is late, yet this late gleaning gives the 
last whim for the commingling of flowers, feathers and 
materials. 

Somber bonnets are very much in the minority among 
fashionable people; and graceful structures, gay with the deli¬ 
cate or sumptuous colors which light up so charmingly by 
gaslight or resemble a bouquet from a garden of exotics by 
sunlight, appear for promenading, church and general dress- 
toilette. 

The rage for cardinal extends east, west, north and 
and south. AA r e have cardinal in plush, velvet, silk, satin and 
ribbon; and satin ribbon glowing with dark crimson shades 
makes a distractingly pretty bow under the feminine chin, 
when tied in the provokingly precise manner lately demanded 
by style. Fine cardinal chrysanthemums are branched in half 
wreaths, as are also small cardinal bulbs with tinted leaves and 
other foliage, for face trimmings to be used on dark velvet or 
felt shapes. The effect is admirably adapted to snowy 
months, for the bloom has faded from the parterres out of 
doors, and only the blight of frost carpets country and town. 

One of the lovely floral arrangements has deep red blossoms, 
formed with fine oblong petals surrounding a center gemmed 
with clair de lune. Every reader who keeps pace with us 
knows what is meant by the latter term, as it has been in 
fashion since early in the Autumn, and in this instance is a 
finely powdered steel-like dust with all the brilliant gleam of 
the silvery beads. These flowers are grouped by themselves, 
as the variegated dazzle, and the very rich red produces an 


elegant combination. They are also sometimes intermingled 
with many-pointed floral stars in tilleul tints. 

The many styles of leaves artificially made for the season 
result in giving great variety to the bunching and branching 
of the yield. Some are dappled with autumnal hues, and 
veined or spotted with gold; some are thickly covered with 
bronze or emerald moss, and quite imitate tropical foliage T 
some are glossy as satin and crisp as those that dare to first 
unfold in the cold days of November; a few are sere and 
faded ; while others are of satin or velvet, and rimmed with 
clair de lune. 

A little soft fine plumage is used with good effect among 
flowers, the feather addition being colored green or bronze 
and placed around a cluster of mandarin or cardinal picquets. 
Paradise tips are dyed in the prevailing shades of cardi¬ 
nal, navy-blue, deep-yellow, moonlight-gray, pale-blue and 
bronze-green, and by the coloring process have lost none 
of the ethereal beauty that may be looked upon as their 
distinguishing charm. They are applied as a graceful finish 

to pompons. _ 

To return to the extraordinarily gay taste prevailing tor 
millinery, we find that it is harmoniously suited to the 1 er- 
sian and Oriental medley of shades adopted in other parts 
of modish attire. 

A lady, who writes quite fluently upon the fashions ot dif¬ 
ferent civilized eras, hints that one of the arts of beauty con¬ 
sists in having all the portions of a costume congiuous in 
style. In criticising the various head-dresses worn by the 
feminine sex, she alludes to tall pasteboard shapes adroit¬ 
ly covered with silk or velvet and supporting along 
vail streaming like a flag of truce, as being stately and grace¬ 
ful and entirely in keeping with the dignified character ot the 
robes that were worn at the same time. There are rumors 
running through the history of those days that an order was 
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promulgated to have the portals and doorways made higher, 
to permit ladies to enter or depart without stooping to lower 
their exalted coiffures. 

The styles of chapeaux in fashion to-day are piquant and 
picturesque, or as stately as possible without being bizarre. 

Plush is beautiful in snow-white, draped in soft folds over 
the crown of a cap shape with coronet front. The latter 
slightly curls forward along its edge, and both sides are 
smoothly covered with the same kind of material. Above 
the face is placed a wreath of tinted leaves and drooping 
chenille tassels of a soft light bronze tinge, and surmounting 
the wreath is a box-plaited ruching of black lace embroidered 
in shaded olive and green. The full clustering of folds suffi¬ 
ciently trims the outside, without the need of any other or¬ 
namentation excepting plumes. On the front of the crown 
is adjusted a pompon formed with a bit of bright cardinal coq 
feather- tips and a tuft of green Paradise plumes, which droop 
backward and lightly float over a dark wing at the back. 
This wing is partly divided, so as to admit of an intervening 
fold of plush, and consists of dark bronze coq feathers sprin¬ 
kled with jet. 

A flaring hat, turning up at one side, is faced upon the 
brim with pale rose-colored plush. A stiff bandeau rests 
upon the hair above the head and under the brim, and is 
trimmed with two rose-colored satin folds and a center fold 
of plush. The outside is plush laid on loosely and invisibly 
tacked in careless waves, and around the crown passes a rich 
fold of satin grouped in loops and intermingled with loops of 
plush high up on the left of the crown. One end of the scarf 
is overlapped on the back of the crown by the other, which 
proceeds under the brim. A narrow gleaming antique pin 
^eemingly holds the ends in position, and a cream-white 
plume of the fashionable demi-length springs in a drift¬ 
ing mass from the loops in an exceedingly stylish position, 
hanging richly backward over the top of the shape. 

Many of our elegant belles midway between twenty and 
twenty-five choose the artistic Marie Stuart form for their 
evening bonnets. The dent in the center above the forehead, 
and the curve receding from the ears, have always been 
characteristic of this queenly mode. A pale-blue plush lining 
or facing, together with an exterior of black, plum, navy- 
blue or dark bronze velvet, gives a very attractive conception 
for street or evening toilette; but velvet is preferred in pale- 
blue, cream or tilleul for gaslight, when two bonnets are desired. 
The front edge of the shape may be corded with satin in the 
shade of the facing, and satin or lace ties may be knotted be¬ 
neath the chin. The satin usually agrees with the cording, 
and satin strings may come from under or over the back of 
the hat, while the lace should be a scarf and be fastened on 
the outside at the back with a fancy pin. Ties are crossed 
or interlaced in the form of a bow close up under the face. 
A handsome trimming for the outer part is an ostrich wreath, 
composed of curling tendrils in fleecy white, blue or blush 


color. Feather wreaths are also found in tilleul and are in¬ 
tended to accompany a long plume of the same shade. 

These downy ornaments are lovely decorations for children’s 
French caps, made with plush extending in fan folds from the 
base of the crown and having the front overlaid with altern¬ 
ate plaitings of Valenciennes and gros-grain ribbon. The 
wreath is put just beyond the front, and the latter sits as 
closely about the face as the productions of last Winter, with 
a surrounding inner trimming of quilled lace. Our pattern 
of girl’s cap* No. 4695 is as stylish for a foundation as when 
first issued, and is retained in our Catalogue of Winter 
Fashions. Its price is 7d. Sterling or 15 cents. 

A variation from more accustomed ways of constructing 
the tiny coiffure is to shirr a velvet crown across its center in 
two rows about half an inch apart, each shirring enclosing a 
cord of ordinary thickness. The crown is then gathered to 
the front with more fullness at the top and bottom than on 
the sides. The front is covered with plush, and a border of 
silk doubled and frilled extends around the edge about the 
face. Between the silk frill and the plain plush is a ruffle of 
lace, and a double ruffle turning both ways is applied on the 
exterior to conceal the adjustment of the silk frill. On the 
top is a crest of ribbon loops nestling in lace. The silk frill 
is tacked back in the center above the brow, and a full rosette 
of loops is inserted in the space between the plush and ruffle 
of lace. Lace-edged ties finish it coquettishly. The bonnet 
would be bewitchingly pretty in delicate blue, blush, white, or 
combinations of blue and pink, blush and pearl color, pearl 
and cardinal, or cardinal and white. And if it is more desira¬ 
ble to have it in deeper shades, navy-blue, brown and moon¬ 
light tints are fashionable. As children require colored 
cloaks and not black, the bonnet should harmonize with these 
articles of dress. 

For misses from ten years to seventeen,the helmet, and the 
hat with brim rolling to a medium height above the hair and 
rather more on the left side than the center, are generally 
preferred. Felts in white, drab and navy-blue please their 
captious tastes. Simplicity admires dark trimmings of velvet 
or plush, with perhaps a pompon of a little more showy tone 
combined with a glittering ornament. Less fettered inclina¬ 
tions like the crown encircled with cardinal or some pale 
dressy color, and the brim bound with similar material. The 
pompon almost always contrasts with it. 

A stylish mode for decorating the helmet clusters the plush 
or velvet in a large flat knot on the front and surrounds the 
sides with plain wide bands. On the back a smaller knot is 
tied, and the ends disappear under the brim. From the top 
of the front crest falls a shower of coq plumes tipped with 
jet or moonlight jet, or a standing pompon springs up at 
one side. Plush trimming is disposed in a similar manner on 
the crown at the left of the front of the rolling shape, and 
is here fastened with the ornament. The pompon rises 
jauntily from the cluster farther to the left. 


RECEPTION AND EVENING DRESSES. 


This is a department of attire which calls for continual ele¬ 
gance and variety. The quantum of society one is ac¬ 
customed to receive or appear in has a control over the 
outlay Tor toilettes such as these. 

Conventional rules declare that when a lady accepts an 
invitation to a large assembly or invites a company to be in 
full dress, her own equipments should be of the unpro¬ 
nounced yet rich order, or be of as noticeable a nature as she 
pleases, but at the same time either choice must be fashiona¬ 
ble and tasteful. It is better when mingling in large social 
circles to obey the most conventional laws. There have been 
eccentrics, gifted with wit, talent and genius, who disregard¬ 
ed this stipulation, relying perhaps too much upon their cloak 
of cleverness. Their cleverness has made them a fame, yet 
-cleverness could not glove the hand of social dislike at 


times outstretched to index theii* offending peculiarities. 

Prince Kaunitz, while Prime Minister to Maria Theresa of 
Austria, showed many disagreeable eccentricities of deport¬ 
ment and dress. The great counsellor, one Summer’s day, 
at a banquet where the scions of nobility had gathered, insist¬ 
ed on dining in his fur-lined overcoat, to the ill-concealed 
disgust of all at his breach of traditional politeness. Kau¬ 
nitz was great, and he had his own imperious and vexatious 
way, but the reader of his memoirs cannot help smiling at 
the idea of a ruler of State affairs deliberately making himself 
an object of curiosity for the sake of gratifying his own 
whim. 

Style sanctions the wearing of very gay combinations 
that only a few seasons ago would have been pronounced 
too outre to be considered at all refined. And Style is the 
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criterion of society, and all fashionable society are devout 
followers of Style. A superb form of dress is made with a 
polonaise sustaining an elaborate trimming of fringe and fall¬ 
ing over a fan-shaped train of velvet. The velvet is a deep 
rich cardinal and is cut around the bottom of the back in 
slashes bound with cardinal satin, and these droop over a 
plaiting of cardinal satin which extends beyond them for 
about five inches. At the sides of the train this plaiting 
grows narrower, and both plaiting and slashes £be discontin¬ 
ued when that part of the skirt is reached where its edge 
ceases to train on the floor. Under the satin plaiting is laid 
a plaiting of organdy bordered with lace, and the latter dec¬ 
oration projects a little beyond the cardinal ruffle. 

The dress skirt is cut by pattern No. 4886, price Is. 6d. 
Sterling or 35 cents. It is long of itself, but when desired to 
have more of a train the back-breadth and the fan-gores are 
lengthened as many inches as may be deemed necessary, 
while the remaining sections are not cut any longer than the 
height of the figure requires. When the seams that connect 
the side-gores to the back-breadth are joined, the latter will 
extend beyond them and give a square form to the corners 
of the extension. 

The polonaise consists of cream-colored basket-woven 
silk brocaded with cardinal velvet carnations. This gar¬ 
ment simulates a cuirass front with a vest closing at the 
side, and the vest is of cardinal satin laid in fine length¬ 
wise plaits turning toward the center. Below the bottom of 
the vest the skirt is draped in three moderately wide folds, 
proceeding in a straight manner from the right to the left 
under-arm seam, and by their position giving to the upper 
portion of the polonaise the cuirass effect. Lower down 
are formed two folds, descending from their adjustment 
at the sides to curve deeply in the center. The back fits 
charmingly with side and center gores proceeding from the 
top, and the side gores are narrow and hang without being 
looped, but the center portions are festooned half-way 
down the skirt by two downward plaits arranged in the 
seam. The center forms are overlaid with satin shaped to 
correspond with them and terminating at the upper fold in a 
point. The center seam is left disconnected from the lower 
portion of the draping, and one side is laid over the other in 
a lap, which is bound with satin and supplied with an orna¬ 
mentation of rich crochet cardinal buttons studded with clair 
de lune beads. Upon the vest are two rows of similar but¬ 
tons disposed close to its side edges for ornament only, as 
the left edge has an underfly fastening with tiny silk buttons 
so as to make the closing remain concealed. The coat sleeves 
are of brocaded material, finished with a band and a narrow 
upright ruffle of satin encircling the arm above the elbow, 
and a deep satin cuff cut in slashes around the wrist. Near 
the back seam of each cuff is a row of four buttons smaller 
than those used on the vest, and peeping beyond the slashes 
is a full ruffle of fine Maltese lace. A standing collar of satin 
is about the neck, and the completion for the throat is a frill 
of lace and a jabot of satin and lace combined. The bottom 
of the polonaise has a deep fringe of cardinal silk, composed 
of an intermingling of silk and chenille embroidered with 
clair de lune jet. A pocket is adjusted on the right side-gore 
for convenience in retaining the handkerchief, -which is bor¬ 
dered with Maltese corresponding with the ruffles used at the 
neck and hands. The pocket is partly of silk and partly of 
satin, as represented in the illustration given on page 11 of 
this Delineator. The satin constitutes the under section, 
and the silk the upper, with buttons sparkling in the point. 
The pattern to this polonaise is No. 6093, price 35 cents, or 
Is. 6d. Sterling. The combination is intended for a full- 
dress dinner, after which there will be a fashionable German. 
Since the leaders of gilt-edged society have countenanced 
dancing at dinner parties immediately after retiring from the 
festal board, the latter is frequently followed by the German 
and other Terpsiehorean diversions. 

For the New-Year reception a tasteful toilette is as fol¬ 
lows : A superb bourette melange , a cloth of new style com¬ 
posed of fine wool, chenille and silk intermingled in patches 
of pale-green, coral-pink and darker-green, is made in a 
Princess robe, fitting closely with four bust darts, an under¬ 
arm dart at each side, and five seams extending the full 


length of the body portion of a back that terminates below" 
the hips. A plaited section of dark-green velvet is attached 
to the bottom of the back, and sweeps down and outward in 
an extremely graceful rounding train. The flowing drapery 
is finished with a cable cord of silk and chenille, and from 
underneath appears the usual finish supplied to rich dresses— 
a plaiting of diaphanous mnslin edged with lace. Across the- 
upper part of the train are disposed two dark green sashes,, 
each formed with two broad sections of silk approaching- 
toward the center from the side seams and tied in a graceful 
knot, with short drooping ends cut pointed and bordered with 
ruchings of silk fringed out on the sides. The ruching is made- 
with two layers of silk of two colors matching two prominent 
shades in the bourette material—the pale-green silk and the 
coral-pink chenille. One sash is adjusted over the joining of 
the train to the body of the robe, and the other about twelve 
or fourteen inches from the bottom of the side seams. The 
neck of the robe is cut out in a deep narrow Pompadour, 
curved at the lower part and surrounded by ruching made 
like that beautifying the sashes. A wide, full ruching 
descends upon the closing from the Pompadour to the bottom, 
and the closing is in the center of the front, being tacked to 
remain permanently fastened for some distance up and having 
a fly and tiny buttons for the remainder of the way. The part 
that is permanently attached is ornamented with tied bows 
of dark-green velvet and silk. In the cut-out neck is ar¬ 
ranged a fine puffing of tulle upon a foundation of net, and 
around the throat is a double ruching consisting of tulle and 
Valenciennes lace. The sleeves are cut off below the elbow, 
the shapes fitting the arm, but not disagreeably tight, and they 
are encircled at the lower edges with a ruching of silk, a 
ruffle of Valenciennes and an inner one of tulle. The patteri# 
used in shaping this dress is No. 6035, price 50 cents, or 2s. 
Sterling. 

Another reception costume, intended for a young lady, 
has a train of pale-blue cashmere trimmed with a satin plait¬ 
ing and a flounce about seven inches wide. The flounce is 
cut in points at the lower edge and bound with satin. It is 
adjusted with a frill and a narrow shirring at the top, and 
falls on the plaiting. This skirt is shaped like the one 
described at the beginning of this article and was cut by pat¬ 
tern No. 4886, price Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents. 

The over-dress is a polonaise of pale-blue bourette over¬ 
shot with mossy cream-white silk. It has a center-front or 
a vest of cashmere extending nearly to the bottom, and the 
sides of the garment overlap this portion and are folded in 
three upward-turning plaits below the knees when being 
placed in position on the vest. The overlapping sides are 
bound with satin, and seven bands of satin adorn the vest. 
These bands are each composed of five narrow folds of blue 
and white alternating, and the bands are put at even dis¬ 
tances apart, the first passing over the bust and the last across 
the bottom. The polonaise fits the figure closely, as there 
are bust darts, under-arm darts, and four sections in the 
back united by gracefully curved seams. The sides of the 
front fall to the depth of several inches beneath the center- 
front and are shortened in the skirt seams with four up¬ 
ward-turning plaits. The drapery of the back has two box- 
plaits and one simple looping with tapes, and the bottom 
falls in a long training curve. Two blue satin sashes adorn 
the polonaise, one being tacked in two divisions upon the 
side seams and tied in a pretty manner in the center over 
the top of the box-plaits, and the second arranged under 
these plaits. The bottom of the garment is ornamented with 
fine fluffy worsted fringe in blue and white, headed by a bias 
band of blue satin. The neck has a standing collar of satin 
turning over at the front corners, and a falling collar square 
in the back and passing down the front in wide lapels. This 
collar is bound with satin. Cream-white pearl buttons are 
placed upon each side of the front overlapping the vest. The 
sleeves have straight turned-down cuffs faeed with satin, 
which are cut in the shape of the lower part of the sleeve 
and finished with open edges at the back of the arm. Joined 
to these are upward-rolling cuffs of bourette, with a crescent 
of satin placed upon the upper side near the back seam and 
decorated with two simulated button-holes and pearl but¬ 
tons. Both styles of cuff are corded with satin. This gar- 
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ment is constructed by pattern No. 6043, price Is. 6d. Ster¬ 
ling or 35 cents. Worsted fringes of the description men¬ 
tioned have to be made to order, and therefore their value 
is increased beyond that of more ordinary goods. 

To form a still richer costume adapted for evening wear, 
the train is of coral silk bordered with three pointed ruffles 
piped or bound with bright cardinal velvet. The basque and 
over-skirt are of the same material trimmed with a wide 
velvet galloon, embossed in the two colors of cardinal and 
coral pink. The front of the over-skirt is. laid in horizontal 
folds from just above the knees to the bottom, and the folds 
are sufficiently broad to be superb in effect. At the top the 
gore is fitted plain with darts, and at the lower edge it has a 
band of the handsome galloon. Besides the gore already 
mentioned, the drapery has side-gores and a back-breadth. 
The sides are plainly attached to the belt, and the back is 
laid in two box-plaits. In the bottom of this section the mate¬ 
rial is divided for a considerable distance, and when the sides of 
the breadth are taken up by plaits in the side seams, a beautiful¬ 
ly yet not intricately waved effect is given at the top of the di¬ 
vision and the latter assumes the shape of two graceful shawl 
points. One point slightly overlaps the other, and galloon 
and silk fringe are arranged around the bottom. Galloon 
outlines the forward edges and also the lower part of the 
side-gores. This over-skirt seems as if it were an elegantly 
shaped tunic adjusted over an elaborate under-skirt. At the 
top of the points of the back is placed a velvet bow lined 
with silk. 

The plain yet stylish cuirass has a pointed lower 
outline in the front and back, coat sleeves, and a center- 
front closing. A trimming of galloon completes the bottom, 
and the sleeves have mousquetaire cuffs of velvet, bordered at 
the top with galloon and at the other edge with a frill of silk 
Smyrna overshot with silk in shaded colors. A similar frill 
encircles the neck’inside a standing collar finished with velvet 
cording, and outside is worn a berthe of lace formed of 
Smyrna and chenille. The lace is adjusted in one row upon 
the edge of a foundation of net and in another ruffle falling 
above. As a heading to this is a ruching of tulle piped 
through the center with cardinal chenille, and above this are 
two standing frills, with a frill of tulle intervening between 
them. A jabot of lace in the form of a cascade decorates the 
front. The basque is cut by pattern No. 6046, price 30 cents, 
or Is. 3d. Sterling. The berthe is constructed upon a founda¬ 
tion of white wash net, for which the deeper section of the 
Carrick cape No. 6077 is used. The pattern of this cape 
costs lOd. Sterling or 20 cents. For the over-skirt in this 
costume No. 6047 is selected, and its price is Is. 3d. Sterling 
or 30 cents. 

A lovely fabric made up into a Princess is a mandarin satin 
arabesqued with black velvet. The robe is fashionably 
shaped with a number of perpendicular curving seams, a close 
front and side drapery, and an extended train. A fan fullness 
is laid in plaits in the b#ck of the skirt to assist in producing 
a gradually spreading flow in the center, and above the ar¬ 
rangement of the plaits a lap extends from one division of 
the center-forms over the other and is decorated with large 
black chenille ornaments and rich tassels. On the sides of 
the skirt are cascades of black thread lace proceeding from 
below the hips to the bottom, and on the center-front is an¬ 
other, making three in all of. such adornments. The body 
has an adjustable vest of black lace, and on the sleeves are 
adjustable cuffs constructed of the same kind of material. 
The lace is in ruffles from two to three inches wide, and they 
succeed one another upon foundations of black Brussels net 
which constitute the under shapes of vest and cuffs. A ruffle 
borders the sides of the vest and is applied with a tiny head¬ 


ing of mandarin piping. All the ruffles placed across the vest 
are turned downward. At the top is a standing ruffle, which 
is long enough to surround the neck and is separated from 
the under ruffle by a band of mandarin silk laid in a triplet 
of fine folds. A belt of mandarin silk, also folded, surrounds 
the waist, and its ends meet and are concealed under a knot 
and drooping loops adjusted at the left side of the vest. The 
lace on the cuffs is arranged to correspond with the forma¬ 
tion of the vest. Pattern No. 6036 is that used for this 
recherche dress, and its price is 40 cents, or Is. 8d. Sterling. 
For the vest and cuffs is needed pattern No. 6092, in 
which the two come together at the price of lOd. Sterling 
or 20 cents. 

A very novel opera costume has a polonaise of pale-pink 
cashmere elaborated with a deep square yoke, with plaitings 
below it on the back and front, plain drapings, and finish¬ 
ings of apple-green satin. This is worn over an apple-green 
silk train having a flounce of silk laid in box-plaits, alternat¬ 
ing with slashes lined with pink velvet and reversed at one 
corner to display the linings. The plaitings exhibited on the 
front of the polonaise are clustered in a quite narrow space, 
but on the front they extend entirely cross the bust. The 
sides conform plainly to the figure, and at the waist-line 
the plaitings are overlaid by bands of satin, each orna¬ 
mented with a side bow and ends. Rich satin ribbon is used 
for the purpose, and the bows are of moderate size. In the 
back the plaiting is in two sections, one drooping on the 
other. On the bottom of the upper one is a fold of satin, and 
at the left a bow. Low down across the front plaiting are 
another bow and band. The bottom of the garment is a lit¬ 
tle deeper in the back than the front, and around the sides 
are two sections of silk fringe, the lower being attached to 
the bottom and the upper falling over the heading of that 
beneath it. On the wrist of the sleeve is a plaiting of cash- 
mere surmounted by a satin band and bow, and inside is a 
full ruching of crepe lisse with its edges run with white silk. 
Although the neck has a standing collar, a more dressy finish 
is given by a falling collar faced with satin, to the upper part 
of which is joined a box-plaiting that remains upright about 
the back. The latter collar forms a heart shape and rounds 
deep down over the bust. Around its lower edge is a cord¬ 
ing, and it is perfectly adjustable and readily detached or 
assumed. Its model is No. 6097, price 7d. Sterling or 15 
cedts. The pattern for the polonaise is No. 6083, price Is. 6d. 
Sterling or 35 cents. 

We have seen the dainty opera hood, No. 6101, made up 
in silk and in cashmere of three different shades. One was 
of cream-white, another of the most delicate blue, and still 
another of blush as pale as the first bloom of Spring. The 
hoods were a combination whereby the shoulders and head 
were protected when required, or the head covering could be 
thrown back to decline about the neck, giving an admirably 
picturesque effect. The silk hoods were lined with a thin¬ 
ner quality and were bordered with wide bands of swan’s- 
down. Of the cashmere hoods the blue was elaborately em¬ 
broidered with white silk in a vine passing around its edges, 
the pink was encircled about the cape with pink silk fly- 
fringe and around the head portion with a double ruching of 
silk, while the cream-white was richly braided with gold sou¬ 
tache and had a white silk trellis fringe around the cape, the 
edge of the hood being scolloped with gilt thread. All three 
of the cashmere hoods were lined with silk. The pattern to 
these charming coquettish wraps costs lOd. Sterling or 20 
cents. It displays a circular deeper than the familiar 
Cardinal cape, and has a top attachment fastened to the 
neck that sits very becomingly around the face when drawn 
upward to its place. 


To insure the filling of orders for Delineators for 
any specific edition , we should receive them by or before the 
tenth of the month preceding the date of issue. For instance: 
parties wishing the Delineator for February may be certain to 


secure copies of that edition by sending in their orders by the 
tenth of January. We shall, of course, as far as possible, fill all 
orders received at a later date; but we cannot always do so. 
This rule will continue until further notice. 
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SKATING AND SPORTING COSTUMES. 


To have said that a lady required a sporting suit would 
once have been suggestive of unladylike tastes and habits, 
but the world has grown wiser now. The expression only 
means that a sensible young lady need not be one who lacks 
refinement of feeling or manner. 

Delicacy signified incapability for enduring a mile walk, 
and the wearing of pale cheeks and folding of helpless 
hands, at the time when the words “sporting ladies” 
meant unwomanly characters. That meaning is gone now. 
To be strong signifies to be useful or enduring or self-help¬ 
ful, and perhaps all of these qualities at once. 

To be really and permanently strong, some out-door exer¬ 
cise is a positive necessity to both men and women, and to 
take this in comfort, or to any advantageous purpose, the 
garments for the skating-rink, for tabauganning—as the 
habitants of Canada call sled-riding—for skating down 
hill, and for the wearing of the racket or snow-shoe on a 
gusty Winter’s day, must be suitably shaped, so as not to be 
a burden. They must also be composed of materials which 
are appropriate to the season and to the climate. Skating is 
the favorite and most active exercise for ladies, and after 
that long walks on the crispy snow. 

The favorite skirt model is the new kilt-plaited one, and a 
warm coat, jacket or basque accompanies it. The materials 
for this dress need not be expensive to be either genteel or 
warm, but the shapes of the garments should be an 
important consideration both for the sake of their gen¬ 
tility of appearance and the freedom which they should 
afford to all the limbs. This kilt skirt not being decorated, 
except it be sometimes in flat braids, folds or galloons laid 
on in lines before the plaits are pressed, it does not prove a 
heavy garment unless the fabric be over-thick. Some ladies 
use the same length of skirt for skating that they prefer for 
the promenade, but they wear elastic suspenders or shoulder- 
straps with which to lift or shorten it by buqkles when they 
desire to use it upon the snow or ice. If a costume is de¬ 
voted solely to sporting, the skirt may be abbreviated by 
cutting from its lower edge. 

One of the latest fashionable caprices is a costume of dark 
moss or bronze green lady’s-cloth. This material is not ex¬ 
pensive, considering its durability and width, and being less 
rough or fuzzy than camel’s-hair or bourette, neither snow 
nor other vexatious odds and ends of clinging things adhere 
to it with pertinacity. For a fanciful suit, green or blue 
lady’s-cloth (not that any other Winter goods will be lack¬ 
ing in style, or fail of the approval of Fashion) with a skirt 
whose folds are nicely pressed and held in easy position by 
unsuspected under-tapes, and a double-breasted coat with 
largish buttons and side-pockets, is most styliih and piquant. 
A plaited blouse is also worn if a completed suit is 
desired, but some ladies prefer a basque or vest of cream- 
colored or buff cloth that will show below the flaring lower 
front of the coat and complete the gentlemanly suggestions of 
the elegantly shaped over-garment. The plaited blouse 
should not be omitted even if a buff basque be secured, be¬ 
cause there will be occasions for the use of the suit when 
the comfort and convenience of laying off the coat will make 
an under-body of the same goods most useful and attractive. 
Sometimes, and indeed frequently, the Carrick cape is fas¬ 
tened under the coat collar, provided the shoulders of the 
wearer be not too high. If no trimmings "be added to the 
skirt and a buff basque be worn, or indeed in any case, the 
lady may select silver, gilt or steel buttons for her skating 
coat and vest. 

The plaited skirt model is No. 6075, price Is. 6d. Sterling 
or 35 cents. There is a box-plait at *the back, which of 
course arranges the center of the front so that its plaits may 
come together. Down this hollow plait, or rather this 
division between the meeting plaits, a line of corresponding 
ornamental buttons is often arranged, and the effect produced 


by them is very attractive. Sometimes if the buttons be 
metal, a few lines of metallic braids are placed upon the skirt 
two or three inches from the bottom. The same trimming 
may then be added to the cuffs or to the sleeves in chevron 
fashion, and also across the breast in what the Parisian lady 
would style la mode militaire. This coat model is No. 6081, 
price 30 cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. The collar rolls somewhat 
below the throat to show the collar and neck-tie that com¬ 
plete the vest basque or plaited blouse worn beneath. The 
coat may be buttoned down to the. waist-line, but none ex¬ 
cept the upper two buttons are in general use, just as with a 
gentleman’s coat. The deep mousquetaire cuffs have three 
buttons upon each; the easy overlaps of the back have each 
a button at the top and bottom ; the tops of the broad and deep 
pockets which are added in patch style, have each a button 
at their corners; but the remainder of the coat is as se¬ 
verely plain in finish as if it were the visiting garment of a 
clergyman. Of course, it must be warmly lined. It may be 
used for the promenade, sleigh-riding or any other purpose, 
even if it be the most elegant of skating coats. 

The plaited blouse model may be No. 6007, price Is. 3d. 
Sterling or 30 cents. This style has a pointed yoke, with 
standing collar that shows well from under a coat, and the 
plaits are arranged entirely across both back and front. 
When worn with the plaited skirt it is remarkably attractive. 
Indeed so handsome are these two parts of a lady’s dress 
when worn together, that they are among the favorite styles 
for bridal and other elegant traveling costumes both in Paris 
and New York. If a smooth basque be preferred to the 
plaited blouse, a double-breasted model with under-plaits at 
the back is very handsome and appropriate. The plaits 
suggest a harmonious completeness of idea, and the cross- 
buttoning from the right shoulder to the under-arm on the 
left suggests a coquetry of taste that is always fascinating. 
The model for this beautifully fitted basque is No. 4688, 
price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents. 

To produce a vest-like appearance of contrasting goods, an 
adjustable vest may be worn over either the plain or plaited 
blouse. The model shows a picture of its effect with a lace 
ruche about the throat, but a standing collar may be used 
instead, if preferred to wear with a sporting suit. It has a 
belt, which need not be worn if undesired on these out-of- 
door excursions. There are also cuffs that button outside 
the basque sleeves and complete the style. The “ vest and 
cuffs” model is No. 6092, price lOd. Sterling or 20 cents. It 
will be used in plain and brocaded silks, and also in satin, for 
many dressy occasions. 

If a deeper coat than the one desoribed be preferred, there 
is a model just published that is gored to the shoulders, is 
double-breasted, closing entirely in front, has a rolling collar 
and shows two button-trimmed overlaps behind, and low 
outside pockets placed far back upon the garment. It is 
both stylish and comfortable, and its model is No. 6102, 
price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents. This garment is handsome 
in fine beaver, but it is most jaunty and fashionable in cloth 
with a rough or shaggy surface of silver-gray or wolf color, 
with large oxidized-silver or horn buttons. In either of 
these colors it may be worn with any warm costume of a 
Winter color or fabric that contrasts with it decidedly, just as 
a gentleman may wear a light overcoat with a dark suit of 
clothing. 

If a plain skirt be preferred to the kilt, model No. 4413 is 
nicely shaped and will be found entirely satisfactory for skat¬ 
ing or Winter walking. Its price is 35 cents, or Is. 6d. Ster¬ 
ling. If it be a trifle too long, it may be shortened by cutting 
from its length on the lower edge. Flat, bias or straight 
bands of brocaded goods, braids of silk, wool or metal, or a 
kilt-plaiting, may trim it. 

The skater wears a felt hat with long plumes, or a turban 
with a wing. Fur caps are also in style. 
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MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ COSTUMES FOR OUT-DOOR DIVERSIONS. 

The miss often finds her Winter health and happiness in 
skating, and it is an unalloyed delight to her if her dress be 
warm enough and it suits her fancy. A kilt-plaited skirt, 
with a smooth apron-front that buttons its depth at the right 
side, will be her favorite model. It is No. 4674, price Is. 
Sterling or 25 cents, and is in five sizes for misses from eight 
to twelve years old. 

A plaited blouse, buttoned at the back, with slightly point¬ 
ed yoke, standing collar, and belt, delights the miss quite as 
much as its style has charmed the belle of society. The mo¬ 
del to this recent favorite is No. 6004, price Is. Sterling or 25 
cents. It may be made of the same material as the skirt, or 
•of fancy flannels, cashmeres in gay colors, or any attractive 
* goods that are both soft and warm. 

A double-breasted coat, with a Carrick cape, rolling collar, 
deep cuffs, large and low side-pockets, and overlaps at the 
lower part of the side-back seams, is a favorite. The gar¬ 
ment is beautifully shaped and quite narrow though not tight, 
and the buttons are all the ornament usual to it, unless the 
stitched edges may be called a trimming. It is a remarkably 
attractive garment in wool plush, matelasse. rough beaver, 
silver shagg, etc. Its model is No. 6087, price Is. 3d. Ster¬ 
ling or 30 cents, and like 6004 is in eight sizes for misses 
from eight to fifteen years of age. This coat, being narrow 
but long, may be worn upon the ice with any convenient 
skirt, provided the plaited one is not easily secured. 

A Derby hat or a jaunty turban-suits the miss this season. 


The little girl with her skates is quite as expert in her 
wintry pleasures as the miss, and as enthusiastic both in her 
skilful style of gliding and in the eager interest she feels in 
her costume. The prevailing style of her dress is so easy and 
attractive that she only needs pretty fabrics to make her ap¬ 
pear like a fairy. Her skating dress for this season is being 
prepared of brilliant blues, royal purples, cardinal reds and 
bright moss-greens in plushes, cloths, or woolen fabrics that 
are warmly lined. Her over-garment conceals whatever 
dress she may wear, so that its fashion is of small conse¬ 
quence, but the style of the over-garment itself cannot be too • 
carefully chosen. 

There is a late model for a costume that can scarcely be 
improved upon if chosen for an over-dress for the skating- 
rink. It has a sack front that closes its depth with buttons. 
It is carefully and gracefully gored to the shoulders behind, 
and the two center pieces are cut short and trimmed with 
braids and buttons to fall over a button-ornamented plaiting 
arranged at the center of the back. It has the Carrick 
cape, cuffs and side-pockets, with braids or velvet ribbons 
as borderings. It is pretty with either black or white, golden 
or silver-colored buttons and braids, and any one of the rich 
colors mentioned for the garment. It is No. 6089, price Is. 
Sterling or 25 cents, and is in eight sizes for girls from two 
to nine years of age. 

A Derby hat with a wing in the band, or a turban of 
the gay fabric of the outer-garment with a wing or plume 
selected of the tint of the trimmings, and woolen gloves to 
match, complete her toilette for the ice. 


MID-WINTER EVENINGS AT HOME. 


The lad who owns a treadle-saw and can make brackets, 
wall-pockets, vase-stands, and many another pretty thing 
with which to ornament his home, is a happy fellow; but it 
Is not impossible that the boy with only a jackknife will 
excel him in the results of his artistic efforts before his life is 
half over, albeit he now envies the rapidity with which 
results are obtained by the saw. 

The days of machinery are all very well, and we should be 
poky and slow without them, but the beautiful, the artistic, 
the ideal things of this world, are wrought by the skilful 
hand. Those old carvings which are the wonder of the 
times have been produced by the cunning and patient human 
Iiand. When we desire to purchase an exquisite floriated 
picture-frame and find the price above our means, the ex¬ 
planation is made to us that it is hand-work. The same is 
said of a finely decorated piece of porcelain. It is painted by 
hand. No machine has ever been invented that is as deft and 
satisfying as the human hand. Nature is formed and ar¬ 
ranged by the Great Artizan, and no two things are exactly 
alike. Machines provide no diversity, and it is in variations 
that we discover delight for the eyes. 

Boys and girls are too apt to amuse themselves by efforts 
that terminate in nothing in particular. They cut papers 
which only make litter. They whittle sticks and shape 
nothing that is either for ornament or use. It is said that 
the Yankees are inveterate whittlers. They cut bits of stick 
to compose their minds when seriously arguing or bargaining, 
but they seldom construct anything. 

It is told that the famous Sam Houston accepted for a son- 
in-law a young man without family or fortune, and one too 
about whose early life he knew but little if anything. A 
friend expostulated with the resolute old man for his appa¬ 
rent carelessness of his daughter’s future, and he replied: 

“ I watched this young man. He is a constant whittler 
when away from his business, and I have observed that he 
always has an object in view when he is at work, and he 
always produces a completed result that is either useful or 
ornamental, and sometimes it is both. A man with such a 


habit of brain and hand will most certainly be able to provide 
a living for any woman.” 

The idea included in Mr. Houston’s estimate of a stranger 
ought not to ’be lightly thrown aside by mothers who in the 
Winter evenings endeavor to provide occupation for their 
children. There is as much amusement in making something 
that is pretty, or curious, or practical, as there is in playing. 

Many of the ladies and gentlemen of New York, as well 
as their children, are fond of carving wood, and each one 
seeks for a device, or perhaps originates one, that shall give 
pleasure by its contrast with other similar handiwork. This 
taste has led to much research among the architectural and 
decorative designs of all nations as found in illustrated books. 
Drawings are taken from them in pencil or ink, and repro¬ 
duced in carvings on wood. Picture-frames, panels for cabi¬ 
net-doors, table legs and tops, flower-baskets, jardinieres , 
etc., are wrought out of wood in fanciful designs. 

A mantle, exhibiting beautiful base and upper shelves, 
and displaying elegant consoles with brackets, has just been 
completed by a school-girl for her father’s dining-room. She 
has been a year carving it. 

A business gentleman of New York, whose eyes have 
suffered from too close an attention to books during his 
evenings, is in the midst of carving a complete bed-room set 
of furniture, consisting of six pieces. These beautiful pieces 
of work have been his constant amusement during leisure 
hours for months. The set is intended as a bridal gift to his 
business partner. 

“However did you learn to do this exquisite work?” we 
asked him, knowing that his occupation was large and ab¬ 
sorbing. 

“ I began making things of wood when I was a boy at 
home, and my mother always called my attention to graceful 
traceries in prints, carvings and architectural ornamentations, 
and she never lost an opportunity of encouraging in me not 
only a love for the beautiful but a desire to attain it by my 
my own efforts, and so from whittling the transition to carv¬ 
ing became very easy. Indeed, it was an imperceptible ad- 
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vancement. Any child may become a lover of the beautiful 
products of his own hands if he is properly encouraged and 
directed. I believe that a desire to produce artistic and use¬ 
ful articles during leisure hours will do as much for the good 
conduct of the young of both sexes as will a superior code of 
morals, and perhaps even more. In proper and elevating oc¬ 
cupation during leisure there is always safety. It restrained 
me from keeping evil company.” 

This is one man’s experience, and he has been a wide ob¬ 
server of men and things. 

Soft woods are best for children, because easiest to cut. 
Butternut, ash, and even white pines are convenient woods 
for carving, and they may be stained afterward if desirable. 
Only a few tools are really required. Low cuttings on flat 
surfaces, with the intervals of ornament pricked into rough¬ 
ness by a pointed steel instrument, are the favorite styles of 
carvings with ladies and girls, but boys like bolder things, 
such as open-work Gothic or ecclesiastical devices for chairs, 
small tables, writing-cases and hall-stands. There are cheap 
illustrated pamphlets with patterns for sawing but ornaments, 
and these same outlines are beautiful when cut in low relief 
or on flat wood surfaces, indeed much more beautiful than 
the sawing. The design is first marked with pencil on 
wood which has been selected and made smooth; and such 
parts as are required to be low are cut away, leaving the 
pattern prominent or raised. It is a slow but fascinating 
occupation, and will compel the Winter evenings to escape 
rapidly, leaving in their wake many a beautiful remembrance 
of their flight. It is difficult to decide which carves the finest 
work, a lad or a lass, where equal advantages are afforded to 
them. 

Painting on tiles for hearths, fire-jambs, bureau and wash- 
stand tops, umbrella-vases, hall-floors, etc., are among the 
pretty occupations for the evenings of both boys and girls, as 
well as of ladies and gentlemen. They are done in simple scroll 
work or in set figures, and afterward baked at a pottery 
furnace. This work is remunerative if well done. Small 
hand-books, descriptive of the employment, may be pro¬ 
cured at the book stores and at pottery warehouses. 

Of course a sensible mother will not anticipate perfect pro¬ 
ductions from her children, but if she implants in them a 


taste for industrial art, and makes the fire-side at home a 
pleasant abiding-place for her boys and girls, she need not 
consider her time and money ill-spent. 

Embroideries, dolls’ dress-making, etc., appear to belong- 
exclusively to little women, while small men seldom take 
much interest in these really useful pastimes, and yet the girl 
has come to be considered an equal partner in his occupations. 
Indeed, she often excels him with a knife and a bit of wood, 
or with brushes and colors. 

The occupations of the girl with her needle and scissors, 
her bits of silk and muslin, may appear to be very trifling to 
the unreflecting mind, but there is no quicker or surer 
method to teach her a harmonious blending of colors, the 
laws of graceful proportion, a skilled use of scissors and 
needles, than in this apparently insignificant occupation about 
the evening lamp. Indeed, it is a higher sort of Kindergarten . 

If she carves deftly with her knife while she is still a 
young girl, and her muscles are yet soft and unsteady, she 
may count upon a certain means of livelihood when her hand 
secures the forces that belong to maturity, and her taste is 
cultured by observation and comparison. The boy may 
possess a latent and unsuspected talent for art and archi¬ 
tecture, which if it exists will be sure to be found out and de¬ 
veloped by these amusements. 

Energies that are vaguely directed, or perhaps not directed 
at all, are likely to be neutralized if not destroyed by mis¬ 
chievous powers in the human mind. Something definite 
and pleasant to do in the Winter evenings most likely re¬ 
quires thought and weariness on the part of the mother, 
but its most difficult details are infinitely less exhaustive 
than to look upon a child’s too early longing for excitements 
that can only be found outside of the household. 

To see discontent and restlessness early filling the brains and 
hearts of immature people is the most dangerous symptom of 
future worthlessness, and all this a mother can cure if she 
will only substitute in time a pleasant preoccupation for the 
roaming and naturally unsatisfied and spreading thoughts of 
the small people. 

Occupation, if competitive and aimed at superior results, 
is quite as delightful to a trained and intelligent child, as are 
the pleasantest of useless amusements. 




GLOVES AND VAILINGS. 


GLOVES. 

Society is arbitrary in its rulings for gloves. Unexcep¬ 
tionable gloves must accompany a tasteful costume for walk¬ 
ing, riding, parties, receptions and ceremonious evening as¬ 
semblies. A fine perfection has been attained in color, style, 
neatness and shapeliness, and the fit is exquisitely moulded 
to the form of the hand. 

Glove-making is an art of the versatile French people, of 
whom a wit declares that there is but one thing that they 
cannot learn to do well, and that is—to govern and be 
governed. 

Perhaps society was less despotic in its ways and whims 
in the days of Madame de Stael, or the gifted lady refused to 
implicitly obey. Her biographers tell us that she most usually 
appeared ungloved at the delightful reunions of talent and 
nobility which assembled in French salons. Coquetry prompt¬ 
ed her to draw attention to the whiteness and symmetry 
of her hands, which are said to have been very beautiful, and 
in this she succeeded by continually carrying a spray of 
evergreen to throw their delicacy into relief by contrast of 
color, and by using them in graceful gesticulation when speak¬ 
ing. 

For day or evening wear kid gloves are first par excellence. 
There is a new shape fastening with from six to ten buttons 
on the side in aline with the little finger, but it has not the de¬ 
mand of the older style closing from below the center of the 


palm. Gloves with extended wrists are desirable when tne 
sleeves are abbreviated to the elbow or made in the mode of 
Marie Antoinette, and selections for the opera, theater and 
full dress for gaslight, are pale and delicate in shade, dove-gray, 
blush, cream and faint-blue having the most vogue. The 
Parisian term for “ shade ” is nuance , and it is frequently used 
in reference to gloves. 

Nearly all but the bronze colors have been advanced to ac¬ 
company the bourette and other fabrics fashionable for street 
dress, bronze not succeeding well in the dyeing of kid. From 
three to four buttons close the wrists, and in the shades men¬ 
tioned this length is sufficient when sleeves are in long coat 
shape, as the glove would not be visible with such were it to 
extend further up the arm. The brown, Russian-gray, myr¬ 
tle, leaf-green and navy-blue are in a variety of tones, but 
the soft fawn or cameo tinges are more fashionable at present 
writing than any. 

For driving or promenading, white and gray castor-beaver 
are shown, the white being a charming novelty with long 
wrists like dark kids. These have almost entirely superseded 
undressed kid for the Winter, and either the buff buckskin 
gauntlets or the gray castor gauntlets are stylish for sleighing 
trips. Warmer yet more clumsy articles are fleecy lined dog¬ 
skin gloves, or gloves without fingers called mittens. * 

Since fur cuffs have declined, the long wrists are essential 
comforts for the protection of the throbbing pulses vibrating 
between the arm and hand. Let the cold strike a chill to this 
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tender mechanism, and it pervades the arm and sometimes 
extends until the system is miserably affected by the impeded 
circulation of the vital current. 

The present shape of cloth gloves provides a guard against 
the rude touches of severe weather, as they come well up 
over the wrists with a triple or quadruple fastening. On the 
backs they are heavily striped with three divisions of stitch¬ 
ing, generally in the color of the glove. 

Children’s gloves are long, embroidered with a spray of 
shaded leaves, and have an elastic across the wrists or are 
also completed with buttons. Some pairs are stitched with 
stripes like those for ladies. 

YAILINQS.. 

We feel in readiness to hear of any departure from the 
regular conduct of affairs in Turkey, for strange tidings have 
circulated abroad. 

The lovely ladies of the royal harem have been seen by 
infidel Franks riding in open barouches on the fashionable 
thoroughfares of the Sublime Porte, with so gauzy a cover¬ 
ing over their faces that their beauty had no longer to be 
merely imagined. Shrouding vails were formerly imposed on 
the fair sex by the unreasonable tyranny of the model Turk, 
and disobedience would have doomed the indiscreet victim to 
death by strangulation or a silent fate in the deep waters of 
the Bosphorus. 

The vail was commanded to screen the features of the 
feminine portion of the Faithful from the too-admiring gaze 
of strangers. Fashion, as may be imagined, was not then a 
guest of Constantinople or of anywhere else in the Sultan’s 
domains. She hovered on the outskirts, peeped in now and 
then in an artless way as though perfectly unconcerned re¬ 
garding the manner of her reception, whether she was 
treated becomingly or not, and secretly laid her plans for a 
gradual usurpation of the power of jealous-minded despots. 

Of course she conquered—no queen was ever more resist¬ 
less! After a time this and that fashionable pattern were 
adopted for dress, and the Turkish vail became a dreadful 


bother. First the voluminous folds were diminished, then the- 
texture became less substantial, and with a heroic determina¬ 
tion worthy of a courageous soul a fine lady in Turkdom 
dared to throw it aside forever and put on a fashionable^ 
bonnet with a floating cloud of gauze. 

What a charming change from the ghostly drapery in which 
Turkish bewitchments were so dreadfully disguised ! How 
the men came to suffer this downright insubordination, with¬ 
out passing immediate and vengeful sentence, we do not. 
know, and" have no need to inquire so long as Fashion has 
the best of it. 

Vails seem to have changed into vailing by the law of the 
goddess wherever she is ruling. Brussels-net and illusion are 
sold by the yard, generally in lengths of two yards, for the 
purpose of lending new enchantment while the frosty winds 
are touring abroad. 

A section is about half a yard wide, and after the center 
is arranged across the face, the ends retreat toward the back 
of the hat or bonnet, and are then crossed low down and 
again brought toward the front, where they are fastened with 
a long slender pin or tied in a careless knot. 

Illusion net is run with gold-colored, cream, white or black 
silks in an embroidery design from one to two inches broad 
along the side edges, and when the vailing is adjusted, the 
borders appear at the top of the front of the hat and just 
below the chin. 

The heavier Brussels net is worked in a similar style and 
is the stronger material, but illusion is so pretty in its' 
transparency of texture that it is much admired. Both are 
often sprinkled with silk, chenille or velvet dots, the velvet 
being usually in straw color or white, and the chenille in 
black, though sometimes it may be found in blue and cardinal. 

When the wind is very keen, grenadine vailing is worn over 
the thinner face-coverings as a greater protection. Light- 
blue, navy-blue, brown and silver-gray are favored shades. 

Frequently the wide grenadine is cut lengthwise through 
the center, and purchased in pieces as long as the net vailing; 
and worn in the same way, 


A CHAPTER ON SHOES. 


The first newspaper ever issued was an unexampled 
wonder among the fortunate community where it was cir¬ 
culated; but in these enlightened times, if a morning should 
dawn and fifty thousand or more of daily editions were not 
forthcoming, the surprise would exceed the earlier amaze¬ 
ment by a hundred-fold. , 

So, in countries accustomed to a primitive fashion, the 
slightest innovation is the signal for unequaled astonishment, 
yet let Queen Fashion really become a power ringing in 
countless changes, as with us, how dismal and aghast would 
be the numberless monsieurs, mesdames and mademoiselles, 
should a season be ushered in without reports of new dis¬ 
tractions for the toilette. 

Now in China the style of shoes has been the same for 
years upon years, and probably until we go as far back as the 
preachings of Confucius! 

A very learned Mandarin, while holding a conversation 
with an American lady who was travelling in the accessible 
parts of the country in A. D. 1870, said that although he 
was much inclined to admire the styles of dress worn by 
more progressive nations, he should be mortally afraid if his 
daughter ever adopted European shoes and permitted her 
feet to become of their natural size, as she would immedi¬ 
ately and forever lose caste and.be debarred from marrying 
as well as was to be expected for one of her rank. 

“ I should be doing her an irreparable injury by interfering 
with the national practice, notwithstanding its cruelty and 
consequent deformity,” he declared in answer to the queries 
proposed by his interlocutor. “ All young women born under 
the Celestial Government are expected to marry, and had I 


been sufficiently self-opinionated to resolve not to have the 
bandages applied from infancy, the girl when she had grown 
up would have thought it her greatest misfortune and would 
probably have been tempted to end her existence through 
the misery and jeers brought upon her by the whim of her 
father.” All this was spoken in English by an interpreter, 
and the earnestness of the Mandarin in the explanation was 
written upon his almond-eyed countenance. 

An ingenious Parisian shoemaker invented the first shoe 
with a heel fitted to it, and with it passed away an era of 
long tapering shoes jestingly called “ snake-toed shoes.” 

Among the funny things of the past, and somehow the 
past will always bubble up when we are telling of the fash¬ 
ions of the present, was the custom of wearing one shoe 
white and the other black, or a boot upon one foot and a 
shoe on the other, and though these freaks were ascribed to 
the gallants of the period, it would certainly be talking eco¬ 
nomy to advise the queer mode for now-a-days, as a great 
many odd shoes could thereby be fashionably worn out. 

The shoes for Winter walking costume are very neat, com¬ 
fortable and trim in shape, the soles being just wide enough to 
receive the sole of the foot properly and without painful 
compression, and the toes being of two different forms, either 
slightly rounded or square at the tips. 

Pebble and straight goat with cork soles, strongly made in 
every part and of material both good and serviceable, are the 
best investments for severe or inclement weather when the 
storm or wet is not bad enough to warrant the additional 
protection of rubbers. 

The cork sole is far better than the double sole, which is 
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disagreeably heavy, and in case the wearer is at all delicate 
or fatigued seems to gain three times more in weight. Ta a 
weary walking traveler an ounce speedily gets to be a pound 
when he or she is compelled to carry the burden, as we learn 
from the author of “ Popular Resorts and How to reach 
them.” lie advises all tourists to select costumes as light in 
weight as may be possible for security from bodily ailments, 
and the counsel may be borne in mind at all times by those 
who frequently walk. Shoes with intermediate layers of 
cork are truly an invaluable understanding belonging to the 
creative genius of the nineteenth century, and this is shown 
by the increase of their demand, which has permitted the 
price of this line of goods to be materially reduced. A lady 
may suit herself as to whether she will have the soles single 
or double. Even if double, they are only a trifle heavier than 
the single leather soles. 

Without speaking preposterously, there is a sublimity of 
self-satisfaction in buying a foot-covering that will exactly 
meet your ideas of thorough comfort—a luxury easily attained 
where female attendants wait on the lady customers in shoe 
emporiums. With the old system of employing salesmen only, 
who of the fair sex liked to show dismay when the pet ex¬ 
crescence jutting out upon the little toe was aggrieved by a 
shoe caressing it too fondly, and her spirit suffered the dread¬ 
ful martyrdom of having to bear and forbear in silence. And 
who can positively say that she could bravely draw off the 
the old to put on the new, and thus make revelation of a 
severe and pugnacious protuberance extending from the joint 
of her great toe. However pleasant and consolatory it may 
be to relieve oneself of inward misery, feminine vanity 
.shrinks from such disclosures to inconsiderate mankind. 

We now have better times ! “The ills that flesh is heir 
to” may be unbosomed to. sympathetic sisters, and ladies no 
longer need be loth to tell exactly the number of shoe to fit 
the size of the foot, no matter how long or how broad it is. 
A piquant belle commented upon the new state of affairs in 
the following terms: “ It really makes me feel as if I had 
just begun to be perfectly at home and at ease in a shoe de¬ 
partment.” 

The dangers and drawbacks of high heels have from dates 
misty with their recession been the subject of themes as long 
as those unreeled about tight-lacing, and still it is thought a 
dress shoe must have French heels and narrow toes, the heels 
tapering toward the center of the foot with the intention of 
reducing its apparent length and the toes either square box or 
round box. The handsomest and latest style has patent 
leather foxings and matelasse uppers, and the stitching of the 
cloth and leather is done with black silk. Velvet tops, with 
kid foxings and plain or Oxford cloth uppers, or with kid 
foxings, appeared last Winter and are shown for this in fine 
styles, but the novelty is as above-stated, while the idea 
emanated from Paris, where the combination is the last in 
vogue. 

The object of two different shapes in toes is to accom¬ 
modate the different forms of feet. When one is not be¬ 
coming, the other usually is, and frequently either kind is 
decorated with small galloon or ribbon bows called “ ties.” 

Shoes whose uppers are entirely composed of fine French 
kid are always esteemed for dress wear on fine days. A 
thin or single cork sole is advisable for shoes intended for 
clear cold weather. It detracts nothing from the beauty and 
aids in keeping the feet warm. 

For silk, satin or velvet robes, evening shoes are made in 
half-high or full sandals of the same material as the dress to 
be worn with them. The fashionable law necessitates to 
those who can afford to follow it to the letter, the having a 
pair of shoes for every costume. 

Dame Fashion is armed for modern exhortations on such 
■extravagance, and with a droll twinkle directs us in the 
language of Hamlet to “ Look here on this picture, and on 
this.” 

The latter is a suppositious view of the startling prodigality 
<pf “ve ancient days” when the straps of sandals were en¬ 


crusted with precious gems, one of which was as large as the 
bottom of a stone-ware tea-cup and rested above the foot 
where the straps crossed each other after passing between 
the great toe and its neighbor. 

If combinations of silk and satin, velvet and silk, or of two 
shades of silk are used in the robe, one forms the body of 
the shoe and the other supplies a trimming for the straps. 
Elegant silk stockings in fancy colors or rich with embroid¬ 
ery are worn with these dainty productions. 

Sandals, of cream silk with trimmings of cardinal satin, of 
blue faille ornamented with blush silk, and of pink silk with 
garnet velvet trimmings, were shown as stylish ordered manu¬ 
factures. Narrow ruffling of black or white lace is often 
added around the straps and the top. Black French kid san¬ 
dals are suitable for costumes in shades darker than the reg¬ 
ular evening tints, and if one pair must answer from the 
condition of pecuniary affairs these are better than any others. 

The getting-up of so many fashionable parties and birth¬ 
day and holiday hops, in the honor and for the pleasure of 
the little folks, has puzzled mammas with plans and projects 
for diminutive inventions in imitation of styles for society 
ladies ; and besides, the academical full-dress receptions and 
attendance at dancing school give an ample opportunity to 
display tone and taste in foot-dressing among the human 
sprites. We can hardly believe that fairy Titania ever trod 
the emerald turf in her queenly revels in more graceful fash¬ 
ion than the boot sandals, extending in faultless symmetry 
quite high above the ankle and glimmering with sparkling 
buckles as bright as gleaming diamonds from the instep all the 
way to the top. These high shoes are in pink, blue, pearl-color, 
white and black kid. It is no small matter to settle upon a 
choice among them all. The pale colors complete more fully 
the angelic illusion presented by the mortal elves. 

Be they chubby and roly-poly, or slender and swaying like 
reeds, we involuntarily look for the wings. But black is a 
visual reminder that they are flesh and blood, and light¬ 
hearted darlings who treat the world as some wonderful 
show of curiosities and amusements. Silk stockings, corres¬ 
ponding with ladies’ hose in beauty and fineness, vastly im¬ 
prove the appearance of these specialties. 

There are two kinds of street shoes for the troop of small 
ladies, viz:—The school shoes, and the Sunday and go-out 
dress shoes. 

The first, are of fine French morocco, pebble or straight 
grained goat, and are cork or leather soled and made 
plain, with no pretence to being in the least fanciful, for a 
fancy shoe should never be selected for romping. Lassies 
who do not sometimes romp at school are pretty sure to be¬ 
come staid, fussy old maids, and to have a real good time 
every day is no harm when kept within bounds, although 
followed by long lectures from authority on polite manners. 

The second consist of French kid and are very precisely 
handsome in shape as well as finish, conforming like a super¬ 
ior glove to the feet of the Wearer and deserving the merit¬ 
orious title of “ glove-fitting shoes.” 

If for in-door wear, they are single-soled; and if for out¬ 
door, they have cork soles. The latter soles do not make 
the shoe clumsy, however thick the aspect of the bot¬ 
tom may be. Slightly extended soles and spring heels stay 
in favor for those from three to six years old, and uppers of 
French kid are used for good, and morocco or straight goat 
for common. 

Infants in short clothes may have tiny pairs of pink, blue, 
white, cardinal, drab or bronze kid with soft or hard soles, 
the soft being given up as soon as they begin to stand alone. 

Saint Crispin has not turned his attention to any more im¬ 
provements in rubbers and steadily proclaims the buskin 
rubber and the low and high Arctic. The buskin ascends 
higher than the old slipper form, especially in the back, and 
covers the shoe far enough for the requirements of ordinary 
storms and muddy pavements, while the Arctics we know 
from numberless testimonies defy snow, cold temperatures, 
oceans of mud and archipelagoes of slush. 
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HOME DECORATIONS. 


Among the latest and prettiest novelties in simple household 
decorations are embroideries upon honey-comb cloths with 
colored darning cottons or with worsteds of attractive colors. 
They are exceedingly effective, and not at all expensive. 
This ornamentation upon cotton honey-comb for bed-spreads, 
pillow-shams, turn-downs, cradle-covers, toilette-covers, 
doilies, cushions, tidies, and even for window-draperies, is 
exceedingly picturesque as well as serviceable. 

The bed-spread is an inexpensive article to purchase at this 
time. It is usually woven in a sort of honey-comb, which is 
again plaided in small block-work. Favorite colors in cotton 
or worsted, and possibly those which are not favorites, pro¬ 
vided the general color of the walls and furniture demand it 
for the sake of harmony, are selected in qualities that will 
bear the laundry. The border may be in a graceful scroll 
pattern, Greek key, or other pretty design, a model for 
which may often be copied from carpets or oil-cloths, pro¬ 
vided it is not convenient to send to the worsted house and 
purchase a little pamphlet that offers a variety of these cross- 
stitch samples. The tiny squares or honey-comb, being less 
than a-fourth of an inch in diameter, are crossed from corner 
to corner with the worsted just as if the spread were canvas, 
but the material is not hidden as in the canvas embroidery, 
and it is in this contrast with the white cotton fabric that a 
part of the attraction lies. A deep pattern or a narrow one 
for the border is selected, and embroidered in the cross-stitch 
four or five inches from the edge of the counterpane, and a 
finish may be made by raveling the ends and sides two inches, 
and button-holing the edge coarsely with worsteds, which 
can be done by counting the honey-combs between every two 
stitches.' Worsteds are looped in the button-holes and cut the 
length of the fringe at such intervals and in such combinations 
as suit the taste. In the corners embroidered figures are 
sometimes added, and in the center of the bed-spread a mono¬ 
gram, initial or crest is a favorite ornament. If the lady pre¬ 
fers to tuck the edge of the counter paneunder the mattress, 
the fringe becomes an unnecessary piece of work, except it be 
across the top, where it looks very pretty when turned down 
instead of a linen or lace turn-down, or sham overlap. The 
material may also be '.purchased by the yard, cut in proper 
sizes, embroidered and fringed out,'to use with the embroid¬ 
ered spread for pillow-shams, with very pretty effect. 

Of course, the toilette articles correspond, and not in¬ 
frequently the window draperies also. The inner edges and 
bottoms of the curtains, and also a plaited or plain cross piece 
for a lambrequin, all of which may be fringed if desired, give 
to a bed-room a luxurious appearance that is really fairy-like. 
The pure white hangings are so soft in their folds and con¬ 
trast so picturesquely with their borderings, that the charm of 
their effect is difficult to describe. It is a work that is rapidly 
performed by the busy-fingered lady who has acquired the 
habit of lifting up her work when she seats herself for a chat 
with a friend. The pretty things grow insensibly under her 
persistent application. 

For a room with a blue carpet, the embroidery may be blue, 
with a touch of gold color and a tiny bit of black. A pink 
room may be all pink and white in its embroideries, or a tint 
of light gray may be added. For dark rich rooms there are 
plenty of suggestions that can be found in Persian carpets for 
borderings and corner or center pieces. When the window 
which the curtains are to adorn faces the street, a pretty 
effect is produced by facing the under side of the embroidery 
to hide its roughness with a strip of harmonious cretonne, a 
piece of colored Silesia, or even a lining of pretty print. 

Some ladies are drawing the threads from near the edges 
of white honey-comb work and filling them in with lace 
stitches in colored cottons or worsteds. 

Colored honey-combs are embroidered and used for sofa- 
covers, and for long pieces with which to tie on and cover 
slat-bottomed or shaker chairs, and also willow and other 
chairs. 


For divans that are simply formed of wooden boxes, to 
use for hiding shoes, dresses, staring patches, or for any con¬ 
venient depository, the side and end pieces may be embroid¬ 
ered and nailed to position under tapes or braids that are cat- 
stitched with colors. The top piece of embroidery may 
cover a cushion of the size of the box, so that the article 
shall be a comfortable seat, as well as a convenient hiding- 
place for useful things. Scarlet honey-comb goods, embroid¬ 
ered with gold and black, with a tiny bit of white inter¬ 
mingled, is very effective. The ordinary chair may be re¬ 
upholstered with these embroideries upon honey-comb and 
finished with braids, and the beautiful effects will surprise 
and charm the lady of taste who looks at them. The mantel 
may be draped with an embroidered and frayed strip of this 
inexpensive material, to look handsomer and more artistic 
than laces underlaid with silk. Wall-shelves, foot-stools, and 
fire-screens that are mounted in banner style, may all be 
made of this pretty goods, and if the edges are not straight, 
so that a fringe may be raveled from the original piece, a strip 
of the goods may be fringed out and added by cat-stitches or 
by feather-stitches that extend over the edges of the two 
parts and applique it to the main part. Generally this 
fitnge is completed with an embroidered heading and fas¬ 
tened to a stool, bracket, chair, etc., with small brass or 
nickel-plaited nails. 

A piano-cover is superb when made of a white honey¬ 
comb spread, cross-stitched in pattern near the edge and 
fringed prettily, with a monogram embroidered in the center 
in colored cross stitches that are as dark as the apartment 
will permit with good taste. The entire center may then be 
filled in with the cross-stitch in two light colors. These 
stitches may each cross two honey-combs, one color all laid 
one way and one the other, with a short stitch in the center 
to fasten them, which may still be of another shade. Pale 
straw color crossed with pale blue, with a delicate fawn- 
colored short stitch to fasten them together where they pass 
over each other, produces an effect which harmonizes very 
beautifully with a French moquette carpet. The piano 
spread may be cut to suit the length and width of the instru¬ 
ment. Some ladies only fringe the ends of the cover, and 
make a heavier border at this part, and some finish it alike 
on all the edges. It is in the antique fashion to have the 
ends the most elaborate in ornamentation. 

Many table-covers are also being made of this material. 
Sometimes woolen honey-combs are purchased to embroider 
for these useful and ornamental articles, in which case the 
selvages are left as they are, and the ends are raveled a 
half-inch or so, and left rough and unfinished to correspond 
with those Arabic table-covers which cost a small fortune 
to purchase. 

Among the pleasant and useful articles that have come into 
use within a year or two, is the square or oblong table 
that is only about two feet in height. The legs are usually 
turned and finished about the size of those seen upon a eane- 
seated chair. They are inserted in a planed piece of pine 
board of the proper size, and the holes that receive the legs 
are oblique, so that they flare -outward. For instance, if the 
four oblique holes are made three or four inches inward from 
the corners of the top, the lower ends of the legs will coyer 
the same surface of floor as does the table itself. The pine 
top is covered with embroidered honey-comb cloth, and the 
edges are nailed to the under side to the table. To the mar¬ 
gin is fastened by fancy nails a strip of embroidered honey¬ 
comb fringed on its edges. This table is a more effective 
place upon which to arrange ornaments of porcelain bric- 
a-brac, books, curios, card-receivers, statuettes, etc., than are 
higher tables. If a suspended light illuminates the apart¬ 
ment, instead of one that is fixed upon a standard, this style 
of table is a most convenient depository for the work-basket to 
use during evenings at home. In small sizes, say twenty 
inches long by sixteen wide, a set of two or three of them, 
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one larger and the other smaller than the size mentioned, are 
most useful as well as beautiful to use as tea-trays when an 
evening repast is served in the drawing-room at a small 
arty. For after-dinner coffee that is sent to the parlor or 
brary, these tables add not a little to the refreshment. To 


sit and hold one’s cup is sometimes a vexatious half-hour. 

For cradle or crib spreads, with “Baby” wrought in the 
center, honey-comb is beautiful and fashionable. And for 
baby’s carriage wrap it is already very much in use among 
our tasteful families. 


FURS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. 


As this is the season for furs, no apology is necessary for 
the writing of another article upon a subject which is in¬ 
teresting in itself, when one considers how bountifully Na¬ 
ture supplies us with these luxuries. Indeed, she is not only 
generous in supplying us with furs, which more certainly 
than any other covering man has secured for himself protect 
their wearers from the inclemency of our severe Winters, but 
through them she gratifies our liking for beautiful varieties 
in our garments. 

In Western France, where fire is a luxury and is seldom 
seen, except under the kettle, where a few faggots set the 
broth a-boiling, the people still clothe themselves both indoors 
■and out during their inclement Winters with the natural 
•skins of domestic animals. Neither the garment of the goat 
■or sheep produces “a thing of beauty,” but after an observsu- 
tion of an elderly peasant’s constant Winter attire, it is 
easy to believe that these skins become “ a joy forever.” A 
coat of wool or hair passes from one generation down to 
another, though how the vicious moths happen to spare 
them can only be suspected by those persons whose olfacto¬ 
ries are sensitive. The poorer Russians wear the same kind 
of skins even where fuel is plentiful, and doubtless they are 
cured or dried in the same rude manner. 

In poor countries the skins of domestic animals are the 
chief garments of the lower classes. In rich countries furs 
are worn by the fortunate, but they cost the lives of rare 
animals that hide away from civilization, considering, if 
they reflect at all, that the human monster is the fiercest and 
subtlest of all their enemies. Sometimes it is one animal’s 
fur which is the favorite garment of Fashion, and sometimes 
it is another, no one person being sufficiently philosophic or 
perceptive to explain these apparently capricious variations 
in admiration. 

The fur of the seal is at present considered the most beau¬ 
tiful, and certainly its rich, warm color added to the downy 
softness of its texture compels us to wonder why it should 
not become a permanent favorite. Having remained upon a 
pinnacle of popularity as a jacket, sack and coat, for an unusu¬ 
ally long period, considering the habitual rapidity of change 
in the tastes of our womankind, a variation is secured by 
alteration in the forms of these seal-skin garments. 

The sacks of some are longer and shapelier this season than 
heretofore, and most ladies prefer that new garments be un¬ 
trimmed. Not that fur-trimmed seals are unpopular by any 
means, but so many ladies have secured a fashionable depth 
to their previously worn garments by the addition of a 
fur of contrasting sort, that the long, plain coat or sack is 
certain to convey an idea of genuine freshness or recent 
purchase. 

When trimming is selected for them, these borders are 
likely to be cut deeper or wider than formerly, and there 
is an unusual number of animals to choose from. For 
young ladies, chinchilla bands and a wide Russian collar 
of the same soft silver-gray fur are among the recent at¬ 
tractive finishings for a seal-skin garment. Silver-pointed 
beaver, plucked and unplucked otter, black-marten and 
sable borderings, are fashionable trimmings for seal cloaks 
and sacks for ladies of all ages. 

Deep dolmans in various shapes are seen made of seal-skin, 
and they will be worn more as carriage wraps than for the 
promenade. 

Fur-lined cloaks and wraps of silk-faced matelasse, repped 


or brocaded Sieiliennes , Antwerp, armure or Lyons silks, 
also velvets and woolen basketines, are lined with squirrel 
skins variously joined together and also with the furs of other 
animals. Some of these linings, are all gray, and most in¬ 
geniously and neatly joined together, with the gray paws, 
heads and tails inserted into the white portions of the 
fur. These cloaks are cut in long and half long sacks or 
paletots, and also in circulars and dolmans, with wide Russian 
collars, and some of them are bordered with fancy furs, such 
as sea otter, Russian or American sable, ermine, fisher tail, 
silver fox, chinchilla, gray fox, black marten, blue fox, 
brown genet, stone marten, black coney, Russian hare, col¬ 
ored coon, white fox, and grebe feathers. Other furs are 
also selected, and the more unusual they are, the more at¬ 
tractive they become in the estimation of novelty-lovers. These 
furs are used not only for bordering fur-lined cloaks, but for 
trimming street-garments of woolen, silk and velvet. A nar¬ 
rowly cut fur of gray is often selected to set in between a silk 
lining and the outside of a cloak, to suggest a fur lining. 

Muffs and boas in seal, or in other furs, are in demand as 
usual, although some ladies are ordering the broad Russian 
collar to wear with the muff when they have no fur coat. 

The boa of this season is longer and thicker than its pre¬ 
decessors, and the muff is seldom trimmed with ribbons or 
with tassels. 

The hat, cap and turban of fur are likely to be unusually 
fashionable with skaters and lovers of out-of-door sports. 

CHILDREN’S FURS. 

These are seldom made of expensive skins, nor are the 
borderings for cloth or velvet outer-garments of very costly 
skins for young girls. Lotfig white sacks of Astrachan, Ice¬ 
land wool, and coney or squirrel skins, are in demand for 
small people. Richer cloaks or coats are made of ermine or 
chinchilla, but gray Siberian squirrel is almost as pretty, es¬ 
pecially if bordered with a darker fur. A little turban or 
cap of the same fur as the coat, with a muff, completes the 
outfit. 

Sets for misses and girls include a boa and muff, and a 
hood or cap, and any of the low-priced furs may be chosen 
for their use, and Fashion will approve of the selection. 

Among Winter elegancies are carriage and sleigh robes 
handsome enough for a lady’s wrap, and also foot muffs so 
attractive that one almost longs for chilled feet just for the 
pleasure of using them. 

From the skin of the immense white Polar bear that is 
dressed with the head and paws cm naturel, mouth wide 
open, glittering teeth which are real, and eyes that were fur¬ 
nished by an ingenious artisan occulist, and tongue more 
than likely from the mysteries of Madame Toussand’s wax- 
works, to the beautiful, lap-robe m^de from skins of the 
dappled fawn, that pretty and innocent infant of the forest— 
the latter is bordered with rich fawn-colored cloth and lined 
with plaided woolen—there is scarcely an animal of any 
dignity of size and durability of fur, that does not contribute 
its life and its furry garments to this luxurious collection of 
rugs and wraps for the human favorite of fortune. 

Large and elegant assortments of furs and fur trimmings 
are to be seen at the establishment of Messrs. 0. G-. Gun¬ 
ther’s Sons, No. 184 Fifth Avenue, New York; and Messrs, 
F. Booss & Brother, No. 449 Broadway, New York. 
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FORESHADOWINGS. 


The Mid-winter season is always one of determinations by 
Dame Fashion. She fully concludes upon her own plans at 
this time, but she does not always find fully submissive sub¬ 
jects. 

This rebellion, however, does not matter. She designs and 
.arranges all the same, with the full assurance founded upon 
past experience that she will win a minority if not a major¬ 
ity of womankind over to her own notions of the beauty of 
her novel productions and the propriety of adopting them 
without question. An article may be in fashion, and yet not 
he a truly popular style. That she means to provide broader 
•and more ample garments for us very soon nobody can doubt, 
when they stop to consider that she cannot very well devise 
anything that is narrower or less suggestive of liberality of 
fabric than the styles at present in use. 

Plaited bodies to dresses, and also an old style of full waist 
or semi-surplice, are returning to us most attractively ar¬ 
ranged and with such improved variations as experience in 
originating the beautiful and becoming would be likely to 
produce in the revival of a mode that seemed to have become 
obsolete. 

The plaited waists, or perhaps basques would .better de¬ 
scribe them, in conjunction with the kilt-plaited walk¬ 
ing-skirt, are in the full tide of popular favor already. With 
a jacket or coat added to them, and the hem folded up an inch 
or more than the model suggests, this suit is one of the lead¬ 
ing favorites to wear at the skating park and at other out-of- 
door sports. 

In walking-length—that is, finished at the hem just 
■sufficiently to escape the ground—with a plaited basque 
ho look dainty at a hotel table, and with the coat or 
jacket for use in the railway car, and a deep and nicely 
shaped Ulster with hood to wear over all for out-of-door 
-changes of trains and omnibus rides, this style of cos¬ 
tume, made up in fine cloths, plain carnel’s-hair, etc., will be 
the bride’s Mid-winter traveling outfit. The Ulster will be 
made of serge, Tweed, waterproof or beaver, and the pretty 
•pointed hood will often be made separately to add and 
■remove according to the weather. A Carrick cape will 
take the place of the hood if the lady pleases, as a separate 


model for the “Carrick” may be easily procured. This style 
is likely to be even more popular next March than it is at 
present, owing to the evident approach of fuller skirts, which 
fashion we have before alluded to. 

The full or plaited polonaise is another proof of the coming 
sweep of many breadths to our skirts. It is a picturesque 
garment that will delight the eyes of ladies who possess an 
“excess of thinness,” as Punch politely remarks of those 
unfortunate creatures who are sadly lacking in plumpness 
and consequent dimples. 

Our little ladies, from the girl up to the miss, will not fail 
of a supply of garments that are rich in suggestions of ampli¬ 
tude. Having taken a peep into the futurity of these gar¬ 
ments, we are certain that they will either be given kilt- 
plaited and delightfully boyish skirts, or deep kilts joined to 
plainer upper parts, the latter to be hidden by attractive 
over-garments. The kilt of the Highland boy has always 
been the envy of all lassies who have good taste, and there is 
no reason why it should not be theirs, the more especially as 
they are permitted to wear coquettish coats and vests that 
are not in the least “tomboyish” in suggestion. 

The lad need not relinquish the kilt skirt as a portion of 
his proper apparel because his sister assumes it. Indeed he 
should be all the fonder of his garment and consider its 
assumption by the young lady a compliment to his excellent 
style of dressing himself. 

To the Scottish and to the Breton methods of dressing we 
have paid a prolonged and deserved honor, and with such 
variations as our tasteful genius shall invent, more than likely 
it will be a long time before the costumes of these two stead¬ 
fast peoples will be utterly forgotten. Not that we shall 
keep to the shapes of their garments with much if any fidelity, 
but we shall retain a fondness for the suggestions that they 
have given to us, and we shall intermingle their pretty ideas 
here and there with our own constantly incoming novelties 
of form and materials. 

As we said before, Fashion is profoundly meditating, and 
by next month most likely we shall be enabled to share with 
our readers some of her intentions, or at least to foreshadow 
with some degree of certainty her matured purposes. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Yirgie, OvnngsviUe , Bath Co ., Ky. :—Worsted fringes 
were worn during last Summer. Wiggan is now put be¬ 
neath the trains of walking costumes. There are many sub¬ 
stitutes in the market known as train extenders, kid protect¬ 
ors, rubber dress-facings, <&c., all of which receive a certain 
amount of preference. 

Several Subscribers,: —The accepted pronunciation of 
Breton is Breh-ton, with the accent a little stronger on the 
iirst syllable than upon the last. 

Mrs. F., Davilla , Texas: —In a recent letter you ask “When 
.a handsome dress is made without trimming on the bottom 
•of the skirt, how is the lower edge finished ?” 

If for evening wear, the bottom may be attached to the 
facing and turned up in a narrow fold on the under side. 
Braid is attached in different ways to complete and protect 
the lower edge of street dresses with undecorated skirts. 
Sometimes the braid is stitched on the upper side of the edge 
;and rolled over the stitching to the under side, where it is 
.■secured by being hemmed to position. Again, it is stitched 
to the facing only and projects beyond the edge of the dress 
•for about a quarter of an inch. 

Rich dresses for house wear frequently have an addition in 


the form of a plaiting of sheer muslin, either Swiss or or¬ 
gandy, bordered with Italian Valenciennes and placed under 
the train. We refer you for a more explicit description of 
this arrangement to the article on “ Reception and Evening 
Dresses” given in this issue of The Delineator. 

Mrs. L. M. M., Genoa , Cayuga Co., IV". Y. :—Fashionable 
basques are of different lengths, and the lower edges are cut 
in a variety of forms. A basque, with a front length of 22 to 
23 inches, and curving slightly upward over the hips and 
descending in the back, would be admissible in the, present 
mode. Should your basque appear too short to look well 
with the reigning styles, you may add a trimming of velvet 
or silk to the lower part and face it underneath with muslin. 

Mrs. E. R. L., Bolivar , Tenn. : —The shades of your silks 
are too light a green to make a stylish combination. We 
would suggest your having the goods dyed brown with a soft 
silk finish. The darker silk will probably dye deep olive or 
seal brown, and the lighter a paler tinge, and by this means 
both will be rendered fashionable in color. Darker greens 
would be equally in the mode. The cost of dyeing is com¬ 
paratively small, and it seems to us to be better to make up 
fashionable colors than to expend the time and labor of re- 
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modeling upon shades that are out of date. When the goods 
are dyed, an intermingling of velvet, in the way of cuffs, 
collar, and bands for the over-skirt, will result handsomely. 

Mrs. H. S., St Louis , Mo. :—This lady wishes to use in 
combination with black silk a beaded suit in old-fashioned 
form, consisting of a short basque and a large apron with 
sash-ends. She says: “I have taken your patterns and 
Delineator for a long time, and I hope you will not consider 
this first request for suggestions an intrusion.” 

We certainly do not" think it an intrusion, and hope our 
hints may be of assistance. 

Polonaise No. 6093 is designed in a manner adapted to the 
use of two fabrics. ’ There are vest forms on the front and 
back, that on the "back being deeper than that on the front. 
Presuming the material upon which the beads are embroidered 
to be of fine black goods, it will be suitable for the conforma¬ 
tion of the vest shapes and the coat sleeves. The drapery of 
the skirt is very stylish. A section of folds passes across the 
front over the lower part of the vest, concealing the tacking 
to place of the bottom of the latter, and below this a semi¬ 
circular arrangement of folds proceeds from the sides of the 
skirt. The back is in four divisions, giving a fine effect for 
a fleshy figure, and the back-skirt is long and graceful, the 
looping being simple but pretty. , On the right side-gore is a 
fancy pocket, the construction of which will permit the use 
of another portion of the beaded goods. 

Another pattern by which the beaded suit could be made of 
fashionable service is Princess pattern No. 6036. The model 
may be of black silk, and a Pompadour shape cut from the 
beaded fabric may be applied to the front of the body. A scarf 
of the beaded material, folded horizontally and suspended 
diagonally around the skirt, would look quite stylish. On 
the sleeves may be beaded cuffs. Anew cape pattern just 
issued may be substituted, if you would prefer it to a 
Pompadour, and it would be a pretty adornment for any black 
dress you may choose to wear. It is the Carrick cape, a 
deep collarette which is much in vogue. Its number is 
6077, and its price is 20 cents, or lOd. Sterling. Pattern 
No. 6093 costs Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents, while pattern 
No. 6036 costs Is. 8d. Sterling or 40 cents. 

Miss M. B. A., Upper Red Hook, Dutchess Co., H. Y. :— 
Would like us to answer the following question in this de¬ 
partment: “ Which do you consider most stylish for a com¬ 
bination of silk and velvet, a basque and over-skirt, or a 
polonaise. The silk is to be remodeled, and I have three yards 
and a half of velvet to use with it. The silk has a very wide 
full skirt, and it can be made equally well in either of the 
above designs. Shall I have velvet sleeves? I would like 
a vest front for either a basque or polonaise.” 

Both kinds of over-dresses are still in modish favor. For 
a figure of medium height we admire the dressy 'Breton 
polonaise No. 6043. This has the desired vest front ex¬ 
tended nearly to the bottom in a very graceful manner. It 
is suitably made of velvet. The sleeves may be of silk and 
be finished with double cuffs, one of velvet turning down¬ 
ward and one of silk corded with velvet and rolling upward. 
About the neck is a fancy collar, rolling down across the 
back in a deep square and descending over the bust in Breton 
lapels. The collar may be of velvet corded with silk, or vice- 
versa. This polonaise is appropriate for all, excepting ladies 
who are much above the usual height and very slender. Its 
price is 35 cents, or Is. 6d. Sterling. 

Mrs. C. W. B., Wells, Rutland Co., Vt. :—You can reno¬ 
vate the purple merino by altering it into a Princess dress or 
a suit. A basque with vest front and rolling cuffs is usually 
available in such a case as remodeling in suit form. Let the 
vest and cuffs be of black velvet, and the shape of the gar¬ 
ment may be either in Breton style like model No. 4925 or a 
cuirass cut by pattern No. 4678. The price of each of these 
is 30 cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. 

Your black ribbon velvet would answer nicely for trim¬ 
ming over-skirt No. 4937, which is appropriate in its arrange¬ 
ment for either upper-garment. The price of this pattern is 
Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents. • 

The dress skirt would be a prettier completion to the cos¬ 
tume, if bordered with a flounce and banded with velvet, or 


cut out 'in moderate-sized points and bound with the trim¬ 
ming material. By making the top of muslin, there will 
doubtless remain enough material to finish in one of the two- 
ways. 

The piecing of a Princess at the waist-line is not considered 
so much of a detriment as formerly, as belts are frequently 
worn, the fashionable kjnd being of plated metal in imitation 
of polished or oxidized silver. 

Miss A. R. W., Columbia, Boone Co., Mo. .---Bourette cloth 
chastely overshot with a mixture of tints, used in combina¬ 
tion with cashmere and silk, is handsome and stylish for a, 
bride’s outdoor costume. The cashmere and silk may com¬ 
pose the trained skirt, and the bourette cloth form the over¬ 
dress. Worsted fringe and silk are rich trimmings for the 
latter. A brown bourette cloth overshot with wood color, 
and dark brown cashmere ornamented with silk of the 
same shade, will constitute a very effective wedding-travel¬ 
ing suit. 

A graceful style of wrapper is No. 6065, being an easy-fit¬ 
ting robe, with a back conformed by a number of upright 
seams and a front representing a long jacket over a.belted 
skirt. It would be charming if made of marine-blue cash- 
mere and trimmed with wide galloon embossed with varie¬ 
gated tints. The price of the pattern is 40 cents, or Is. 8d. 
Sterling. The Princess robe will be stylish for wear during 
the Winter. 

If you are contemplating adding a silk dress to your 
trousseau, bronze-green and plum color are among the latest 
fashionable shades for street costumes, and somewhat more 
favored than black for bridal outfits. 

B. J. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. :—Probably a cream-colored cash- 
mere polonaise, trimmed with satin pipings and feathery 
worsted fringe, would help you out of your dilemma. We 
will mention by the way that we have been advised by 
ladies who have tried it, that silk-stained with lemon juice or 
lemonade can be restored to its color by an application of 
powdered ammonia to the spots. It would do no harm to 
try the recipe cautiously. If the powder does not act effi¬ 
ciently in the dry state, slightly dampen it with water when 
applying it. Whichever way it may be tried, it should remain 
undisturbed for some time. 

As cashmere in the light shades is fashionably worn for 
evenings, you may perhaps find another shade of the same 
color as the silk or in one of the fancy tints, such as pearl 
or cream-white, etc., which would harmonize better than a 
real cream color with the silk. It is impossible to indicate a 
more definite selection, since you omitted to send a sample- 
of the goods. * 

A Constant Subscriber, Jacksonville, Ills. :—A kilt suit, 
modeled by boys’ jacket No. 4719 and Scotch kilt No. 4727, 
is very much admired for little fellows of four years, when 
the material is velvet. The jacket may be bound and finished 
with plain silk galloon, and the buttons may be plain silk 
crochet. The price of the jacket pattern is Is. Sterling or 25- 
cents, and of the skirt lOd. Sterling or 20 cents. 

A felt or velvet hat will be most stylish for church wear 
for a girl of eleven years, unless the chapeau be of rich seal¬ 
skin decorated with gros-grain ribbon and a dark feather or 
wing. 

Worsted fringe is more worn than velvet on ladies’ worsted 
dresses at the present date. 

L. E. S., Bethlehem , N. H. :—Although bronze, olive-brown,, 
prune or dark gray velvet would be a preferable trimming 
for mouse-colored cashmere, the black may be used and re-' 
suit in a good effect. Worsted fringe will be a sufficiently 
elaborate trimming for the bottom, of the polonaise if you 
obtain a pattern with a fancy heading. The fringe should be 
in the shade of the dress goods, or it may be composed of a 
mixture in the colors of the velvet and the cashmere. 

Mrs. M. H. G- :—Polonaise pattern No. 4859, which you 
already have, is a pretty model for making a little girl’s cos¬ 
tume of all-wool plaid. Would not very dark navy-blue or 
seal-brown be as good a contrast for the trimming as black ? 
The colors are more youthful than the latter, and look well 
with a mixture of bright shades. 
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E. BUTTERICK & CO’S 

Large, ('liromo* Lithographic 


On orders for PACKAGES OF PATTERNS the 
following discounts will be allowed, but the entire 
amount must be ordered at one time. In ordering, 
specify the Patterns by their numbers: 

On receipt of $3.00, or 12s. Sterling, we will allow a selec¬ 
tion of $4.00, or 16s. Sterling, in Patterns. 

On reoeipt of $5.00, or £1. Sterling, we will allow a Beleo- 
tion of $7.00, or £1. 8s. Sterling, in Patterns. 

On receipt of $10.00, or £2. Sterling, we will allow a selec¬ 
tion of $15 00, or £3. Sterling, in Patterns. 

PATTERNS , WHEN SENT BY MAIL , ARE POST-PAID; BUT 
PA R CEL S- DEL IVER Y OR EXPRESS CHARGES 
WE CANNOT PAY. 

In making remittances, if possible, send by Draft or 
Post-Office Money Order. Do not risk money in a 
Letter without Registering it. A Large, Clearly Illus¬ 
trated Descriptive Catalogue of ail the Current Styles 
will be mailed to any address, on receipt of Stamp to 
pre-pay postage, 

E. BUTTERICK A CO . 


TAPE MEASURES. 

60 INCHES LONG. 


NO. 

DESCRIPTION. 



PRICE. 

26- 

—Cotton 

Tapes . 


. 5ctNor2Sd.SC 

135 

44 

44 


8 

“ or 4d. “ 

126 

44 

«< ( Numbered 

) both sides, 

\ 6 

“ or 3d. 

235 

44 

44 44 

44 

10 

“ or 6d. " 

1- 

—Linen 

44 


.. 10 

“ or 6d. “ 

2 

44 

44 


12 

“ or 6d. 

3 

44 

44 


14 

“ or 7d. 

22 

—Super Linen Tapes 

Numbered both sides 

l 

1 

.. 18 

“ or 9d. 

2 

-Sewed 

Satteen. 

_ 45 cts, or Is. lOd. “ 

3 

44 

44 


50 cts. or 2s. “ 


These Tape Measures are made expressly for us, aud are of the very 
best quality. 

A Good Sewed Sat teen Tape Measure will last years in constant use. 

Any of the above will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

E. BUTTERICK & CO., 



24-BY-30 INCHKS TIKI SIZ1C, 


REPRESENTING THE 


latest Bffuelties itt lathes’ 



IS PUBLISHED IN" THE MONTHS CP 


MARCH, MAY, SEPTEMBER AND NOVEMBER . 


The Delineator for each month of the Plate’s issue contains full 
descriptions of the manner of making and trimming the 
costumes illustrated on the Plate. 


The Price of tlio Fashion Plate and 

monthly IkFIilNFATOIt Is ... $2, or On. St’g. a year. 
For Single Copies ot the Plate and 

Delineator.5Gets., or 2s. 3d. St’g. 

For Single Copies of the Plate only, 40cts., or 2s. St’g. 

t^'To any one sending ns !)s. Sterling, or $2, we will send the Delin¬ 
eator for one year, also the Ladies’ Fashion Plate, issued quarterly, 
together with a certificate entitling the holder to a selection of Patterns to 
the value of 50 cents, or 2s. Sterling. If a subscription is given to an agent, 
the premium patterns must be got from the agent to whom the subscription 
was given. Premium Patterns are only given by us when the subscrip¬ 
tions are sent directly to either of our Principal Offices. Our publications 
are post-paid; but charges for carriage on the Plate, forwarded by parcels- 
delivery from our Office in London, are not prepaid. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 

177 Regent St., London; and 555 Broadway, New York. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING PATTERNS. 

In buying Patterns, see that the measures are taken correctly, and that 
tiie size printed on the label corresponds with the measure. It is immaterial 
whether the party taking the measure stands before or behind the individual 
being measured. #lf properly observed, the following rales will insure a 
satisfactory result: 

To Measure for a Lady’s Waist, or any Garment re¬ 
quiring a Bust Measure to be taken:— Put the measure around 
the body, over the dress, close under the arms, drawing it closely, not 

TOO TIGHT. 

To Measure for a Skirt or Over-Skirt Put the tape around 
the waist, over the dress. 

Take the Measures for Misses’ and Little Girls' Patterns the 
same as for Ladies’. In ordering, give the ages also. 

To Measure for a Boy’s Coat or Vest:— Put the measure 
around the body, under the jacket, close under the arms, drawing it closely, 
not too tight. 

For the Overcoat :—Measure over the garment the coat is to be 
worn over. 

To Measure for Pants :—Put the measure around the body, over 
the Pants at the waist, drawing it closely, not too tight. 

To Measure for a Shirt :—For the size of the Neek, measure 
the exact size where the collar encircles it, allowing one inch, thus: If the 
exact size is 14 inches, use a pattern marked 15 inches. For the Breast, 
measure the same as for a Coat. 

NOTICE. 

Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this Book, which cannot be pro¬ 
cured of our Agents, will be sent by us, post-paid, on receipt of price, to 
any part of the World. 

fW* Parties writing to us, making inquiries, mast enclose a postage 
stamp for reply, or no notice will be taken. 

E. BUTTERICK & CO. 


177 Regent St., London, and 555 Broadway, New York. 


177 Regent St., London; and 555 Broadway, New Yo*k 
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The Ladies’' Quarterly Review. 
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THIS BOOK IS EMBELLISHED WITH 

NUMEROUS EINT GRAVING8, 

REPRESENTING THE 

Latest aad Most Popular Styles of Garments 

FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN, 

IT IS PUBLISHED IN THE MONTHS OF 

IMarc’h, 'May, September, and N r ovember. 


ETSOLD 331T -A-LIL OUR .ALG-ENTTS- 

-«.- 

Subscription Price, postage prepaid., 40 Cents, or 2s* Sterling, per annum. 
Single Copies, postpaid, 15 Cents, or 9d. Sterling. 

IEL BITTTEEICK & GO., 

177 Regent Street, London. 555 Broadway, New York. 
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THE DELINEATOR, 

A Iv^CoisrTHiLvr IMl^gylzxictie 
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ILLUSTRATING 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FASHIONS, 

Contains representations of all the latest styles and novelties in 

LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

With full descriptions of New Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and practical articles on subjects connected with DresB. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1, or 5s. Sterling, PER YEAR. 

Allowing bach Subscriber to Select .is a Premium any of our Patterns to the yalue of Fifty Cents, or Two 

Shillings Sterling. 

Sgg“To any one sending us $2, or 9s. Sterling, we will send the Delineator for one year, also the Ladies’ Fashion 
Plate, issued quarterly, together with a certificate entitling the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value of 60 cents, 
or 2s. Sterling. If a subscription is given to an agent, the Premium Patterns must be got from the agent to whom the 
subscription was given. Premium Patterns are only given by us when the subscriptions are sent directly to either of 
these offices. Publications, forwarded from our N^w York Office are postpaid; but charges for carriage on the Rate, 
when forwarded by parcels delivery Lorn our Office in London, are not prepaid. 


E. SUTTERICK 8c CO., 

177 Regent Street, London, and 555 Broadway, Hew York* 
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This Magnificent Publication is published in two different editions, the prices of which, by subscription, are re¬ 
spectively, $2.00 or $3.00 a year. It is 15x19 inches in size, and contains over 60 pages of splendidly finished 
Engravings; a full exhibit of costumes, standard, moderate or extreme, being displayed on its pages. It is issued 
in MARCH and SEPTEMBER of each year; and each Book has a Supplement monthly, until the issue of the suc¬ 
ceeding Semi-Annual. These Supplements illustrate all the Styles subsequently published. One edition, which is ' 
furnished at $3.00 a year, is printed upon heavy, satin-finished, tinted paper, with pamphlet or pasteboard binding, 
and is furnished to subscribers as follows; 

TERMS OF S URS CRIFTION. 

Tor Two Books (pamphlet binding), with Ten Monthly Supplementary Sheets, 

(Post-paid to any part of the United States, if sent from our Office in New York; or forwarded at 

subscriber’s expense from our Office in London,) or pgs. St’g., pel’ Year. 

For Two Books (pasteboard binding), with Ten Monthly Supplementary Sheets, 

(Charges for Carriage on the Books paid by the Subscriber,) .... $3^ qj. ^ 2 s. St’g per Year 

Single Copies (pasteboard binding), ------- $1.00, 0 r 4s. Sterling. 

Single Copies (pamphlet binding),..75, or 3s , sterling. 

In connection herewith 

; PLEASE NOTICE THE FOLLOWING: 

lj 

We shall hereafter issue, in addition to the above, a cheaper edition of “TIIE METROPOLITAN FASHIONS.” 
It will be printed on the same quality and color of paper, but it will be lighter in weight and will only be bound in 
regular magazine style. We shall issue this at the rate of $2, or 8s. Sterling, per annum, when taken by 
subscription. Monthly Supplements will accompany this edition the same as that above mentioned. Single Copies 
of the Book in this form will be sold for 50 cents, or 2s. Sterling. 

This edition is specially calculated for the uge of Dress-Makers, and it will be found to be of the greatest as¬ 
sistance to them in the interchanging of ideas with their Customers. If a Customer desires a style which she cannot 
readily describe, or if the Dress-maker finds it difficult to suggest a style that suits a Customer’s taste, a reference 
to this Book will meet the needs of both parties, showing, as it does, all the Current Modes of all Kinds, whether 
for Ladies, Misses, or Children of Either Sex. 

If V ou desire any Books of this edition , be very careful to specify so that we may know which edition you wish. 

These Books in Pamphlet (paper) Binding will be sent by mail from our New York Office to any part of 
the United States, post-paid by us. Charges for postage or carriage, on books sent by express or foreign mail 
service, must be paid by the Recipient. Books with the heavy binding cannot be sent in the mails. 

&W~ We hare no Club Rates, and no commissions are allowed to any one, on Subscriptions sent us. 

E. BUTTERICK & CO., 

777 Regent Street , London; or Rroadway , Jfew York. 
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HE D E LI N E ATO R: 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

Illustrating* European a]nd American 'Pashionjs. 


Yol. XL, No. 5.] 


MAY, 1878. ( Price > 15 Cents, or 8J£d. Sterling. 

___ L Yearly, $1, or 5s. Sterling. J 


SEASONABLE STYLES. 

PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS IN PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


It is difficult to determine at what season of the year we 
take the keenest delight in freshening our raiment. Nobody 
can really decide if it be during the autumnal or vernal 
equinox. Some people are more keenly conscious of the 
transformations of Nature at the present season, because all 
the world appears as if it were filled with promises of future 
loveliness. The sentiment of change, which is prevalent in 
Autumn, is often bereft of all pleasure for desponding tem¬ 
peraments, because the earth is being shorn of the glory of 
its raiment and is losing the deliciousness of its pervading 
perfumes; and again, if there be in certain human natures 
one delightful peculiarity more charming than another, 
it is that varying satisfaction which pervades them when 
contrasting verdures adorn the earth. It is this sympathiz¬ 
ing quality within ourselves responding to the distinct moods 
of Nature, that affords us such pleasure in new and attractive 
apparel. 

From month to month we say that the most fascinating 
forms of raiment are here, just as we say when the sunshine 
is golden and the distant hills are hazy and dreamy, that the 
day is perfect. At another time when the light is silvery, 
the air clear, and purple lights flit over the water and deepen 
in the valleys, we say the world never beheld so beautiful a 
moment ; but it has had just such before, and they will dawn 
again. To mortals they will be forever-new and forever 
welcome in their variations. It is Nature herself that not 
only instructs us to love variety of form and color, but justi¬ 
fies us in our capricious likings. The man or woman, who 
sneers at varying admirations, does not endeavor to reconcile 
human nature with that other nature which possesses a subtle 
and irresistible power over our emotions. For insisting that 
no previous approach of Summer was ever met by such de¬ 
lightfully picturesque possibilities of color, or such peculiarly 
artistic combinations of various fabrics and tints, no apology 
or preface was really needed; but the present array of superb 
and stylish models for all sorts of garments compelled a 
flutter of sentiment to escape our pen. 

To begin at the morning toilette, there are two novel and 
handsome 

WRAPPER MODELS 

for the breakfast hours, for invalids’ robes and for neglige. 
dresses to wear in one’s own chamber until it is time to cos¬ 
tume one’s-self for the street or for dinner. One model has 
a Watteau back, which depends from a yoke, the Watteau 
part being gauged or shirred instead of plaited, to meet the 
peculiar demands of this season. Gauging is very popular at 
present in all places where it is becoming, and many gar¬ 
ments have been re-designed or modified to make room for 
the gratification of this attractive ornamentation. The front 


of this wrapper is in narrow sack shape, and is beautiful in its 
method of hanging. The close sleeves, the pocket and stand¬ 
ing collar are each dainty in shape and suggest that pretty 
prints, Victoria lawns, foulards, cambrics and other laundry 
goods will be quite as popular for this style as will be beiges, 
cashmeres or more expensive fabrics. Printed bands, inser¬ 
tions and edgings of white or colored Hamburgs, unbleached 
Smyrna laces, etc., will trim either woolen or cotton wrap¬ 
pers fashionably. 

The other wrapper model is in almost close sack shape, and 
is to be worn with a belt, if a girded morning dress pleases 
the taste and is comfortable. It is a graceful shape for a 
garment to wear either belted or flowing. Its rolling collar, 
turn-back cuffs, pocket-lap and belt suggest a pretty garment 
of dark, soft and light-textured flannel, trimmed with deeper- 
tinted silk, to wear in an invalid’s room, or an easily laun¬ 
dered print wrapper for the mistress of the house to wear 
belted when she looks after her domestic affairs or attends to 
her little ones. A plain, solid color of cambric or chambrey 
may take the place of the silk collar, cuffs and pocket-lap 
mentioned in the flannel garment of the same shape. 

POLONAISES 

in one form or another are still as decidedly popular as they 
have ever been, and their attractive variations seem to be 
limitless. One of their novel shapes has a beautifully fitted 
basque back falling over a full, skirt-like and cross-draped 
lower part, which joins a complete and deep polonaise front. 
This front wrinkles somewhat across the figure, thus adding 
to its attraction when soft fabrics are cut by it. It has coat 
sleeves, a side pocket, and a Carrick cape that is pointed and 
quadruple at the back, triple in front and fastened by but¬ 
tons. The upper piece, which forms the fourth and smallest 
cape at the back, is shaped like a square collar in front. 
These capes, when bound with a contrasting color or a dif¬ 
ferent goods, with bands and pipings of similar material ar¬ 
ranged elsewhere upon the garment, produce a charming 
effect. If the capes be under-faced with colored silks, and 
the edges of the trimming bands narrowly under-piped to 
correspond, the effect is exceedingly dainty and fashionable. 
Summer bourettes, grenadines and washable fabrics will be 
chosen for this model. 

These materials will also be in equal favor for another 
model, which is fitted superbly at the back, where the lower 
portion is folded under in long and elegant lines of drapery 
that are made of extra widths cut upon the garment at the 
seams. Five fitting seams are visible, and they are charm¬ 
ingly proportioned. The front has no darts and is belted 
from under the arms. The front wrinkles gracefully, and is 
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handsomely draped at the sides. The simpler the finish of 
this polonaise, the more elegant it is. If grenadines are cut 
by it, a soft fringe or a plaiting of French lace is handsome 
for the lower part of the sides and front, but the back should 


them is laid in lengthwise plaits between the long fitting 
seams of the back, and this full portion may, if agreeable, 
contrast with the side-backs. The front is overlaid with a 
deep vest piece of a different goods. It extends down to 
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Figure No. 1.—Ladies’ Toilette. —(For Description see Page 197.) 


be plainly hemmed, or French-hemmed, with a piping of satin 
on the upper edges. 

Two other polonaise models appear to have been designed 
with a view to make combination garments still more fash¬ 
ionable than they have been—if this be possible. One of 


where five deep upturned cross-plaits are laid evenly about 
the figure to the draped skirt of the back, which is fastened 
in upright side-plaits above. A deep revers is upon each 
side-front to ornament these cross-plaitings. The fitting of 
this polonaise cannot be excelled, nor yet the style of it. 
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For grenadines, or other thin fabrics, with silk or satin vest, 
revens, cuffs, collar and bows upon the closing, no model can 
be devised with more elegance of style. 

The other model has a vest front, which closes at one side, 
has cross revers, and a full back with revers at the outer edges. 


one of which need to be new. The buttons and revers are 
sufficient ornament for the most stylish completion of this polo¬ 
naise, whether it be cut from woolen and silk, two woolens, 
or any other two or three fabrics. Other decoration will not' 
be objectionable, if a more elaborate finish be preferred. 



W 



« 



This back is not unlike that of the one having the long sweep 
of graceful under-folds. Deep lapels upon the breast terminate 
where a bow of ribbon is added to produce an effect of a Pom¬ 
padour, which intensifies its novel attractions and assists in 
suggesting a combination of two sorts of materials, neither 


COATS AND JACKETS. 

A double-breasted cutaway jacket, with collar and lapels, 
an overlapped and button-trimmed center to a handsomely 
fitted back, and fitting darts in front, is one of the most at- 
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tractive of models. Its elegance is only equaled by its 
simplicity. Low side-pockets, and cuffs simulated by stitch- 
ings or over-facings, complete it. Silks, cashmeres, beiges , 
bourettes, serges, camel’s-hairs, buntings, lined grenadines, 
etc., are equally appropriate for its use, and so also are 
linens, chambreys, piques and ginghams. 

Another jacket has a vest outlined by an upright trimming 
fold and a facing of a contrasting shade. The garment is 
gracefully shaped at the back, with no center seam, but long 
side seams, upon each one of which is cut an overlap, that, 
turning inward under buttons, may have trimming to extend 
between them. A rolling collar, square-tipped lapels, square 
cuffs and low, square pocket-lids complete it. For all sorts of 
suit goods or coatings, it is a most attractive model. 

A cutaway basque, with a deep, rolling collar and an 
under-vest that has a standing collar, is among the charm¬ 
ing provisions for either the house or street wear. The 
center part fastens beneath the pointed ends of the long 
collar and flares away to show a vest with pockets. The 
latter usually contrasts with the outer part of the garment. 
This basque or coat-front has a curved fitting dart that adds 
superiority to its outline. For a dressy costume that has an 
over-skirt, nothing can be made more picturesque than this 
style of basque, if the colors of the cuffs, back-laps and vest 
contrast prettily. It is mentioned under this head, because 
it is intended as much for the street as for the house. For 
mourning costumes, with crape vest, cuffs and back laps, it 
will be a favorite during the entire year. 

ULSTERS. 

The latest style of Ulster has a neatly fitted back, with five 
visible seams, and a Watteau plait that is laid low down to 
provide a graceful ampleness to the lower part of the garment. 
The double-breasted front is in narrow sack shape, and is 
belted from under the arms. One row of buttons is consid¬ 
ered prettier for it than two. The side-backs have straps 
cut upon them to overlap the wide fronts low down. A 
standing collar, a triple Carrick cape, close cuffs and side- 
pockets complete it. While linens will be cut by this model, 
seersuckers in fine stripes, close and fine cotton mixtures, 
and mohair will be most in use for it, though it will also be 
chosen for waterproofs. The edges will be bound, stitched, 
piped or hemmed. 

WRAPS. 

A handsome wrap, with two curved seams at the back and 
deep square cape-like pieces to fall over the arms, will meet 
the wants of matrons, and such other ladies as are unwilling 
to part with those loose garments that have been and still 
are favorites with many ladies of good taste. For suit goods, 
and especially for Siciliennes, cashmeres, English crapes and 
cachimeres des Indes , with marabou or crimped fringes, this 
model will find its way into the best of fasionable circles. 

HOUSE BASQUES. 

The leading novelty is a model with a full-gathered front 
center, and the center of the back also much gauged or 
shirred. It is a very attractive method of making a basque. 
Deep, button-trimmed revers turn away from the front its 
entire depth, and the center of the full back hangs loosely 
and prettily between the side-backs as if it were a frill. The 
coat sleeves have cuffs that are pointed at the back of the arm 
and have buttons upon them. Indeed buttons enter largely 
into the calculations of the dress-providers of this season. 
Grenadine for the full portion of this basque, with silk sides 
and sleeves, will be a very pretty and fashionable combination, 
especially if the two materials are united in the other parts 
of the costume. 

Another basque model is fitted by seams to the shoulders 
both back and front, and also by a dart upon each side of the 
latter. Between the front seams a contrasting material may 
be used, and between the shoulder seams of the back the 
same contrasts may be added. The peculiarity of this style 
of basque consists in the extending of the pieces of the back 
and side-backs and finishing their outer edges from a little way 


below the belt-line, so that they may be turned upward be¬ 
neath and thus form effective and ornamental loops. The 
front may be belted from under the arms, if desired. The 
banded edges and sleeves, and the dainty effect of the entire 
affair, will afford pleasure to many a tasteful lady. 

OVER-SKIRTS. 

There are two novel models for these still popular articles 
of dress. Both are deep, and one is very plain. The latter is 
wrinkled across the front by side gathers at the seams, and 
the back is shirred across to drape it and is tab-like in its 
finish. The top is drawn to the size of the figure by a gath¬ 
ering tape at the back. The edges may be plainly finished 
with a hem or band, or fringes may be added. 

The other model appears by its upturned plaits and its two 
lines of fringe as if it were a double over-skirt. The back is 
plaited to the belt, and buttons and button-holes close the 
slash at the center, at the bottom of which a double box-plait 
is laid that is gracefully looped by a draping tape. The 
edges of the back may be banded or hemmed, or lace may 
take the place of fringe in the front, and so also may plait- 
ings of the goods. 

SKIRTS. 

Kilted skirts are likely to be universal in their popularity. 
For such ladies as have wide hips, the model with a yoke, to 
which the kilt is sewed in a seam, is particularly advised. It 
is to be tied about with a sash of the goods, or one of another 
fabric. For all kinds of soft goods it is the most attractive 
of styles for a walking-skirt. 

There is a new yoke-topped model for a petticoat, which 
will delight stout ladies, and also such as are dainty about 
the hanging of their white skirts. The yoke extends down 
to the flounce at the back, but the gores reach higher up in 
front. It is a most graceful model for any demi-trained skirt, 
whether it be simply made or ornamented in the most elabo¬ 
rate fashion. 

Another convenient model is an adjustable train, to be but¬ 
toned upon a walking-skirt. The over-skirt or polonaise will 
conceal the top of it where it is adjusted, and it will look as 
if it completed a full toilette. This arrangement will be wel¬ 
come to many ladies who do not feel like keeping a street skirt 
from home uses. It is simple in its adjustment to another 
skirt, but it is as effective as a full, half-long trained costume. 

A WORKING APRON. 

A convenient and really pretty model for a long sack 
apron with sleeves, is just issued. It conceals the entire 
dress, has a collar and ample pockets, etc. No lady, who 
goes to her kitchen or to her garden, can afford to live 
without an apron modeled after this perfect style. Of brown 
or gray linen, gingham, or white goods, with neatly hemmed 
edges, it will appear just what it is—a handsome, because an 
appropriate, garment for a lady at work. 


MISSES’, GIRLS’, AND CHILDREN’S GARMENTS. 

As the kilted skirt is as popular for the miss as it is for the 
lady, the style has provided suggestions for other garments. 
Among them is a most attractive model for a 

PRINCESS DRESS. 

It is fitted by curved seams to the shoulders and by under¬ 
arm seams. It closes at the back with buttons, and a folded 
sash is tied about it in a coquettish manner. It is short, and 
its lower edges are slashed, pointed between the slashes, and 
bound, and a kilt plait is set in beneath the slashed part to 
deepen the Princess sufficiently. A cuff is simulated by a 
piping, and the throat is completed by a standing collar that 
is neatly bound. This model is particularly well suited to a 
combination of fabrics. The center of both front and back, 
and also the sleeves and belt, may differ from the remainder. 
The sash need not be like the costume. Indeed, there is no 
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variation or intermingling that is not pretty and appropriate 
to its shape. 

MISSES’ POLONAISES. 

A polonaise, which closes at the back, is nicely fitted by 
darts, under-arm and side-back seams, and is so draped at 
the sides that the front is cross-wrinkled. This is a handsome 
fashion which will find very general favor in the eyes of 
tasteful mothers. 

Another style is entirely undraped, hanging smoothly at 
the front and sides, and is full at the lower part of the back, 
where an extra width that is cut on at the seams is under¬ 
laid to form box-plaits. The side-fronts at the outer edges 
are trimmed up for a distance and overlap the back, thus 
producing an excellent effect with small extra labor. The 
front may be trimmed with braids or ribbons, but it is at¬ 
tractive when finished in the plainest possible manner. 
Beiges , cashmeres, Henriettas and all sorts of inexpensive 
goods in either cotton or woolen will be cut by these models. 

MISSES’ JACKETS. 

A nicely shaped jacket model has shoulder-fitting seams 
and a short vest-like center, the full effect of the latter being 
completed by lines of braid or galloon that pass up over the 
shoulders. The front closes with buttons, and this vest-like 
part may be cut of contrasting goods. A turn-over collar, 
side-pockets, and wrists trimmed to appear as if there were 
cuffs, complete it. Any appropriate goods, either to com¬ 
plete a suit or to wear separately, will be selected for this 
handsomely shaped jacket. 

A half-fitting, belted jacket model, to use for washable goods, 
is furnished for the miss. When unbelted, it will prove a 
delightful style for a dressing jacket; and when confined to 
the figure, no breakfast garment could be prettier. A rolling 
collar, with extended points in front, adds to its attractions. 
For flannels or other woolen goods, with silk ruffles and fac¬ 
ings or with Smyrna laces, it will be a popular garment, and 
its shape will also make it a favorite for all washable Sum¬ 
mer goods. 

MISSES’ OYER-SKIRT. 

This garment is fitted to the hips by darts, is gathered at 
the back, and is draped handsomely at the sides by upturned 
plaits. It is very simple in form, and for a skirt to be hem¬ 
med on the bottom, and also for all sorts of washable goods, 
it is a superior style. Ruffles, plaitings or fringes may be 
added if desired. 

GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

A novel shape, that combines some of the distinctive char¬ 
acteristics of this season’s models, is just issued. Its front is 
kilt-plaited narrowly from the throat to the bottom. A 
beautifully outlined jacket is button-trimmed at the back and 
exhibits these long plaits as if they formed a vest. From 
beneath this jacket! extends a kilt that serves for the remain¬ 
der of the lower part of the costume. If all the plaits were of 
one goods, and all the jacket of another, a most novel and 
charming dress would be completed for a girl. No trimmings, 
except buttons, are required for it. 

A BELTED POLONAISE, 

that is half-fitted and side-draped, is appropriate for any and 
all washable dress fabrics. It is a very attractive style. It 
is closed at the back and has a Watteau plait below the belt. 

A GIRL’S COAT. 

A deep, close, sack model, with a slightly fitted back 
extended by box-plaits that are prettily headed by cross¬ 
straps, is a shape that will be largely in favor for a Summer 
traveling costume. It has a triple Carrick cape, a stand¬ 
ing collar, cuffs and side-pockets. It is a trim and hand¬ 
somely-shaped long coat, which will make an under-dress 
unnecessary. Linens, ginghams, mohairs and beiges will be 
used for its construction. 


A JACKET FOR A GIRL 

is very like a boy’s garment. The new model has a sack 
front, surtout back, a deep, rolling collar, and side-pockets, 
and is very coquettish in its fashioning and very plain in com¬ 
pletion. It will be worn in dress goods and also in coatings. 

FOR CHILDREN’S DRESSES 

there are various novelties. One of these is a costume model, 
which is in a deep sack shape that is sufficiently extended by 
a kilt-plaiting headed by a button-trimmed facing. The 
cuffs are like the facing, and a rolling collar finishes the 
throat. It has a breast-pocket and closes in front. 

A PRETTY SACK, 

that is long and has a very deep collar, is one of the new 
models for white goods to be trimmed with wrought flounces. 
If it be of light cashmere, the same decorations may be 
selected. If dark materials are chosen for it, unbleached 
laces will be seen upon it. 

A DEEP COAT 

model, with sailor collar, is another new style for a child’s 
garment. Either a girl or a boy may wear it. It is fitted by 
shoulder seams behind and has a sack front and side pockets. 

Among other pretty and necessary things is a long sack 
costume for an infant’s use. A sash ties it, but it need not 
be of ribbon, as it is a part of the model and can be made of 
the dress goods edged with lace or Hamburg work. 

Any comfort or prettiness for the baby is sure of speedy 
recognition, and a novel bib is not to be forgotten among the 
incoming and welcome fashions for Summer wear. 

- <+ - 

LADIES’ TOILETTE. 

(For Illustration see Page 194.) 

Figure No. 1.—Ladies who dress handsomely generally 
number among their costumes at least one or two that are 
devoted to carriage or visiting wear. The one illustrated is 
designed for such purposes, but with a less elaborate com¬ 
bination of materials, or even the omission of the lace com¬ 
posing the vest, it may be used for the promenade. It will 
undoubtedly be very popular for both, since its outlines are 
of the most graceful character, and the drapery novel and 
becoming. 

The polonaise model is very appropriate for grenadine or 
any of the clinging textures, grenadine being here illustrated, 
and is so arranged that the center of the front may be of a 
contrasting color, or composed as illustrated of strips of lace 
insertion, every other strip of which overlies a tinted ribbon 
from the neck to the top of the drapery. The lace strips form 
points at the center of the plastron or vest front, while similar 
strips are applied lengthwise to the bottom of the front 
drapery between the revers , the depth of the ornamentation 
being about six inches, and its top widely serrated so as to 
look as if overhung by a pointed lower edge of the drapery 
above it. The drapery portion of the center-front is also in 
a separate piece, and all the plaits having first been laid, it is 
joined to the drapery of the side, the long revers being sewed 
in with the seam and to the front dart of the two adjusting 
the front. The skirt of the under-arm gore, which is also a 
part of the fitting, extends forward in an extra width far 
enough to meet the front-drapery, and, joining the bottom of 
the front back of the revers , forms the side drapery mentioned. 

The revers is faced with velvet and corded with silk, while 
a band of velvet finishes the lower edges of the side drapery 
and those of the back skirt. The back is fitted by side-backs 
extending to the shoulders, and at the center is laid in back- 
ward-turning plaits from the neck to below the waist-line, 
while in each front edge of the side-back skirt a single down¬ 
ward plait and a cluster of three similar plaits perform all the 
draping. The drapery of the front, however, is drawn back 
by tapes fastened underneath and tied across the back. The 
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sleeves are of velvet, and have wide cuffs made to correspond In using striped goods, the plastron may be formed of the 
with the vest and edged with a plaiting of lissej while a material cut bias. The same effect will thus be produced as 
rounding Pompadour is simulated at the neck by a strip of that illustrated, but in a quieter degree more suitable for 
lace, laid over a tinted ribbon and edged at each side with street wear. The sleeves may be the same as the dress with 



.Figure No. 3.—Ladies' Costume.—(F or Description see Page 201.) 


plaited lisse. A bow conceals the termination of the outline, 
and other bows are upon the front drapery at the top of the 
points formed by the lengthwise lines of lace. The neck of 
the plastron is turned under, but for ordinary wear the front 
should of course be closed its whole length from the throat 


cuffs of the trimming, which may be silk instead of velvet. 
In fact, the model is susceptible of so many modifications in 
its component materials that it is almost impossible to enu¬ 
merate them, and it is quite safe to leave the matter to 
individual taste. The model is No. 6223, and its price is 35 
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cents, or Is. 6d. Sterling. Illustrations of the same model, 
made up in two shades of plain material, may be seen by 
referring to page 203 of this Delineator. 

The skirt was cut by a demi-trained model, with a fan in¬ 
serted at the center of the back-breadth. The latter is 
shirred across at the top of the fan, thus drawing the front 
and sides close, and producing a cluster of radiating folds at 
the back. The front and side gores are trimmed with a kilt 


gathered flounces being combined. The model is No. 4886, 
and its price is 35 cents, or Is. 6d. Sterling. 

A “ violet bonnet” completes the costume. It is made of 
a crownless illusion frame covered with violets, and has a 
large rosette bow of two shades of violet at the top in place 
of the usual crown, and another where the tabs of the frame 
meet at the back. It is a very fashionable freak of present 
millinery, but cannot be hazarded with all complexions. 



Figure No. 4.—Ladies’ Walking Costume.—(F or Description see Page 202.) 


plaiting of silk—the skirt material—but the back-breadth and 
fan are left plain and underlaid with a Swiss muslin plaiting. 
The skirt may be trimmed all around if desired, and with 
flounces cut in blocks or scollops and overhanging a narrow 
plaiting at the bottom, or with box or knife plaitings. Oc¬ 
casionally skirts of this description are trimmed in one way 
across the front and side-gores, and in another across the 
breadth and fan, box-plaiting and side-plaiting, or plaited or 


LADIES’ COSTUME, 
r (For Illustration see Page 195.) 

Figure No. 2. —While this engraving represents a costume 
including one of the newest polonaise models, it also illus¬ 
trates a novel combination of materials that is at present 
much admired. The polonaise is formed of a stylish bourette 
goods, and has revers and facings of striped suiting. 
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. front is in vest or plastron style, and closes at the 
right side with a fly, so that when the garment is on, no 
closing can be seen. The effect is very stylish, and when 
preferred, the vest may be of the contrasting goods. At 
the left side the vest is joined its whole length, and the 
seam also confines the end of a lapel collar, the corresponding 
end at the other side being joined to the front alone. The 
fronts are each fitted by an under-arm dart, and a single bust 


bottom so that the effect of double box-plaits is produced on 
the outside, and a row of buttons and simulated button-holes 
is arranged upon the center of each outer plait. The front 
and back are joined for only a short distance below the waist¬ 
line, and then the front edge of the back skirt is finished 
with a revers of striped goods, and the back edge of the 
front skirt is laid in upturned folds. The revers are then 
tacked over the plaits, and the latter are drawn backward 



Figure No. 5.—Ladies’ Promenade Costume.—(F or Description see Page 203 .) 


dart, in addition to the curving vest seam; while the back 
has the long Princess effect and is shaped by side-backs ex¬ 
tending to the shoulders and cut in one piece with the back, 
which has a center seam that unites the back edges from the 
neck to a short distance below the waist, where it terminates 
in an extra width. This width, together with one at the 
side-back, is folded under in plaits, whose folds are creased 
the whole length of the skirt and stayed underneath near the 


by tying-tapes attached to them underneath. In the model 
each front has a revers falling after the style of a pocket-lap 
and extending from the under-arm seam to the vest, with 
the widest end turning toward the vest; but in this instance 
a basque is simulated by a band of striped goods bordered 
with fringe, its upper edge following the line of perforations 
indicating the location of the revers ; while a broad facing of 
the striped goods and a fall of fringe are also about the bottom 
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of the polonaise front. The sleeves, which are close and 
plain, have deep cuff-facings of the striped goods, although 
the model provides a re.ve.rs with which to complete them. 
Just back of the lower portion of the under-arm seam a row 
of buttons is arranged upon the side-back and completes the 
decorations of this stylish garment. 

Bourette and plain goods of any description, either suit 
material, velvet or silk, or the latter two combined, will 
make up elegantly by this pattern, which is No. 6217, and 
costs 35 cents, or Is. 6d. Sterling. The model, made up in 
different material and finished in another manner, may be 
observed upon page 204, where a front and back view can 
be seen. 

The skirt of the costume is made of bourette, but is trim- 
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Front View. 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 198.) 

Figure No. 3. —While the general slender outline of all 
costumes for the past year is reproduced in the models for 
this season, there are many pleasing and radical changes in 
the upper portions of a lady’s over-dress. The engraving 
presents two of the latest and prettiest models, combined in 
a costume composed of two shades of de beige. 

The basque is totally different in shape from any of its pre¬ 
decessors, but retains the graceful method of fitting peculiar to 
Princess garments. The front has straight closing edges, back 
of which at each side are two bust darts and an under-arm dart. 
The back is formed of four long gores united by a center 
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Back View. 

Ladies’ Watteau Wrapper.—(F or Description see Page 204.) 


med with a plaiting of the striped goods, which does not ex¬ 
ceed a quarter of a yard in depth, owing to the depth of the 
polonaise. It can, however, be trimmed to suit the personal 
inclination of the lady who is to wear it. A plain flounce, 
bordered with striped goods, is pretty with a suit of this 
kind, or the flounce may be entirely of the bourette. The 
model to the skirt is No. 6053, price 35 cents, or Is. 6d. Ster¬ 
ling. It is six-gored, and the parts are shaped with refer¬ 
ence to cutting them from narrow or single-width goods 
without the necessity for piecing to make the gores wide 
enough. 

The hat is of fancy straw, and as represented is prettily 
trimmed with ribbon, silk and blossoms. 


Seam and two side seams, each of which terminates a little 
way below the waist-line. Below this the extreme end of 
each gore is turned up underneath for three or four inches 
and tacked so as to form a flat loop. In a dress of combined 
colors and textures, the loose portions of these gores are 
lined with the contrasting or trimming material before they 
are turned up, and often a ribbon is slipped through each loop 
and tied in a pretty bow below it. In bourette dresses, where 
there are gay pipings to match some thread of the fabric, 
silk of the same bright shade is used for the linings. The 
front skirt of the basque is like that of a cuirass basque, and 
is here bordered with the same braid as that passing down the 
back and front at each side of the center and terminating near 
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the bottom in points. A belt, also covered with braid, is 
sewed in with the under-arm seams and closes over the front 
with a buckle or slide, but it may be omitted if preferred. For 
fancy wear, the front may have an adjustable outside vest 
like the linings to the loops, and the effect will be found very 
pretty. If preferred, the braid may be omitted in favor of 
some other variety of trimming, or of none at all, except per¬ 
haps a piping along the lower edge of the front. The sleeves 
are in the customary close shape, and are encircled at the 
wrist by a band of braid, whose overlapping end is pointed 
and slips through a buckle. It, as well as the collar about 
the neck, may be faced on the inside with the same material 
as that lining the back loops. The pattern is No. 6202, and 
its price is 30 cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. Two views of it, 
differently constructed as to material and trimming, may be 
seen upon page 211 
of this issue. 

The over-skirt is 
also a novelty, and 
while graceful and 
stylish for ordinary 
suit goods, is espe- 
cially adapted to 
washable fabrics, as 
it can be let out per- 
fectly smooth by the I: 

draping tapes for the 
laundering process. ||||||| 

The front is a large, |||p| 

square apron, fitted wili 

to the belt b} r darts 
and sewed for only 
a short distance at 
its upper portion to 
the back-breadth, the 
remainder of its edge 
being turned under 
for a narrow shirring 
hem. A tape is in¬ 
serted from the top 
of the hem about 
two-thirds of its 
length, and besides 
the ends which are 
left loose, an extra 
is drawn 
opening 
made half-way be¬ 
tween the ends un¬ 
derneath. By draw¬ 
ing this loop, the 
of the apron 
be draped as 
as desired, and 
loop and ends 
to the corres¬ 
ponding ones at the 
other side to hold 
the apron back. The 
breadths are turned 
in hems the whole 
length of their back 

edges and also their unseamed side edges, and each is shirred 
across the middle by a casing that confines a tape drawn in a 
loop through an opening made in the center of the casing. The 
breadths are crossed and tacked to opposite sides of the fronts, 
after which the tapes passing through the casings are tied, 
and the adjoining edges of the breadths caught together at 
the ends of the casing. The bottom of the apron is trimmed 
with two rows of braid apparently joining at the side with a 
buckle, through which near the back edge of the apron is 
passed a pointed end of each row. The back-breadths are 
left plain and faced upon the under side with the same ma¬ 
terial as that used for lining the loops of the basque. They 
may be trimmed with the braid, however, or with piped 
bands of the goods. When washable material is used, the 
loose edges of the back-breadths are often trimmed with 


length 
through an 
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6191 


Front View. 


lace-edged or plain plaitings or ruffles, both of which lend a 
dressy effect and are not impractical, since the parts may be 
let out perfectly plain for the laundress’ convenience. In 
lawns and organdies this has a very airy effect, and with 
sleeves cut off at the elbows of a plaited or gathered waist 
which may be used for a thin dress, and the neck left in heart 
or Pompadour shape, the result will be exquisite, if the 
sleeves and neck are also completed with lace-edged ruffling. 
The pattern to the over-skirt is No. 6203, price Is. 3d. Ster¬ 
ling or 30 cents. It may be differently trimmed, as suggested 
in the pictures of the garment illustrated upon page 212 of 
this number. 

The skirt was cut by pattern No. 6053, price Is. 6d. Ster¬ 
ling or 35 cents, which is a new and stylish six-gored model. 
The front and side gores are trimmed with a flounce made in 

clusters of side-plaits 
_____ and alternate spaces, 

but the back is left 
plain, owing to the 
length of the over- 
|| skirt at the back. It 

may, however, be 
trimmed all around 
if preferred, and in 
any of the new 
|A styles of castellated 

flounces and ruffles, 
in one or two rows, 
'i ffRyslT -| or by any method 

personally preferred. 
mWtimlm I The hat is of chip 

pJPr ' V '' and is trimmed with 

silk, a plume and a 
buckle, and has a 
velvet facing. 


Ladies’ Sack Wrapper. 
(For Description see Page 205.) 


LADIES’ WALKING 
COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 
109.) 

Figure No. 4 .—The 
rage for “cutaway 
costumes” still pre¬ 
vails, and nearly 
every lady is adding 
to her wardrobe one 
of these convenient 
and stylish suits. 
This costume, which 
is composed of Sum¬ 
mer suiting, is one of 
the most popular, the 
upper portion being 
6191 so ingeniously con¬ 

trived that the jacket 
Back View. and vest are all in 

one, and yet the ef¬ 
fect is that of two 
garments. The fronts 
are each fitted with 
one bust dart, in front of whose lower termination the 
waist is cut short and in a point, so that when the straight 
hemmed edges are closed, the effect is that of a vest 
with a notched lower edge. The vest effect is still fur¬ 
ther increased by a facing of white flannel or Marseilles, 
which extends the whole length of the closing and forms a 
sharp point at the top. The object of a facing of this shape 
is evident when the trimming, which along the vest edges 
consists of a piping, is added; for then the garment appears 
as if the vest were a separate portion over which cutaway 
jacket-fronts meet on the breast, rolling away above it in 
square lapels connected by a regular coat collar. This latter 
arrangement of course leaves the neck open to the top of the 
closing, and necessitates the addition of a chemisette, unless a 
basque is worn. The lapels are each covered with folded silk 
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and afterward bordered with an oblong facing of velvet 
studded with a row of fancy buttons; while a similar facing 
appears at the front edge below the vest and is apparently 
held in place by buttons. The collar is also of velvet, and. 
like the lapels and the facing on the front, is finished with a 
piping of silk, while the edges of the vest are simply faced 
up underneath to represent a hemmed edge. A quite large 
pocket-lap. finished at the top by a piped band of velvet and 
bound with finely folded silk below the band, is upon the 
side skirt and is seemingly held in place by a row of buttons' 
sewed along the top of the velvet band. The cuffs upon the 
-coat sleeves are straight around and are completed with vel¬ 
vet, buttons and silk, to correspond with the lapels and 
pocket-lap. 

The back of the jacket is made in accordance with one of 
the latest caprices— 

that is, while it is fitted _ 

by curved seams to the 
shoulders, there is no 

seam at the center of v 

the back, thus shaping 

that portion after the Jpllpl•' • TOHNHPii 

panel style and pro- 

ducing a singularly ObW 

graceful effect. The 
;side-back skirts have 
short laps, which fasten 
under buttons over the 
back skirt after they 
have been faced with 
velvet and piped to 
•correspond with the 
facing below the vest. 

All the other edges of 
the garment that have 
not been mentioned are 
decorated with the pip¬ 
ing, and the neck and 
wrists are finished with 
linen lingerie , while an 
embroidered tie knots 
under the points of the 
collar. The vest facing 
may be of silk or vel¬ 
vet, if the white mate¬ 
rial be not considered 
sufficiently practical; 
and no facings need be 
added after the manner 
described, if a plainer 
finish be preferred. 

The model is No. 6208, 
price 30 cents, or Is. 3d. 

Sterling. The same 
model, with other trim¬ 
mings, is illustrated 
upon page 209 of this 
issue. 

The over-skirt is 
equally as novel and 
pretty as the jacket, 
and heralds a return to 

fuller draperies, as well as provides room for more plentiful 
trimming across the front than has been used for some 
time. The front is a double tablier, the upper one lap¬ 
ping over the lower one two or three inches and being 
flatly seamed, so that there is no necessity for having the 
lower apron extend to tne belt, while the effect is the same. 
Each apron is hemmed, and has an upturned plait laid 
in each side, the folds of these plaits being caught at the 
center. The back-breadth is cut with an extra width at its 
center about half a yard below the top; this is folded in a 
double box-plait on the under side, above which narrow extra 
widths, divided by an opening but brought together by the 
folding of the plaits, are lapped and secured under buttons; 
while a handsome bow of velvet is placed over the top of the 
plaits and the bottom of the laps. The front edges of the 


back are 
aprons at 


6223 


Front View. 


hemmed the entire length and caught over the 
each side in two or three places, and the aprons 
are drawn backward by tapes tacked to them and tied across 
the back. Between the hems and laps a forward plait is 
laid in the top of the breadth at each side, and the skirt is 
then sewed to the belt, the top apron being already fitted by 
darts. The bottom of the breadth is hemmed, and an ob¬ 
long pocket-lap is on the upper apron at the right side, just 
in front of the back-breadth. For a dressy over-skirt, the 
lower edges of both aprons are frequently trimmed with 
lace, fringe or plaiting, and this decoration may be headed 
by a cording or piping, or velvet, silk or contrasting bands. In 
this event the breadth is generally finished with the heading 
alone, but frequently with the fringe also. The model, other 
representations of which may be seen upon page 212 of this 

issue, is No. 6209, price 


Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 
cents, and may be used 
for any material the 
wearer may select. 

The skirt was cut by 
our new six-gored pat¬ 
tern, which is No. 6053 
costs Is. 6d. Ster- 
or 35 cents. The 
front and sides cling 
closely, and although 
the back is also of the 
narrow style, it is 
drawn by a shirring 
tape which spreads its 
folds in a fan-like out¬ 
line. It is trimmed 
with a kilt-plaiting of 
silk set on under a 
piped band of the same. 
The plaits are laid in 
clusters, and after *the 
flounce and heading 
have been attached, the 
intervals between the 
clusters are filled in 
with panels of velvet 
of the same width of 
the plaits, turning in 
the same direction and 
extending from the 
bottom of the plaiting 
to the top of the head¬ 
ing. Each panel is 
piped at the ends and 
on one edge. The raw 
edge is seamed to the 
flounce and heading 
just under the fold of 
the plait back of it, and 
then turned over and 
caught down under 
buttons. This trim¬ 
ming is so effective that 
we are loth to suggest 
any other method for 
but if the jacket is differently trimmed from 
xhe manner represented, any fashionable caprice in skirt 
trimming may be adopted in place of the one illustrated. 

The hat matches the costume. It is made of cream-white 
fancy braid and trimmed with velvet and fluffy cream tips. 


and 
ling 


Ladies’ Polonaise. 
(For Description see Page 205.) 


the costume,* 


Back View. 


LADIES’ PROMENADE COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 200.) 

Figure No. 5. —While it has become a popular necessity 
that a lady should wear a wrap of some kind on the street, 
the merest apology for one will serve the caprice, and at the 
same time cause no discomfort whatever. With this object 
in view, many costumes are being made up with the Carriek 
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or triple cape, which may be removed, except for outdoor 
wear. A new model for a polonaise with a Garrick cape is 
represented by the engraving, together with a walking skirt 
of fashionable length and also cut by a recent pattern. 

The polonaise has a deep Princess front, fitted by two bust 
darts and a cross-basque seam, while the back is in basque 
form, and adjusted by a seam at the center and side-backs 
extending to the shoulders. This basque falls over a long 
back skirt, which is plaited to a belt, and is gathered or 
shirred crosswise quite low down to produce the pouf illus¬ 
trated and the fan-like drapery below it. The lower back 
edge of the front is also slightly gathered, and a downward 
plait is made just above the shirring of the back skirt before 
the seam is joined, while four tapes are fastened to this seam 
at each side and tied across the back to regulate the drapery. 
Upon the left side of 
the front is a pocket- 
lap, which is orna¬ 
mented at its pointed 
lower edge with a 
band of velvet and a 
fall of fancy chenille- 
and-silk fringe, with 
silver balls inter¬ 
mingled in the head¬ 
ing. The same fringe 
appears on the bottom 
of the basque portion 
and the edges of the 
back and front skirts, 
the margin of the lat¬ 
ter being shaped in 
long shallow scollops, 
so that the fringe will 
fall in festoons. The 
sleeves are of the 
usual tight coat shape 
and have cuff-facings 
of the skirting above 
a plaited frill of the 
polonaise material, 
which is a bourette 
suiting. The cuff fac¬ 
ing is also decorated 
with silver buttons 
like those employed 
to close the front. 

Each of the three 
capes is bound with 
velvet, and over the 
upper one falls a vel¬ 
vet-bound collar with 
square ends. This col¬ 
lar, according to direc¬ 
tions found upon the 
model, is attached to 
the capes, but can, if 
preferred, be joined to 
the neck of the polo¬ 
naise. 

In trimming this 
garment, bands or 
folds of silk, velvet or 
a contrasting material may be employed for the lower edge 
about an inch above the hem or facing, or a plaiting of silk 
or the material, or a frill of lace may be used. The lower 
edge of the front may be trimmed with fringe or cut in 
points, blocks or scollops and bound, while the back may be 
trimmed with plaiting or lace or the bands mentioned. The 
model, which in another combination of materials and trim¬ 
mings is illustrated on page 205, is No. 6207, price 40 cents 
or Is. 8d. Sterling. 

The skirt is of dark material, which may be either cash- 
mere or suit goods, or silk if the latter is not considered too 
extravagant. It is four-gored, and has only tapes at the 
seams, to tie it backward, its drapery naturally falling in that 
direction. The bottom is trimmed with a plaiting of the 


goods about four inches wide and headed by a puffing of the 
bourette made by several shirrings inserted lengthwise of 
the strip forming the puffing. The skirt may, however, be 
trimmed as deep as desired with a kilt, side or box-plaited 
flounce, or with a ruffle cut in castellated points falling over 
an under-ruffle or plaiting. A straight flounce of the goods 
may be laid in alternate box-plaits and clusters of side-plaits, 
or in box-plaits or side-plaits alternating with shirred or 
gathered spaces. The skirt may be of the polonaise 
goods or all of one texture of a darker shade, if the com¬ 
bination represented be objected to. The pattern is No. 
6185, price Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents, and may be used for 
lawns, organdies and other washable goods very successfully, 
being especially adapted to the use of such fabrics. 

The hat is of fancy straw, trimmed with blossoms, and 

silk that iscarried about, 
the crown and formed 
in loops at the back. 

-<»- 

LADIES’ WATTEAU 
WRAPPER. 

(For Illustrations see Page 
201 .) 

No. 6206.—A novel 
feature in this hand¬ 
some wrapper is the 
modish yet peculiar 
structure of the back, 
the upper part of which 
consists of a yoke that 
is moderately deep and 
is smoothly fitted at 
the shoulder seams. 
To the lower edge of 
the yoke is joined the 
skirt, whose extra full¬ 
ness is laid in a large 
box-plait down the 
center of the back. 
This plait is prettily 
shirred across the top 
by five rows of stitch¬ 
ing, and conceals two 
dart seams, that are 
made one along the 
inner side of the plait, 
and the other down 
the center of the gar¬ 
ment, both terminat¬ 
ing at the waist-line 
and aiding by their 
appropriate inclination 
in giving the wrapper 
a stylish and graceful 
appearance. The bot¬ 
tom of the back falls 
considerably below the 
lower edge of the 
front, and the effect 
thus produced is that 
of the extended 
square-cornered train shape now so popular. The front is in 
loose sack form and fastens its depth with button-holes and 
smoke-pearl buttons. A charming military collar completes 
the neck, and a pretty pocket with turn-down lap orna¬ 
ments the right side. 

The material selected for the garment is cashmere, and the 
trimming consists of a fold of the same in a contrasting color, 
the fold being bordered along the edges with a row of narrow 
velvet ribbon. The trimming is arranged about the bottom 
of the front, up the closing edges, and over the shoulders to 
the lower edge of the yoke, where it terminates with a 
pointed effect at the center of the back. A similar fold 
decorates the wrist of the narrow coat sleeve, which is com¬ 
fortably adjusted by gathers beneath the elbow. The collar 



Ladies’ Polonaise. 

(For Description see Page 206.) 
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is lined, and the pocket and its lap are faced with the con¬ 
trasting goods, and all their edges are bordered with velvet 
ribbon, in harmony with the fold. 

Calico, cambric and lawn, as well as any of the woolen or 
silk materials, may be made up by this model and trimmed 
with Hamburg embroidery, Smyrna lace or folds of a con¬ 
trasting fabric. Velvet ribbon, or silk bands or folds are very 
pretty trimmings for woolen or silk materials. A belt may 
be worn about the waist if preferred, and if the train be not 
pleasing to the taste, it may be sloped off in oval outline. 
White lawn or nainsook, made up by this model, would be 
extremely pretty if decorated with Hamburg embroidery, or 
ruffles of the material edged with narrow Valenciennes lace. 
The trimming may be arranged upon the front in jacket 
outline and about the edges of the yoke and sleeves, and a 
deep ruffle may orna¬ 
ment the bottom of 

per, a seam must occur 
in order that this seam 

tions indicating its po- mlfiB 

sition is made in the 1 ||m^ ^llllSllla« 

six^ inches, bust mea- 

medium size, ten yards x 9 

wide, or four yards and 
eight inches wide, will 


LADIES’ SACK 
WRAPPER. 

■(For Illustrations see Page 
202 .) 

Ho. 6194.—The 
loose, easy style of the 
wrapper illustrated, 
makes it particularly 
desirable for morning 
or invalid wear, as it 
can be very quickly 
put on or taken off. 

Although it is exceed¬ 
ingly simple in struc¬ 
ture, it is very grace¬ 
ful in appearance, and 
may be finished as plainly or trimmed 'as elaborately as 
the taste may suggest. It is made of cambric, and has a 
plain sack front, and a shapely back prettily inclined to the 
figure by curved center and under-arm seams. The bottom 
slopes gently toward the back, where it falls in a graceful 
train of stylish length, the fullness of the train being held in 
place by tapes that are sewed to the under-arm seams and 
tied beneath the back. A pretty turn-down collar completes 
the neck, and the garment is drawn closely about the waist 
by a belt that is fastened in front with a large jet buckle. 
The collar and belt are faced with a contrasting color, as is 
also the wrist of the coat-shaped sleeve in the outline of a 
fancy cuff. The front edges are deeply hemmed and fur¬ 
nished the entire length with button-holes and pearl buttons, 


by means of which the closing is readily accomplished. 

The belt may be omitted if preferred, the effect being 
equally pleasing with or without a girdle. A wrapper of 
this description, made of white lawn or muslin, and trimmed 
Avith ruffles of the material and Hamburg embroidery, would 
be charming to wear during the warm Summer mornings. 
A deep ruffle of the material, edged with the embroidery and 
headed by a row of insertion, may be arranged about the 
bottom of the skirt; and a ruffle of the embroidery, also 
headed by the insertion, may decorate the wrists of the 
sleeves and the edges of the collar. The trimming may be 
placed upon the front in the outline of a jacket, and the belt 
may be of ribbon, velvet or leather, according to the taste. 
Calico, gingham, cashmere or any wrapper material may be 
employed for the formation, of this stylish garment, and pip¬ 
ings, lace, folds, ruffles, 
piaitings or braid will 

are composed, mak¬ 
ing them in many in¬ 
stances resemble Na¬ 
ture's beautiful chil¬ 
dren, the flowers, some 
producing the effect of 
a gorgeously colored 
tulip, while others are as soft-toned and pretty as the modest 
violet. 

This handsome polonaise is one of our newest models, and 
is constructed of two shades of an inexpensive suit goods, 
trimmed with silk pipings and ribbon bows. The back is 
formed of lengthwise plaits, arranged four at each side of and 
turning toward the center, and is elegantly adjusted by a 
side-back gore that proceeds in graceful outline to the shoul¬ 
der. The front, which is cut off a little above the middle of 
the skirt, is closely fitted to the figure by two bust darts and 
a narrow under-arm gore. Upon the front edge of this gore, 
at a distance equal to the length of the front, is left a broad 
extra width that extends across the front, to whose lower 
end it is joined as far as the first dart. The remaining por- 
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Ladies’ Polonaise, with Triple Cape. 

(For Description see Page 207.) 
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tion of the front is stylishly lengthened by the insertion of a 
narrow skirt, that is first laid in five crosswise plaits turning 
upward, the upper plait concealing the joining seam. Before 
attaching the skirt to the adjacent gore, the latter is also 
crossed with the same number of plaits, which are so ar¬ 
ranged that they appear to be a continuation of those in the 
front skirt, to whose joining seam is sewed a modish revers 
that is made of the darker goods and, after being lapped upon 
the gore, is tacked to place by concealed stitches. The plaits 
of the back are held in position by tapes, that are arranged 
across them underneath at equal distances apart to a short 
distance below the waist-line, from which they are permitted 
to fall carelessly, thus giving a graceful fullness to the back, 
which is longer than the front and is prevented from showing 
a straight outline by 
the exquisite disposi- 
tion of plaits at the 
sides. The drapery 
is retained in its 
graceful folds by 
tapes, sewed to the 
skirt at the side-back 
seams and tied be- 
neath the back. 

A military collar 
completes the neck, 
and the deep cuff 
simulated with silk 
upon the wrist of the 
narrow coat sleeve is 
decorated with rib¬ 
bon, which is carried 
about the middle por¬ 
tion and tied upon 
the outside in a 
pretty bow. The 
bottom of the polo¬ 
naise and the edges 
of the cuffs are neat¬ 
ly piped with silk, 
and the front, as far 
as the first crossing 
plait, is fastened with 
hooks and loops, and 
faced with the darker 
goods in the outline 
of a vest, the closing 
edges being also de¬ 
corated with large 
ribbon bows. 

Figure No. 1, on 6213 

page 194 of this 
magazine, gives an 
excellent illustration 

of this polonaise Front View. 

made up in three 
different fabrics, so 
artistically arranged 
that the effect is 
extremely pictures¬ 
que and stylish. The 
garment may be com¬ 
posed of one material 
in one color if preferred, and buttons or buckles may be sub¬ 
stituted for the bows. Cashmere, bourette or any of the 
fashionable dress fabrics may be handsomely made up by the 
model, and decorated with folds, fringe, lace, plaitings or 
galloon-bands. Cashmere and silk, or silk and grenadine 
would be extremely pretty made up by this model and 
trimmed with ruffles of lace or plaitings of silk, the latter 
combination being the more stylish for Summer wear. 

We have pattern No. 6223 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. It will re¬ 
quire eleven yards and three-fourths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or five yards and an-eighth forty-eight inches 
wide, to make the polonaise for a lady of medium size. 
Price of pattern, Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents. 


LADIES’ POLONAISE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 204.) 

No. 6217.—In these engravings is pictured a handsome 
polonaise, whose novel and stylish appearance is considerably- 
heightened by charming revers , for which there seems to be 
at present a prevailing admiration. 

The front consists of a center and side fronts, all three of 
which extend to the top of the shoulders. The center-front 
or vest is cut on a fold of the goods, and at one side is joined 
its entire length in an ordinary seam to the front edge of the 
left front, and at the other side to the skirt only of the right- 
front, the closing above this being accomplished with hooks- 
and loops, the latter being sewed to a facing along the edge 

of the vest. The 
side-front is closely 
adjusted by a bust 
and an under-arm 
dart, and also by the 
appropriate inflection 
of its front edge, 
while the back is 
superbly fitted by a-, 
curved center seam, 
and a carefully out¬ 
lined side-back gore 
that proceeds to the 
shoulder. At a suit¬ 
able distance below 
the waist-line, on 
both edges of the' 
center and side-back 
seams, are left extra 
widths, which are so 
artistically disposed 
that a charming 
double box-plaited 
effect is produced at 
each side of the cen¬ 
ter seam. The gar¬ 
ment is gracefully 
raised at the side by 
three upturned plaits 
made at the back 
edge of the front, 
which is much short¬ 
er than the back, be¬ 
neath which it is- 
lapped from the up¬ 
per plait to the bot¬ 
tom. 

To the overlapping 
edges of the back are 
joined modish revers , 
which are turned 
backward with a 
6213 pleasing result and 

fastened beneath a 
Back View. row of large pearl 

buttons. Across the 
upper part of the side- 
front skirt is also join- 
• ed a revers , which 

deepens gradually toward the front and is decorated along 
the lower edge with a row of buttons upon corresponding sim¬ 
ulated button-holes. The seams joining the vest to the side- 
front are also ornamented with a row of the buttons from the 
bottom of the polonaise to the revers , a row of the same being 
also sewed in front of the outside seam of the coat-shaped 
sleeve, from the wrist to the lower edge of a smaller but 
similar revers , which produces by its tasteful disposition the 
effect of a very deep cuff with a turn-down, pointed lap. A 
handsome rolling collar is joined to the neck and down the 
front edges of the side-front to the bust, where the vest is 
adorned with a dainty ribbon bow. The collar is decorated 
along each end with a row of the buttons, and a very soft 
and pleasing finish is given the neck of the vest by the addi- 


Ladies’ Polonaise. 

(For Description see Page 207.) 
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tion of a pretty lace ruffle. Tapes, sewed one to each plait 
of the side-front, tie beneath the back and retain the drapery 
in its graceful position. 

The polonaise is made of two shades of ordinary suiting, 
the revers, collar, vest, and the pipings along the front edges 
of the side-fronts, being of the darker goods. If preferred, 
the polonaise may be made of one color, or it may be com¬ 
posed of two contrasting fabrics. Any of the dress goods in 
vogue may be used for its formation, and folds, pipings, 
fringe, galloon-bands or slashes will form very pretty trim¬ 
mings. A stylish way of making the garment will be seen 
by observing figure No. 2 on page 195, in this magazine. 

We have pattern No. 6217 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. It will re¬ 
quire seven yards and 
three-fourths of mate¬ 
rial twenty-two inches 
wide, with two yards 
of a contrasting shade 
in the same width, or 
three yards and seven- 
eighths forty-eight 
inches wide, with a 
yard and three-fourths 
of equally wide con¬ 
trasting material, to 
make the polonaise 
for a lady of medium 
size. Price of pattern, 

35 cents, or Is. 6d. 

Sterling. 


LADIES’ POLONAISE, 

WITH TRIPLE CAPE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 
205.) 

No. 62 0 7.—This 
handsome polonaise is 
composed of myrtle- 
green suit goods, trim¬ 
med with smoke-pearl 
buttons and two 
widths of worsted 
braid. 

The front is closely 
fitted to the figure by 
two bust darts at each 
side and a curved seam 
over the hip, and is 
fastened all the way 
down from the throat 
with button-holes and 
smoke-pearl buttons. 

A tastefully arched 
center seam, together 
with a carefully shaped 
side-back gore that 
passes to the shoulder, 
elegantly adjusts the 
body of the back, which terminates with a basque effect at a 
suitable distance below the waist-line. The back is joined to 
the front to about three inches above its lower edge, and 
falls stylishly over a long skirt, that is gathered to a belt at 
the top and tacked beneath it. 

The front is artistically raised at the side by a gathering 
near the bottom of its side edge and is sewed to the 
back skirt, which extends considerably below it and is shirred 
across at the extremity of the joining by means of a shirring 
string placed within a casing, this arrangement giving a 
pretty puffed effect to the back skirt, which then falls in 
graceful fullness to the bottom. Tapes, sewed to the side 
seams, tie beneath the back and hold the drapery in its 
required position. 

The neck is handsomely completed by a modish Carrick or 
triple cape. This, as the name suggests, consists of three 
short, overlapping capes, which are joined together at the 


neck, the latter being finished by a charming turn-down 
collar that is slightly pointed at the center of the back and 
falls prettily away from the throat in square corners. The 
cape is closed its depth with button-holes and smoke-pearl 
buttons, and all the edges of its different portions are neat¬ 
ly bound with braid. If preferred, it may be omitted for 
house wear, or altogether, and the collar sewed to the neck 
of the polonaise. 

The bottom of the polonaise and the lower edge of the 
basque back are decorated with two rows of narrow braid, 
separated by one row of wide braid, the pocket-lap that is 
placed upon the left side being also trimmed to correspond. 
The sleeves are of the narrow coat shape, being comfortably 
adjusted by gathers at the elbow, and the wrists are encir¬ 
cled with braid to har¬ 
monize with the bot¬ 
tom of the polonaise. 

Another stylish 
method of making this 
polonaise is shown at. 
figure No. 5, on page 
200 of this number of 
The Delineator. Any 
of the cotton, woolen 
or silk fabrics can be 
handsomely made up 
by the model, and, if 
desired, two or more 
materials may be 
stylishly combined in 
the construction. The 
sleeves, center-back 
and cape may be of 
one material, and the 
remainder of the gar¬ 
ment of the other. 
The front may have a 
vest simulated with 
material the same as* 
in the cape and 
sleeves, and the trim¬ 
ming may be of goods 
to harmonize with the 
vest, or it may be of a 
third fabric. Cambric, 
organdy and lawn are 
also appropriate for its 
formation, with deco¬ 
rations of Hamburg 
embroidery, Smyrna 
lace, plaitings, or 
ruffles of the material 
edged with Valencien¬ 
nes lace. For woolen 
or silk fabrics, fringe, 
satin or silk pipings, 
braids, folds or plait¬ 
ings will form very 
modish decorations 
and may be disposed 
in a way pleasing to the taste of the maker. 

We have pattern No. 6207 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
polonaise for a lady of medium size, eight yards and three- 
fourths of goods twenty-two inches wide, or four yards and 
a-fourth forty-eight inches wide, will be required. Price of 
pattern, 40 cents, or Is. 8d. Sterling. 

- -♦- 

LADIES’ POLONAISE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 206.) 

No. 6213.—In making up lawns, organdies or other thin 
fabrics, the loose-fitting garments are generally preferred, as 
they are more comfortable and effective for such materials 
than those that fit closely to the figure. 

The handsome polonaise here represented is well adapted 


6222 


Front View. 


G222 

Back View. 


Ladies’ Ulster, with Adjustable Cape. 
(For Description see Page 208.) 
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to these goods, although the example is composed of ordina¬ 
ry suit goods, with the simple decoration obtained from ma¬ 
chine-stitching. 

It has a loose sack front, slightly inclined to the figure at 
the side by an under-arm dart, and a shapely back, with a 
seam down the center and another at each side descending from 
the shoulder. Upon both edges of the center and side-back 
seams, at quite a distance below the waist-line, are left broad 
extra widths, that are joined and turned forward underneath, 
forming a large double-box plait on the under side, this pecu¬ 
liar disposition of them giving the outer portion of the back 
a charming folding effect. Five upturned plaits are laid in 
the back edge of the front, and after the latter is joined to 
the back, they are permitted to fall carelessly, thus artistically 
raising the front at the side and causing, by their tasteful ar¬ 
rangement, graceful wrinkles to arise in the front drapery, 
which is held in position by tapes tied beneath the back. 
The front is drawn snugly about the waist by a belt that is 
sewed to the under-arm seams and fastened in front by a 
small steel buckle. The lower edges of the garment are finished 
with a row of machine-stitching made about an inch above 
the margin, two rows 
being also arranged in 
the outline of a cuff 
about the wrist of the 
coat-shaped sleeve, 
which is adjusted com¬ 
fortably to the arm by 
means of gathers made 
beneath the elbow. A 
charming military collar 
completes the neck, and 
a pretty pocket, with a 
turn-down lap, orna¬ 
ments the left side of 
the front. All the edges 
of the collar, pocket and 
lap are also bordered 
*»vith a row of the 
stitching. 

If either of the mate¬ 
rials mentioned in the 
previous part of the de¬ 
scription, were selected 
for the construction of 
the polonaise, it would 
present an . extremely 
pretty and coquettish 
effect if trimmed with 
Smyrna or Valenciennes 
lace or Hamburg em¬ 
broidery. Calico, cam¬ 
bric, silk, cashmere or 
any fashionable dress 
goods are also available 
for its formation and 
may be decorated with fringe, folds, plaitings or pipings to 
suit the taste. If preferred, the belt may be worn entirely 
about the waist, instead of in the way shown in the illustra¬ 
tion. 

We have pattern No. 6213 in thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To 
construct the polonaise for a lady of medium size, eight yards 
and three-fourths of material twenty-two inches wide, or four 
yards and a-fourth forty-eight inches wide, will be sufficient. 
Price of pattern, Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents. 


LADIES’ ULSTER, WITH ADJUSTABLE CAPE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 207.) 

No. 6222.—A handsome wrap, that may be made of linen, 
waterproof, flannel or any other suitable material, is shown 
in these engravings. It is in this instance composed of gray 
linen, finished with braid bindings. 

The front is loose and double-breasted, and is closed all 
the way to the bottom with button-holes and smoke-pearl 


buttons, while the back is in elegant half-fitting style, with 
a seam down the center and to each shoulder. Upon the 
center seam, at quite a distance below the waist-line, are 
left extra widths, which are joined and laid in a box-plait 
upon the outside of the garment, the plait being held in posi¬ 
tion by two tapes that are tacked across it underneath. For 
quite a distance above the bottom of the Ulster, the under¬ 
arm seam is left open, and its back edge is drawn toward the 
front by two straps, each cut in one piece with the gore and 
fastened upon the adjacent side of the front beneath one of 
the buttons. 

Pocket-laps, with rounding lower front corners, orna¬ 
ment the sides of the front, and a pretty standing col¬ 
lar surrounds the neck, which is also encircled with a 
stylish cape, consisting of three short overlapping capes, that 
are nicely fitted by a dart seam extending along the shoul¬ 
der to the lower edge of the upper or shortest cape. These 
capes are joined together at the neck, which is finished so as 
to make the article adjustable. All the edges of the capes, 
collar and pocket-laps, and the lower edges of the Ulster, 
are neatly bound with braid, the binding being also carried 

np the edges of the 
openings at the sides 
and about the sides of 
the straps. The front is 
drawn snugly about the 
figure by a belt, which 
is sewed in at the un- 
der-arm seams and fast¬ 
ened in front with a 
large buckle. A narrow 
strap conceals the top of 
the plait of the back, 
and all its edges are 
bound with braid, each 
end being ornamented 
with one of the buttons. 
A row of the braid out¬ 
lines a cuff upon the 
stylish coat sleeve, 
which is also adorned 
in front of the outside 
seam with two of the 
buttons. 

The belt and cape may 
be omitted if preferred, 
and the wrap may be 
completed in any way 
the maker may desire. 
This Ulster will be 
quite popular as a trav¬ 
eling wrap during the 
Summer season, and 
will be finished as often 
with stitching or a plain 
hem as with braid. 

We have pattern No. 6222 in ten sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make 
the Ulster for a lady of medium size, will require seven 
yards and a-fourth of goods thirty-six inches wide, or four 
yards and an-eighth fifty-four inches wide. Price of pat¬ 
tern, 40 cents, or Is. 8d. Sterling. 


LADIES’ WRAP. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6224.—The easy grace which this modish wrap im¬ 
parts to the figure makes it particularly desirable for Spring 
and Summer wear, and since Fashion makes a wrap of some 
description necessary to the completion of a street costume, 
there is none that could be more stylish and elegant than the 
one illustrated. 

This vyrap is another modification of the dolman. It has 
long tab-like fronts, nicely arched from the shoulders to the 
wrists so as to conform gracefully to the inside of the arms, 
and a narrow, shapely back, with beautifully curved seams 
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Front View. 



Back View. 


Ladies’ Wrap. 

(For Description see this Page.) 
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along the side-back, terminating above the middle of: the 
shoulders. The side-back seam is formed by joining the 
back of the wrap to the sleeve, which falls in a deep point at 
the side and is smoothly fitted across the top of the arm by 
a dart seam, which follows for a short distance the rounding 
outline of an arm’s-eye. The back is drawn stylishly to the 
figure by a belt, that is tacked to the side-back seams and, 
passing about the waist, fastens in front with a hook and 
loop. 

The example is made of ordinary suiting, and is tastefully 
decorated about the lower edges by a fall of deep silk fringe. 


The front edges are deeply hemmed, and the garment is fas¬ 
tened above the bust and at the throat, the closing in each 
place being accomplished by a handsome metal clasp. A 
charming rolling collar, with deeply pointed front corners, is 
neatly piped with sibc and being sewed about the neck gives 
the latter a very pretty finish. 

Any of the dress or cloak fabrics in Vogue are suitable 
for the formation of this Avrap, and worsted or silk fringe, 
French or guipure lace, folds, braids, pipings or galloon-bands 
will form exceedingly pretty and stylish decorations. The 
wrap may be made of material either to harmonize or con¬ 
trast with the dress, and may be trimmed as elaborately as 
the taste may require. If made of black cashmere or drap 
d’ete, it can be worn with any costume, and will be extremely 
handsome and dressy. 

We have pattern No. 6224 in ten sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To con¬ 
struct the wrap for a lady of medium size, four yards and 
three-fourths of material twenty-tivo inches wide, or two 
yards and an-eighth forty-eight- inches Avide, will be needed. 
Price of pattern, 25 cents, or Is. Sterling. 

-- 

LADIES’ CUTAWAY BASQUE, WITH VEST. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6230.—When Avorn with a skirt like model No. 6228, 
price Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents, the jaunty barque here 
delineated completes a perfectly bewitching costume. For 
its formation Ave have selected two shades of an inexpensive 
suit goods, the darker shade being used for the trimming. 

The basque is handsomely adjusted by a bust dart in front, 
and by a curved center seam and a narrow under-arm gore 
at the back. The front slopes low over the bust, where it 
fastens Avith a button-hole and pearl button, below which 
the front edges are stylishly cut away to the bottom, dis¬ 
playing from beneath their artistic outlines the deep vest, that 
is closely fitted by tw r o bust darts at each side and sewed to 
J? 


the outer portion of the garment at the shoulder and under¬ 
arm seams. 

The vest slopes gently, with an outward curve, from its 
back to its front edges, where it closes its depth with button¬ 
holes and pearl buttons. A charming military collar encircles 
the neck, and below it, about the sloping neck of the jacket, 
is sewed a rolling collar, whose front ends fall gracefully 
away in square corners. The basque is neatly piped with 
the darker goods, and decorated with overlaps that are seAved 
into the side seams, in front of each of which, upon the 
side-back seam, is arranged a row of the buttons. The vest, 
laps, collar, and cuffs upon the shapely coat sleeves, are all 
of the darker color, the edges of the rolling collar being also 
piped in harmony with the basque. 

This modish basque can be worn with any style of skirt, 
or skirt and over-skirt, with which it may either harmonize 
or contrast. Any of the dress fabrics in vogue may be 
employed for its formation, and it may be neatly and stylishly 
finished with folds, pipings, bindings or machine-stitching. 

We have pattern No. 6230 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To con¬ 
struct the basque for a lady of medium size, three yards and 
three-eighths of material twenty-two inches wide, with a 
yard and three-fourths of contrasting goods in this width, or 
a yard and three-fourths forty-eight inches wide, with seven- 
eighths of a yard of equally wide contrasting material, will 
be needed. Price of pattern, 30 cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. 


LADIES’ JACKET. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6208.—“Cutaway” jackets are constantly increasing 
in popularity as the Spring advances—and no wonder! 
Why, the jaunty and coquettish air that pervades them is 
sufficient to make any lady go into ecstasies over them. 

A very simple and economical model for constructing one 
of these dainty wraps is shown in the present engravings, to 


(For Description see this Page.) 

agree with which the jacket was made of a handsome 
quality of myrtle-green suit goods. 

The garment is handsomely adjusted by seams to the 
shoulders and arms’-eyes, and also by a bust dart at each 
side of the front, the back having no center seam, being in 
this instance cut on a fold of the goods. It is so modeled 
that the front, the lapels, and the pretty, pointed vest are all in 
one piece, the sides of the latter being outlined by a row of 
buttons, and a silk band that is continued down the extended 
portion of the front and also about the bottom to the edges of 
the overlaps upon the side-back seams. These overlaps are 
ornamented with a roAV of buttons and conceal the ends of 
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Front View. 


Back View. 


Ladies’ Cutaavay Basque, avith Vest. 
(For Description see this Page.) * 



Front View. 


6208 

Back View. 


Ladies’ Jacket. 
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three silk bands arranged across the lower part of the back. 
Pocket-laps, with rounding lower front corners, decor¬ 
ate the sides of the jacket, and a charming rolling collar 
surrounds the neck. A very unique effect is given the jacket 
by overlaying the vest with cream-white flannel, and closing 
the front with dark-green 'silk buttons of the same shade as 
the material. The sleeve is of the ordinary coat shape and is 
finished at the wrist with a deep cuff, whose sides are lapped 
upon its upper portion with a pleasing result. The cuffs, 
lapels, collar and pocket-laps are all faced with silk, the cuffs 
and pocket-laps being also adorned along the back edges with 



6195 



6195 


Front View. 


Back View. 


Ladies’ Cutaway Jacket. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


a row of the buttons. By observing figure No. 4 on page 
199 of the present Delineator, will be seen quite a novel and 
attractive way of making the jacket and combining it with 
other garments in the formation of a costume. 

The vest may be overlaid with any desirable fabric to con¬ 
trast with the jacket, or it may be of the same material. 
When a light-colored fabric, such as that in the garment il¬ 
lustrated, is used for facing the vest, the button-holes may 
be made separately in the material underneath and in the 
facing, so that the latter upon becoming soiled may be easily 
removed and washed, or exchanged for a new facing, 
without destroying the neat effect of the front. Any of 
the dress goods or light cloakings in vogue may be made 
up as described, and trimmed with folds, pipings, galloon- 
bands or braids. Calicoes, cambrics, lawns or any of the 
washable fabrics are likewise appropriate for its formation, 
and will be cool and dainty to wear during the warm Sum¬ 
mer days. Jackets of this style, made of white lawns or 
muslins and decorated with bands of a contrasting color, 
Hamburg embroidery or Torchon lace, will look perfectly 
bewitching over a kilted skirt like model No. 6075, price 
Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents, made of a dark woolen or silk 
fabric. 

We have pattern No. 6208 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make 
the jacket for a lady of medium size, four yards and a-half 
of material twenty-two inches wide, or two yards and an- 
eighth forty-eight inches wide, will be required. Price of 
pattern, 30 cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. 


LADIES’ CUTAWAY JACKET. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6195.—The handsome jacket depicted in the engravings 
is made of heavy suiting and trimmed with silk pipings, silk 
buttons and silk-bound button-holes. 

It is of a fashionable depth, and is in elegant half-fitting 


shape, its graceful adjustment being accomplished by a bust 
dart and a narrow under-arm gore at each side of the front, 
and at the back by side-back gores proceeding to the shoul- 
derg, and a curving center seam terminating in extra widths 
below the waist-line. These widths are lapped one upon the 
other and fastened beneath a row of buttons upon simulated 
button-holes. Long pocket-laps, with rounding lower front cor¬ 
ners, ornament the sides ; and the neck is stylishly completed 
by a handsome rolling collar, that turns the tops of the front 
over in large lapels, below which the front edges are taste¬ 
fully cut away to the bottom. Button-holes and silk but¬ 
ton fasten the jacket over the bust, similar buttons upon 
corresponding button-holes simulated with silk being ar¬ 
ranged at equal distances apart down the remaining front edges. 
The collar, lapels and poqjcet-laps are faced with silk, and the 
bottom of the jacket is finished with two rows of machine- 
stitching. The stylish coat sleeve is also decorated with 
rows of the stitching in the outline of a deep cuff, the latter 
being adorned upon the outside with one of the buttons and 
button-holes. 

Cloth, diagonal, matelasse, cashmere, drap d'ete, or any of 
the light, Spring cloakings will be found available for this 
style of jacket; and pipings, bindings, braids, folds or fringe 
will form very neat and fashionable decorations. A metal 
clasp or ribbon ties may be employed in closing the garment, 
instead of the button and button-hole; and if desired, a vest 4 
may be worn beneath the front. 

We have pattern No. 6195 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Four yards 
and three-fourths of material twenty-two inches wide, or 
two yards and an-eighth forty-eight inches wide, will be 
needed to make the jacket for a iady of medium size. Price 
of pattern, 30 cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. 


LADIES’ EASY-FITTING BASQUE. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6221.—Illustrated in these engravings is a handsome 



Front View. 


6221 

Back View. 


Ladies’ Easy-Fitting Basque. 
(For Description sec this Page.) 


basque, whose easy-fitting style will make it quite a favorite 
during the Summer season. It has a deep skirt, and is com¬ 
fortably adjusted by two bast darts, and a narrow under-arm 
gore at each side of the front, together with a beautifully 
arched center seam, and a shapely side-back gore that pro¬ 
ceeds to the shoulder at the back. 

_ The garment is made of suit goods, and button-holes afid 
silk buttons close the deeply hemmed edges of the front, 
while a wide silk fold trims the lower edge of the skirt. A 
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deep cuff is simulated with silk upon the wrist of the coat¬ 
shaped sleeve, and a handsome standing collar, whose front 
edges are rolled over with a pretty pointed effect, is lined 
with silk and sewed about the neck. 

This stylish basque will be very much used during the 
coming season for lawns, jaconets and all thin, washable 
fabrics, with ruffles of the material, or of Hamburg embroid¬ 
ery or Torchon lace, folds or braids, for the decoration. 
Woolen and silk fabrics are also suitable for its construction.- 
and may be trimmed with lace, fringe, pipings, folds, braid 
or plaitings. The front may be faced with a contrasting 
goods in the outline of a vest, and the center-back may be 
faced to correspond. 

We have pattern No. G221 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. It will re¬ 
quire four yards of material twenty-two inches wide, or a 
yard and three-fourths forty-eight inches wide, to make the 
basque for a lady of medium size. Price of pattern, Is. 3d. 
Sterling or 30 cents. 

- — 


LADIES’ SIIIRRED BASQUE. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6196.—With May, the crowning month of Spring, 
when Nature is fully awakened from her tranquil slumbers 
and is again arrayed in all her splendor, are ushered into 
fashionable existence many handsome garments' whose fresh¬ 
ness and elegance are at once gratifying to the taste and 
pleasing to the eye. The basque illustrated in the accompa¬ 
nying engravings is composed of suit goods, and displays in 
its construction the principal caprices of the present mode. 

The garment is elegantly adjusted by a curved seam down 
the center of the back, side-back-seams that terminate in the 
shoulder seams, a very narrow under-arm gore at each side, 
and bust darts in front. The side-fronts extend from the 
top of the shoulders to the bottom of the garment, and to 
their front edges are sewed backward-turning revers , that 
round gracefully over the bust and are hollowed out at the 
waist-line, so as to conform to the figure. Between the 
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Front View. 


Buck View. 


Ladies’ Shirred Basque. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


front edges of the side-fronts is inserted a pretty vest, tljat 
adds considerably to the coquettish effect of the basque. This 
vest is nicely shirred over a piece of lining made to fit .closely 
to the figure, the shirrs being arranged in groups, one above 
the bust and another below the waist-line, with a deep puff 
between. The lower cluster of shirrs terminates a short dis¬ 
tance above the lower edge of the vest, where the latter falls 
in a full ruffle that is neatly hemmed about the bottom. The 
vest is sewed flatly beneath the right front and fastens to 
the left with hooks and loops. The center-back is shirred in 
harmony with the vest, and the neck is completed with a 


plaited collar or fraise, the plaits being made at the back of 
the neck. The revers are faced with silk and adorned along 
the outer edges with a row of rose-pearl buttons placed at 
equal distances apart. A fold of the silk decorates the 
lower edges of the plain portions of the basque, and a pretty 
pointed cuff is simulated with silk at the wrist of the shapely 
coat sleeve, whose comfortable adjustment is accomplished by 
means of gathers that occur beneath the elbow. A row of 
buttons is arranged diagonally upon the sleeve from the 
back or pointed edge of the cuff to the top or plain portion of 
the latter, the same number of buttons being sewed along 



Front View. ' Beck View. 

Ladies’ Basque. 

(For Description see this Page.) 


the side-back seam of the basque above the fold on the skirt. 

i his elegant basque is suitable lor cashmere, vigogne or 
any of the fashionable dress fabrics, and is nicely adapted to 
a combination of two or more materials. It will be very 
much used during the Summer season for grenadines, organ¬ 
dies, etc., and will be extremely jaunty when the shirred 
portions and the revers contrast with the rest of the garment. 
Velvet facings, galloon-bands, pipings, folds or lace will form 
very pretty and modish decorations, which may be disposed 
in any manner pleasing to the taste. 

We have pattern No. 6196 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty^six inches, bust measure. To make 
the garment for a lady of medium size, five yards of goods 
-twenty-two inches wide, or two yards and three-eighths 
forty-eight inches wide, will be needed. Price of pattern, 
30 cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6202.—The handsome basque here pictured may be 
worn with any kind of over-skirt the wearer may may desire 
although with one shaped by model No. 6203, price Is. 3d! 
Sterling or 30 cents, its effect is particularly novel and attrac¬ 
tive, as will be seen by observing figure No. 3, on page 198 
of this magazine. It is superbly adjusted by bust and under¬ 
arm darts, and also by narrow side-backs that proceed to the 
shoulders and are separated by shapely center pieces wdiose 
joining forms the center seam. The center-back and its ad¬ 
justing gores are much longer than the front, whose lower 
edge "descends with a gradual slope toward the closing, 
where the garment is fastened its depth with button-holes 
and small silk buttons. The center and side-back seams cease 
at a short distance below the waist-line, and the tabs thus 
formed are lined with silk, and their ends are turned under 
and fastened with a very pretty looped effect, the tabs being 
longest at the center of the back. A military collar surrounds 
the neck, and narrow coat-shaped sleeves, with gathers be- 
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neath the elbows, are sewed into the arms’-eyes. The basque 
being made of suit goods, the center-back is neatly faced 
with silk, as is also the front in the outline of a vest. A fold 
of the material, piped with silk, trims the lower edge of the 
front as far as the facing, and two similar folds encircle the 
wrist of the sleeve and are tacked with a looped effect upon 
the upper side. The collar is lined with the silk, and a silk 
belt that is sewed in at the under-arin seams fastens in front 
with a large steel buckle. 

If preferred, a single material may be employed for the for¬ 
mation of the basque, but as combination costumes are at 
present the prevailing mode, two or more fabrics, or one ma¬ 
terial in two or three harmonious colors, will be more gener¬ 
ally used in making the garment. The belt may be omitted if 
so'desired, or it may be worn all the way about the figure. 
The model is excellent for grenadine combined with silk, and 
if worn with the over-skirt mentioned and a cutaway jacket 
like model No. 6195, price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents, no street 
costume could be more attractive. Any of the dress fabrics 
may be used for its construction and decorated with folds, 
pipings, cordings, braids or galloon-bands. Cambrics, lawns 
and organdies are also suitable for its formation, and when 
trimmed with Hamburg embroidery, Smyrna lace, oi with 
the same or a contrasting fabric, are extremely pretty and 

" 'We have patr*rn No. 6202 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. It will re¬ 
quire three yards and five-eighths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or a yard and three-fourths forty-eight inches 
wide, to make the basque for a lady of medium size. I nee 
of pattern, Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents. 


Back View. 


braid arranged about the lower edge, the stylish disposition 
and decoration of the drapery producing a very novel and 
pleasing result. A narrow pocket-lap is sewed to the upper 
plait at the right side, and is neatly overlaid with a band of 
the braid and adorned with three silk buttons and simulated 
button-holes. Tapes, sewed to the side edges of the front 
and tied beneath the back, draw the front drapery closely 
about the figure and keep it in stylish position. 

The back consists of a breadth of the goods, that is*deeply 
hemmed at the sides, which are lapped upon the front and 


LA DUOS’ OVER-SKIRT. 

(For Illustrations sec this Page.) 

No. 6209.—-An over-skirt of a decidedly unique shape is 
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Front View. 
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Front View. 


Back View. 



Ladies’ Over-Skirt. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


here represented. The material employed in its formation is 
ordinary suit goods, trimmed with wide silk braid, silk but¬ 
tons and silk-bound button-holes. 

The front is in two parts, an upper and a lower skirt, 
the former overlapping the latter for about two inches. 
Each portion has an upward-turning plait laid across its sur¬ 
face, and a fall of deep fringe headed by a band of very wide 


Ladies’ Over-Skirt. 

(For Description see Page 213.) 

tacked in three different places. Two darts smoothly fit the 
front to the figure at each side, w’hile a fullness occuring at the 
middle of the back-breadth is laid in a double box-plait under¬ 
neath and tacked beneath a large, ribbon bow, with a graceful, 
puffed effect, the puff being held in position by a tape that passes 
underneath and is joined at one end to the lower extremity of 
the puff and at the other to the belt, to which the top of the 
garment is neatly sewed, after a forward pdait has been 
made at each side of the opening in the breadth The 
attractive appearance of the garment is still further 
heightened by this opening, which is made down the 
center of the back-breadth as far as the lovei extiemity 
of the puff. The sides of the opening are neatly hemmed 
and lapped one upon the other, and then fastened in position 
beneath a row of the buttons and simulated button-holes. 

If preferred, the front may be composed of two contrast¬ 
ing fabrics, or’one material in two harmonizing colors. Any 
style of basque or jacket may be worn with this handsome 
over-skirt, although a jacket shaped by model No. 6208, 
price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents, would be exceedingly 
iaunty and modish. The effect of this combination is giace- 
fully represented by figure No. 4 on page 199 of this magazine, 
where the effect of a different material and method of finish 
is to be observed. The garment may be composed of any of 
the dress goods now in vogue and ornamented with folds, 
plaitings, plain or passementerie braid, fringe, galloons, pip¬ 
ings, lace, or velvet bands. , , „ 

We have pattern No. 6209 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. In constructing 
the garment for a lady of medium size, five yards and 
a-fourth of a material twenty-two inches wide, or two yards 
and a-half forty-eight inches wide, will be needed. Price of 
pattern, 30 cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. 
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LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 

(For Illustration see Page 212.) 

No. 6203.—Although this stylish garment is apparently 
complicated, there could be nothing more simple and grace¬ 
ful in structure. It is especially adapted to washable fabrics, 
the ingenuity exercised in draping and putting together the 
different parts giving it a decidedly unique effect, and aiding 
considerably in facilitating the process of laundering. 

The over-skirt is quite long, coming nearly to the bottom 



6228 

Ladies’ Plaited Skirt, with a Yoke. 

(For Description see this Page.) 

of the dress; and the front and sides, which are all in one 
piece, are smoothly fitted to the figure at each side by two 
darts and joined to a belt that passes about the waist and 
fa-tens at the center of the back with a button and button¬ 
hole. The back consists of two sash-like pieces, that arc 
sewed to the back edges of the front for quite a distance be¬ 
low the belt, and then drawn close to the latter by two shirr¬ 
ing strings placed in wide hems at the top and tied at the 
center of the front. Below the middle of the skirt these 
pieces arc again shirred by a string placed within a casing, 
and, after being artistically crossed, are fastened to the front, 
the latter being first stylishly raised at the side by a shirring 
string placed in ahem along the back edge and drawn closely 
about ihe figure by tapes that tie beneath - the back. Below 
the lowest shirnng the back and front remain unattached, 
the former falling in graceful fullness to the bottom. 

The over-skirt being made of olive-brown suit goods, all the 
edges of the back portions are trimmed with a row' of very 
wide braid, a similar row being arranged about the lower 
edge of the front. 

The shirring strings should be left long enough to permit 
the garment to be drawn out plain when subjected to the 
laundry, this making the ironing process quite easy. Any of 
the dress fabrics now in vogue are suitable for the construc¬ 
tion of this pretty over-skirt, in which two materials or 
colors may be charmingly combined. The front and one of 
the back pieces may be made to contrast with the trimming 
and the other piece, thus producing a very novel and pleas¬ 
ing result, or if preferred, the trimming of one back piece 
may be made to contrast with that of the other. Fold-, pip¬ 
ings, galloons, fringe and plaitiugs are suitable decorations 
for woolen goods, while for washable fabrics, ruffles, plait- 
ings, folds, Hamburg embroideries or Torchon edgings are 
considered very pretty and stylish. With a basque like 
model No. 6202, price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents, this over¬ 
skirt, as will be seen by observing figure No. 3 on page 198 


of this magazine, is particularly attractive, although any 
other kind of basque would be equally appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 6203 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. It will require 
six yards and five-eighths of goods twenty-two inches wide, 
or two yards and live-eighths forty-eight inches wide, to 
make the over-skirt for a lady of medium size. Price of pat¬ 
tern, 30 cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. 


LADIES’ PLAITED SKIRT, WITH A YOKE. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

No. 6228.—The increasing popularity of plaited skirts has 
led to the introduction of this handsome garment, for whose 
formation we have selected dark gray suit goods. The upper 
part of the skirt is lifted smoothly to the figure by a moder¬ 
ately deep yoke, which is sewed plainly to a belt and closes 
at the back with button-holes and pearl buttons. To the 
lower edge of ihe yoke is sewed a deep kilt, all of whoso 
plaits turn toward the back, thus causing a small box-plait 
down the center of the front. The bottom of the garment is 
neatly hemmed or faced, and the plaits are held in place by 
tapes that are tacked across them on the under side. 

A very coquettish effect is given the skirt by the addition 
of a sash, that is laid in crosswise plaits, and after being 
fastened firmly in front, is brought diagonally about the 
figure to the left side, where it is tied in a loose knot. 

The skirt may be made of any dress fabric that can be 
plaited; and if desired, it may be decorated with flat braids or 
folds about the bottom. A handsome costume can be ob¬ 
tained by combining the skirt with a cutaway basque like 
model No. 6230, price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents, the coat 
and vest being long enough to conceal the yoke. A jacket 
like model No. 6187, price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents, would 
also be quite pretty to wear with it, if made of white 
Lawn and trimmed with Smyrna lace or Hamburg embroid¬ 
ery. Any other style of basque or jacket will also be appro¬ 
priate, and may be either of the same material as the skirt or 



Ladies’ Princess Petticoat. 


(For Description see Page 214.) 

may contrast with it, according to the taste of the wearer. 

We have pattern No. 6228 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, Avaist measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady of medium size, thirteen yards and three- 
eighths of material twenty-two inches Avide, or six yards 
forty-eight inches Avide, av ill be needed. Price of pattern, 
Is. Gd. Sterling or 35 cents. 
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LADIES’ PRINCESS PETTICOAT. 

(For Illustration see Page 213.) 

No. 6220.—This petticoat is made of bleached muslin and 
is as smooth in outline as a handsome Princess dress, to 
which, for this very reason, it is peculiarly adapted. 

The garment is totally relieved from clumsy gathers at 
the top by the addition of a yoke in one piece, which is 
of moderate depth at the front and sides, and at the back 
extends below the middle of the skirt and is fastened all the 
way down with button-holes and pearl buttons. To that 
portion of the yoke crossing the front and sides are joined a 
plain front and a plain side-gore, which flare toward their 
lower edges to give the proper width at the bottom, this 
ingenious arrangement making the skirt hang perfectly 
smooth about the figure, the fullness at the back being 
obtained from a breadth of the material appropriately 
sloped at the lower edge to form a pretty train of graceful 
length. This breadth is closely gathered about an inch below 
the upper edge to form a heading, and is sewed in a Hat seam 
upon the end of the extended portion of the yoke. The skirt 
is sewed plainly to a belt at the top, while the bottom is 
hemmed, and decorated with a deep ruffle of the material 
placed its depth above the lower edge. If desired, one or 
two ruffles may be placed above this one to support the dress. 

The petticoat may be worn with any trained dress or 
skirt, and may be trimmed as elaborately or plainly as the 
maker may desire. A very pretty way of ornamenting it 
would be to arrange a deep ruffle of Hamburg embroidery, 
headed by a row of insertion, about the bottom. Above the 
insertion, the skirt may be tucked, the tucks being formed 
in groups separated by a row of similar insertion. Allow¬ 
ance should of course be made for the tucks in cutting, as the 
pattern is given in the proper size of the garment when 
made up for use. 

We have pattern No. 6220 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the 
petticoat for a lady of medium size, four yards of goods 
thirty-six inches wide will be needed. Price of pattern, 
Is. Gd. Sterling or 35 cents. 

-<,--. 

LADIES' ADJUSTABLE TRAIN. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

No. 6226.—Many ladies, who can not afford a great variety 
of dress, are at times anxious to make some decided altera¬ 
tion in the appearance of the costumes which they are fre¬ 
quently compelled to wear. Sometimes a simple article, 
such as a vest, or a variation in the style of the collar and 
cuffs, will produce the desired result, while at other times a 
more material change is necessary. A very pleasing and 
stylish transformation can be obtained by the application of 
the handsome affair illustrated in the engraving. 

This dainty article presents the modish effect of the popu¬ 
lar extended or square train, and is generally made of the 
same material as the costume with which it is to be worn. 
It is here made of suit goods and is formed of a plain breadth 
of the goods, that is laid in three large kilt plaits at each side 
of the center. To each side of the plaited portion is joined 
a three-cornered gore, to whose front edge is sewed 
a smaller, but similar piece that is turned back upon the 
larger ®ne and fastened beneath a row of silk buttons placed 
upon corresponding button-holes simulated with silk. The 
plaits are held in position by a tape that is tacked across them 
underneath, and the gores and revers, which are much shorter 
than the plaited part, are nicely sloped at the bottom. The 
top of the train is sewed to a wide band of the goods that 
is furnished with button-holes, by which, with buttons upon 
the skirt, the adjustment of the article is accomplished. The 
revers are fastened to the skirt of the dress by concealed 
stitches, but hooks and loops may be used if preferred. The 
engraving shows the effect of the train Avhen properly ad¬ 
justed. 

When not^ concealed by an over-skirt or polonaise, the 
band may be prettily trimmed, and the button-holes made 
in the lining instead of in the outer portion. The train 


may be worn with any style of skirt or Princess dress, 
and will be made to present quite a charming effect if 
the revers be composed of a contrasting goods. The short, 
plaited costume may be converted into a beautiful house or 
evening toilette by its application, and an ordinary walking 
skirt can be stylishly lengthened in the same way. When 
two or more contrasting materials are employed for the cos¬ 
tume, the center of the train may be of the predominating 
fabric, and the revers of the trimming or contrasting goods, 
lor evening wear, the edges of the gores and revers may be 
decorated with ruffles of lace and silk ruchings, or with 
plaitings of the material. Pipings, folds or galloon-bands 
will also form very pretty and fashionable trimmings. 

Pattern No. 6226 is in one size, and calls for three yards 
and a-fourth of material twenty-two inches wide, or a yard 
and a-half forty-eight inches wide, to make a train like it. 
Price of pattern, 20 cents, or lOd. Sterling. 

-o- 

LADIES’ WORK APRON- 

(For Illustrations see Page 215.) 

No. 6216.—This apron will be found very useful to throw 




^ 6226 

Ladies’ Adjustable Train. 

(For Description see this Page.) 

over the. dress when suddenly called upon to perform any 
domestic duty. Its posessor will be saved considerable 
trouble, and it will prevent that feeling of irritation to which 
the housekeeper is apt to give way, when compelled to 
change her dress to prepare for such operations. 

The garment is quite long, coming almost to the bottom of 
the dress, and is very simple in structure, the only seams 
being those along the shoulders and under the arms. Its 
front is cut on a fold of the goods, while the back closes all 
the way to the bottom with button-holes and agate buttons. 

The neck is completed by a pretty turn-down oollar, and 
a long pocket, with a pointed lap falling over its top, orna¬ 
ments the right side. 

The apron is made of gingham, and all its edges and those 
of the collar, pocket-lap and long coat sleeves, are neatly 
finished with machine-stitching. Any strong, durable fabric, 
such as brown linen or heavy cotton, may be made up by 
this model, and trimmed with folds of a contrasting color, 
bright-colored braids or binding. An apron of this descrip¬ 
tion and a dusting cap like model No. 3392, price 3d. Sterling 
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or 10 cents, would form a very neat costume to wear while 
sweeping or dusting. The cap may be made of the same 
material as the apron or of a different fabric, and trimmed 
with a ruffle of the same or Hamburg embroidery or lace. 



6216 

Front View. 


6216 

Back View. 


Ladies’ Work Apron. 

(For Description see Page 214.) 

We have pattern No. 6216 in ten sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make 
the apron for a lady of medium size, four yards and a-fourth 
of material thirty-six inches wide will be needed. Price of 
pattern, lOd. Sterling or 20 cents. 


and, by the addition of a carefully shaped yoke, are made to 
fit smoothly about the figure *t the top, this judicious ar¬ 
rangement avoiding entirely the clumsiness liable to be pro¬ 
duced by gathers. 

They are made of bleached muslin and trimmed with tucks 
and cambric ruffles. The yoke is in one piece, and is closed 
with button-holes and pearl buttons at the back, where its 
edges are neatly faced. 'To the lower edge of the yoke is 
gathered the top of the drawers, w hicli are appropriately 
shaped by a seam along the inside or each leg, and also by 
the sloping edges of the back and front, these being also 
neatly faced. The front of the garment is shorter than the 
back, and the top of the yoke is joined to a belt that passes 
about the waist and fastens at the back with a button and 
button-hole. The bottom of the leg is prettily decorated 
with three small tucks, below which falls a moderately deep 
ruffle, that is made of fine white cambric and ornamented 
above its neatly hemmed edge with two small tucks. 

Lace, Hamburg embroidery, puffs or any other pretty 
trimming may be substituted for that described, and may be 
arranged in any way pleasing to the taste of the maker. 
Linen, cambric, cotton or woolen flannels, or any of the 
fabrics usually recommended for the construction of such 
• garments will also be found available for the formation of 
these drawers. When flannel is used, the lower edges of the 
legs may be pinked and button-hole stitched, or they may be 
bordered wdtli ruffles of lace. If instead of the trimming 
illustrated, the lower parts of the legs were adorned with 
two clusters of fine tucks separated by a row of Torchon 
lace insertion, and the lower edges bordered with a ruffle of 
similar lace, the effect would be still prettier. 

We have pattern No. 6211 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To construct the 



6211 


Ladies’ Drawers, with Yoke. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


LADIES’ DRAWERS, WITH YOKE. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

No. 6211.—These drawers are exceedingly comfortable, 


drawers for a lady of medium size, two yards and a-fourth 
of material thirty-six inches wide will be needed. Price of 
pattern, Is. Sterling or 25 cents. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES OF PATTERNS. 


» On orders for Packages of Patterns the following dis¬ 
counts will he allowed , hut the entire amount must he ordered at 
one time. In ordering , specify the patterns by their numbers. 

On receipt of $3.00, or 12s. Sterling , we will allow a selec¬ 
tion of $4.00, or 16s. Sterling , in Patterns. 

On receipt of $5.00, or £1., we will allow a selection of 
$7.00, or £1. 8s., in Patterns. 

On receipt of $10.00, or £2.,- tve will allow a selection of 
$15.00, or £3., in Patterns. 


Patterns , when sent by mail , are post-paid; hut Parcds- 
Delivery or Express charges we cannot pay. 

In making remittances , if possible , send by draft or Post- 
Office Money- Order. Do not risk money in a Letter without 
Registering it. 

A Large , Clearly Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of all the 
Current Styles will he mailed to any address on receipt of 
Stamp to prepay postage. 


E BUTTER!CII & CO. 
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STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 



MISSES’ WALKING COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

Figure No. 1.—The introduction of cottons that closely 
imitate the pretty bourette fabrics of the past season, makes 
costumes of washable goods 
generally popular; and there¬ 
fore a number of models suit¬ 
able for fabrics of this de¬ 
scription have been com¬ 
pleted for the Summer 
months. The engraving rep¬ 
resents a costume including 
two of them, and also a skirt 
that is just the accompany¬ 
ing style they require. 

The jacket, which is here 
used as a basque, is half¬ 
fitting, though it has long 
seams to the shoulders at 
the back, and an under-arm 
gore and a shallow dart 
which slightly shape the 
front, but leave its center or 
closing edges to fall loosely 
until the waist is clasped by 
a belt, which may be of the 
trimming material as illus¬ 


trated, or of 
or leather as 
shawl collar 
the neck of 


ribbon, metal 
preferred. A 
passes across 
the back and 
extends down the front for 
a few inches, its pointed 
ends finally meeting at the 
closing, which is performed 
with buiton-holes and but¬ 
tons. A bow of ribbon con¬ 
ceals the meeting and lends 
a jaunty air to the costume. 

The collar, belt and simulated 
cuffs are made of plaid mate¬ 
rial, while a bias band of the 
same is about the bottom of 
the garment. The pattern 
to the latter is No. G201, price 
Is. Sterling or 25 cents, and 
is in eight sizes for misses 
from eight to fifteen years 
of age. Both front and 
back views of the model may 
be seen upon page 222 of this 
issue, where it is made up of 
a different material and trim¬ 
med in another style. 

The over-skirt is very sim¬ 
ply formed and draped, and 
is trimmed to correspond 
with the jacket. It has a 
front-gore shaped to the belt 
by two darts at each side, and 
a plain back-breadth that is draped by straps descending from 
the center of the belt and attached to the breadth about half¬ 
way between the top and bottom. In the seam joining the two 
are laid three upturned plaits, and tapes are tacked°to them 
underneath and tied across the back to regulate the front 
drapery and confine that of the back within its proper limits. 
The plaits may be let out for washing, and easily adjusted 
again by a few stitches, or by an arrangement of buttons 
and loops they can be still more easily readjusted when laun¬ 
dering becomes necessary. The. model, which is also repre¬ 


sented on page 223 of this magazine, is No. 6200, price Is. 
Sterling or 25 cents. It is in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. 

The skirt reaches to the ankle and is shirred at the back to 
keep its fullness in place. The bottom is trimmed with a 

flounce or ruffle of the plain 
print bordered with the plaid, 
and is gathered and set on so 
as to form its own-heading. 
Any other method of trim¬ 
ming may be employed in 
finishing the skirt, such as 
kilt or side-plaitings of the 
plain goods set on under a 
band of the plaid or a band 
of the same piped with the 
plaid; or the skirt and trim¬ 
ming may all be cf one ma- 
teri.-d, if a combination is not 
fancied. The model is No. 
6058 and is in five sizes for 
misses from eleven to fifteen 
years of age, while its price 
is Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 
cents. 

The hat is of fancy straw 
and is simply trimmed with 
a band of ribbon tying at. 
the back, where it falls 
long ends. 


Figure No. 1 . —Misses’ Walking Costume 
(F or Description see this Page.) 


in 


-c- 


simu- 

front, 

pock- 


contrasting- 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 217.) 

Figure No. 2.— The very 
young ladies of our land are 
supplied with models by 
which their toilettes closely 
resemble those of the older 
ones, and yet preserve that 
youthful, jaunty effect in 
which lies the charm of a. 
misses’ costume. 

The engraving represents 
one of the most recent mod¬ 
els, which is a long plain 
polonaise, trimmed to 
late a ‘plastron at the 
and with sleeves and 
ets also of the 
shade. The front is fitted 
by a bust dart at each side 
and an under-arm dart, and 
falls in an unbroken outline, 
while an extra width laps 
over the side-back, which 
with a seam at the center of 
the back adjusts the rest of 
the garment smoothly. Ex¬ 
tra widths on the back seams- 
a little below the waist permit the back and side-back at 
both sides to be cut in one piece, although the extra width at. 
the center of the back may have a seam through the middle 
if the goods make such an alteration of the pattern conven¬ 
ient or necessary. 

The lap .to the pocket, the deep mousquetaire cuff- 
facings on the sleeves, and the collar, are made of bourette, 
the contrasting material being plain dark cashmere of a fine- 
quality. Pipings of plain light silk are about the edges of 
the portions just mentioned, and bows of the same are over 
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the closing edges below the plo.stron facing, the plastron, por¬ 
tion being closed with button-holes and buttons, and finished 
at the lower edges with a fall of fancy fringe like that bor¬ 
dering the front skirt of die polonaise. The lapped edge of the 
front skirt is fastened down under buttons, and natty bows 
are on the cuffs, and one is at the throat. 

The polonaise is just as pretty when made up all of one 
color or texture, as contrasts can be obtained by using bands 
or folds of silk or velvet to trim it. Being plain, the model 
is nice for washable goods; and when these are selected, no 
prettier trimming than the new colored embroideries can be 
chosen for them. A full view of the model may be seen 
upon page 219, ■where it is 
also represented. The pat¬ 
tern is in eight sizes for 
misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age, and is No. 

6204, price Is. 3d. Sterling 
or 30 cents. 

The skirt is four-gored and 
extends to the ankle. It is 
made of the dark goods and 
left perfectly plain, but may 
be trimmed with narrow 
ruffles or plaitings. The pat¬ 
tern is in five sizes for 
misses from eleven to fifteen 
years of age, and is No. 6058, 
price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 
cen ts. 

The hat is of chip, with 
trimmings of silk and blos- 
and a facing of velvet. 


and 

age. 


is in seven sizes 


for 


girls from 


while its price is Is. Sterling 


three to nine years of 
or 25 cents. It is also 


soms, 


Figure No. 


illustrated upon page 221 of this magazine, where a front and 
a back view of it are presented. 

The skirt-is narrow and six-gored, and was cut by pattern 
No. 4354, which is in eight sizes for girls from two to nine 
years of age and costs lOd. Sterling or 20 cents.. No trim- 
min" is necessary, but decoration may be added if the taste 
of mamma or her little girl decide that ruffles or plaitings 
are prettier than a plain finish. The two shades may be 
mixed, or the dark alone employed in trimming the skirt, or 
it may be finished by rows of velvet alone. 

The hat is a sailer straw, 
with a velvet-faced brim, and 
a band and ends of velvet 
ribbon, the band confining a 
pompon plume at the front. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 218.) 

Figure No. 3. —Two shades 
of light suiting are selected 
in making the costume illus¬ 
trated, arid the trimming 
consists of the lighter goods 
and velvet ribbon. 

The polonaise has a loose 
front, and a plain back clos¬ 
ing with button-holes and 
buttons from the neck to a 
little below the waist, where 
an extra fullness or width 
occurs. This width is laid in 
a double box-plait on the 
outside, and its top falls over 
loosely. A belt clasps the 
waist and fastens at the side 
under a buckle or slide, and 
a pretty patch pocket is at 
the left side of the skirt. 

The latter is trimmed with 
a ruffle of the material deco¬ 
rated with two rows of vel¬ 
vet ribbon and headed by 
two other rows, while upon 
the pocket, sleeves and at 
the center of the front at the 

neck, is a basket work of velvet. The belt is trimmed with 
velvet, and the top of the box-plait is also velvet-lined. The 
draping is made by a casing in front of the under-arm seam, 
into which is inserted a tape that when drawn raises it as 
high as desired. Other tapes, tacked to the shirring, are tied 
across the back and regulate the drapery properly. 

The model to the polonaise is eminently well adapted to 
washable fabrics and may be used for any variety of them, 
being conveniently arranged for laundering. Colored em¬ 
broideries are now much used upon white goods and prints, 
and the effect is very charming. The pattern is No. 6197, 


Misses’ Costume. 


(For Description see Page 216.) 


right 

the 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 218.) 

Figure No. 4. —De beige is 
the pretty material made up 
in the stylish costume here 
illustrated; and the trim¬ 
mings consist of silk bind¬ 
ings, ribbon bows and tiny 
buttons. 

The costume has a dress 
front and back-skirt, both of 
which are plaited and over¬ 
hung with a jacket portion 
with a cutaway, square-cor¬ 
nered outline. The plaits 
of the front turn forward, 
and an opening is cut at the 
side of the center at 
under fold of the first 
plait, so that when the gar¬ 
ment is closed with hooks 
and loops, no opening is ob¬ 
servable. The plaits in the 
back skirt turn backward, 
and a box-p’ait occurs over 
each hip, being formed by 
the first plaits that turn in 
opposite directions. This 
plait is studded with small 
buttons like those trimming 
other portions of the cos¬ 
tume. The front of the 
jacket is sewed in with the 
shoulder seam, beyond which 
it does not extend in the 
usual manner, but curves 
from the top of the seam 
downward and backward so 
as to disclose the center 
plaits of the dress front. 
Upon its skirt is a square 
pocket-lap bound with silk 
and ornamented with but¬ 
tons, and its lower front cor¬ 
ner is squarely outlined just 
in front of the box-plait in 
the skirt. The skirt of the back is also square-cornered, but 
extends quite a distance 'below the front skirt. An extra 
width is folded into the form of a lap in the skirt portion of 
the long side-back seam, and is fastened over the back under 
two clusters of three buttons each; while between the laps, 
upon the center-back seam, are caught two natty ribbon 
bows. The jacket has a sort of postilion effect like that seen 
in a habit or coat basque, and this, with the cutaway fronts, 
lends a very jaunty air to the garment. 

All of the edges are bound with silk, including those.of 
the standing collar at the neck. A cuff is simulated with. 
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a flat piping, and buttons complete the imitation, beifig set 
just in front of the outside seam. 

Sometimes the plaited portion is made of a dark shade and 
the jacket of a lighter color, but as a rule one material is selected 
for the costume, and the bindings, pipings or cordings used 
for the trimming produce the only break of color. The cos¬ 
tume may be made of linen, pique, cashmere, serge, bourette 
or any suit goods, but should be as plainly finished as possi¬ 


MISSES’ POLONAISE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 219.) 


No. 6204.—A polonaise that is perfectly plain and yet 
extremely graceful in outline, is depicted in these engravings. 


neck, and a deep cuff, corresponding in outline with the tabs 
ornaments the wrist of the narrow coat sleeve, the edges of 
both collar and cuffs being also bound with silk. A very 
jaunty air is given the garment by the artistic arrangement of 
a plaited sash, draped low about the figure, and tied in a 
loose knot at the side. 

A handsome evening costume can be made up by this 
model*. The sleeves, sash and plaited portion may be of silk, 
and the remainder of the garment of white organdy or Swiss 
trimmed with lace. Any other two dress materials may be 
similarly combined, and the garment completed to suit the 
taste. White lawn is extremely beautiful when made up in 
this way and decorated with Hamburg embroidery, Smyrna 
lace, ruffles of the material or folds of a contrasting color. 

We have pattern No. 6229 in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. To construct the dress for a 
miss of eleven years, nine yards and an-eighth of material 
tw r enty-two inches w'ide, or four yards and seven-eighths 
forty-eight inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 
35 cents, or Is. 6d. Sterling. 


Figure No. 3.—Girls’ Costume. 


(For Description see Page 217.) 


ble, so as not to destroy the-graceful, jaunty outlines of the 
model, which is represented in this plain manner upon page 
220 in this issue. The pattern is No. 6198, and is in seven 
sizes for girls from three to nine years of age, while its 
price is Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents. 


MISSES’ PRINCESS DRESS. 


(For Illustrations see Page 219.) 

No. 6229.—The miss ought to be very happy indeed with 
the pretty garments which May, the most delightful month 
of Spring, has brought forth for her special adornment. 

One of the most bewitching of this month’s productions is 
the handsome Princess dress represented in these engravings. 
It has a stylish Princess back, with seams to the shoulders 
and arms’-eyes, and a shapely front cut on a fold of the 
goods and gracefully inclined to the figure by a side-front 
gore that extends to the shoulders, where it falls just below 
the side-back seam. The back edges are neatly faced, and 
are fastened together with button-holes and, bone buttons to 
a short distance above the bottom, from which to the lower 
extremity of the closing they are joined in an ordinary seam. 

The lower edge of the dress is cut in pointed tabs, which 
fall with a pretty effect over a deep kilt, after being neatly 
bound with silk. A dainty standing collar completes the 


Figure No. 4.—Girls’ Costume. 

(For Description see Page 217.) 

It is one of the many garments that can be appropriately 
worn with any of our kilted or box-plaited skirts, and when 
so combined completes a pretty costume, that is exceedingly 
stylish and coquettish in appearance. 

The front is nicely inclined to the figure by a bust and 
under-arm dart at each side, while the back is beautifully 
shaped by center and side seams, and also by a seam that 
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.descends from the shoulder to a short distance above the mid¬ 
dle of the skirt. At the extremities of the side-back seams, 
and also upon the edges of the center seam at the same dis¬ 
tance below the waist-line, are left extra widths, which are 
so artistically disposed that they not only afford sufficient 
ampleness to Ihe skirt, but also produce a very modish box- 
plaited effect at each side of the center seam. The front 
is a little shorter than the back, and upon its side is also left 
an extra width, which is tacked upon the adjacent side of 
the back and broadens gradually toward the lower edge, 
where its corner is cut off with a very pretty effect. Button¬ 


holes and pearl buttons fasten the front all the way to the 
bottom, and as suit goods were selected for the construction 
of the polonaise, the lower edges of the latter and the wrists 
of the coat-shaped sleeves are trimmed with three rows of 
narrow silk braid, the braid being also carried up the edges 
of the overlapping widths at the sides. Rows of braid, ar¬ 
ranged as illustrated, adorn the closing edges as far as the 
middle of the skirt, where the front is also ornamented with 
a dainty ribbon bow. A charming military collar surrounds 
the neck, and a fancy pocket with turn-down lap decorates 
the loft side of the skirt. These too, are finished with braid, 
the pocket being also embellished with a bow in harmony 
with that upon the front. 

, Washable fabrics are very appropriate for this style of 
a polonaise, as the latter by its simple shape is very easily 
laundered. Pretty prints, bourette cambrics and white lawns 
and muslins are particularly attractive when made up in this 
way and trimmed with bright-colored ehambrey, ruffles, folds 
or plaitings of the material. Torchon lace or white or colored 
embroideries. Silk, bourette, cashmere or any of the fashion¬ 
able dress goods are also handsome for the purpose and may 
be plainly or elaborately completed with any of the prevailing 
decorative materials. A 'plastron may be simulated upon the 
front, the effect being exceedingly pretty, as will be seen by 
observing figure No. 2, on page 217 of this Delineator. 

We have pattern No. 6204 in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. It will need five yards and 
a-half @f material twenty-two inches wide, or two yards and 
an-eighth forty-eight inches wide, to make the polonaise in 
the style illustrated for a miss of eleven years. Price of pat¬ 
tern, 30 cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. 


MISSES’ POLONAISE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 220.) 

No. 6225.—For the pretty prints, cambrics and lawns now 
in vogue, the model represented is especially desirable, its 
simple structure enabling* it to be very easily laundered. 

The front is cut on a fold of the goods, and is nicely ad¬ 
justed by a bust and an under-arm dart at each side, while 
the back is appropriately inclined to the figure by a dart 
seam proceeding from the middle of the skirt to the arm’s-eye 
in the outline of a narrow under-arm gore. From the bot¬ 
tom of the skirt to a short distance below the waist-line, the 
back is cut on a fold of the goods; but above this point a 
piece is skilfully cut out to give the proper width to the back, 
and the extra fullness left at the top of the skirt is laid in a 
box-plait underneath. Button-holes and pearl buttons close 
the back, and the garment is artistically raised at the side by 
two plaits that are tacked at the under-arm seam and then 
allowed to fall carelessly, wrinkling the front and back 
drapery, which is held in position by tapes tied under the 
back. A charming military collar gives the neck a very neat 
and modish finish. 

The polonaise is also adapted to woolen and silk fabrics, as 
will be seen by observing the illustrations, to agree with 
which it was made of an inexpensive suit goods. The bot¬ 
tom of the garment is decorated with a wide fold of a con¬ 
trasting goods, two similar folds being arranged about the 
wrists of the stylish coat sleeves, while a piping of the same 
ornaments the edges of the collar. 

A garment of this kind, made of white lawn and trimmed 
with Torchon lace or Hamburg embroidery, would be ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty over a kilted skirt like model. No. 6121, 
price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents, made of a silk or woolen 
fabric. Lace, ruffles, folds, pipings, braid or fringe will form 



Front View. 6204 

Back View. 


Misses’ Polonaise. 

(For Description see Page 218.) 

very modish trimmings for the polonaise, and may be dis¬ 
posed in any manner to suit the taste of the wearer. Decor¬ 
ation may, however, be omitted altogether if desired 

We'have pattern No. 6225 in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. To make a polonaise as here 
represented for a miss of thirteen years, five yards and 
a-half of material twenty-two inches wide, or two yards 
and seven-eighth* forty-eight inches wide, will be required. 
Price of pattern, 30 cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. 



6229 

Front View. 


6229 

Back Vieiu. 


Misses’ Princess Dress. 

(For Description see Page 218.) 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6198.—This jaunty little costume is made of ordinary 
suiting, and is one of the prettiest fashions that have been is¬ 
sued for girls since the return of Spring. Its clinging, grace¬ 
ful effect is obtained from the ingenious disposition of its 
plaits and the artistic arrangement of its dainty jacket, the 
peculiar attachment of these parts giving the costume the 
appearance of two separate garments, while in reality it is 
bui one, each portion of which is essential to the completion 
of the other. 

The plaits of the front extend from throat to hem, while 
those of the sides and back terminate at the waist-line, where 
they are sewed to a belt of the goods. Below the belt they 
are also held secure by two tapes that are tacked underneath, 
those above the belt being similarly confined. The front is 
cut on a fold of the goods from the bottom to a short dis¬ 
tance below the waist-line, from which to the throat it is 
fastened with hooks and loops, the closing being concealed 
by an overlapping plait. One-half of the plaits turns back¬ 
ward while the other half turns forward, the change of di¬ 
rection, which occurs at the sides, forming a box-plait over 
the hips, where the skirt is smoothly adjusted. 

The charming little jacket is beautifully shaped by curved 
center and under-arm seams, and also by side-back seams 
that extend above the middle of the shoulders. It has a 
dainty pocket-lap upon each side of the front, and upon each 
side-back seam are extra widths, that are folded under and 
fastened in position beneath a row of pearl buttons. 

The front is stylishly cut away from the top of the shoul¬ 
ders, and, rounding gracefully over the bust, falls in square 
corners at the bottom. It is shorter than the back, and ail 
its edges and those of the back and pocket-laps are prettily 
piped with silk, each pocket-lap being also decorated across 
the top with a row of the buttons. 

The plaited portion of the costume is attached to the jacket 


finished with a dainty standing collar prettily piped with 
silk, and a moderately deep cuff is outlined with the 
pipings at the wrist of the shapely coat sleeve. 

Any soft dress material may be made up in the same way, 
and, if preferred, two fabrics can be used instead of one, 
with a very pleasing result. The jacket may be of one color 
or material, and the plaited portion of the other, or the front 
plaits may be of the contrasting goods to suggest a vest. 
Figure No. 4, on page 218 of this magazine, shows the cos¬ 
tume completed in a different manner. When pique, linen or 
any washable goods are selected for its formation, a plain fin¬ 
ish is preferred. The skirt requires no trimming, while the 
jacket may be decorated as elaborately as desired. Braids, 



6198 

Front Vieiv. 



6198 

Back View. 


Girls’ Costume. 



6225 


Front View. 



6225 


Bark View. 


Misses’ Polonaise. 

(For Description see Page 219.) 


at the back and sides by means of the belt, which is fastened 
to the seams of the jacket at the waist-line, while the front 
is joined at the shoulder and side seams, the part extending 
beneath the arm being fitted perfectly smooth as far as the 
waist-line, to prevent clumsiness at the sides. The neck is 


(For Description see this Page.) 


folds, bindings, pipings or galloon-bands will form very neat 
and pretty trimmings for the jacket, whose front edges, 
sleeves and pocket-laps may also be embellished with but¬ 
tons and simulated button-holes. The jacket may be fas¬ 
tened over the bust with ribbon ties, or it may fall close to 
the figure as illustrated. 

We have pattern No. 6198 in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age. To make the costume for a girl 
of eight years, seven yards and a-fourth of goods twenty- 
two inches wide, or three yards of material forty-eight 
inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 30 cents, or 
Is. 3d. Sterling. 

—— «- 
GIRLS’ COAT. 

(For Illustrations see Page 221.) 

No. 6205.—This charming coat is made quite attractive by 
the dainty triple cape that encircles the neck. This article, 
as its title indicates, consists of three short, overlapping 
capes, the under or longest one of which comes only to the 
top of the arm’s-eye. Its neck is finished with a pretty 
standing collar, and all the edges of its different portions are 
neatly bound with braid. 

The coat, like the cape, is made of suit goods, trimmed with 
braid and smoke-pearl buttons. It is nicely shaped by cen¬ 
ter and under-arm seams, and a stylish effect is given the 
back, which is much shorter than the front, by the addition 
of a box-plaited skirt, the latter being joined to the lower 
edge of the back and also to the sides of the front. Two 
bands of the material, bound with braid, are arranged across 
the back, the lower one concealing the joining seam of the 
skirt. Patch pockets, also bound with braid, decorate the 
sides, and a band similar to those upon the back is placed 
about the wrist of the shapely coat sleeve, upon the upper 
side of which their ends are lapped and tacked beneath a row 
of tiny pearl buttons. The front is closed its entire length 
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with button-hales and pearl buttons, and the bottom of the 
garment is neatly hemmed or faced. 

This dainty little wrap can be made of any of the fash¬ 
ionable dress or cloak fabrics, and trimmed with folds, 
pipings, braids, lace or galloon-bands. It would be exceed¬ 
ingly pretty if made of tine diagonal and trimmed with silk. 
The plaited skirt, c pe, pockets and straps could be of the 
silk, and the remainder of the coat of the diagonal. Lace 01 
any other desirable trimming may be substituted for the 
bands, and disposed according to the taste. 

We have pattern No. 6205 in eight sizes for girls from two 
to nine years of age. To make the coat for a gill of six 
years, three yards and a-fourth of material twenty-two 



6205 



6205 


Front View. 


Back View. 

Girls’ Coat. 


(For Description see Page 220.) 


inches wide, or a yard and three-fourths forty-eight inches 
wide, will be needed. Price of pattern, Is. Sterling or. 
25 cents. 


back and retain the drapery in the required folds. Another 
illustration of the polonaise is shown by figure No. 3, on 
pace 218 of the present Delineator. 

A ribbon sash or a girdle of velvet, silk or leather, may, it 
preferred, be worn about the waist, and a ruffle or plaiting 
of the material may encircle the peck and wrists. Any of 
the fashionable cotton or woolen dress goods may be made 
ud as described, with trimmings of biaid, pipings, folds, 
plaitino-s or ruffles. The model is especially adapted to wash¬ 
able fabrics, and its laundering will be made quite an easy 
process by loosening the shirring strings at the sides, when 
the garment will be perfectly plain for the iron White 
lawn, shaped by this model and trimmed with Hamburg 
embroidery or Smyrna lace, or with ruffles of the material 
edged with narrow Valenciennes lace, would be extremely 
pretty for the warm Summer days. Calico and cambric may 
also be made up very nicel} r , and decorated with braids, 
or ruffles or folds of a contrasting color. 

We have pattern No. 6197 in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age. Three yards and a-half of ma¬ 
terial twenty-two inches wide, or a yard and three-fourths 
of goods forty-eight inches wide, will be needed to make the 
garment for a girl of seven years. Price of pattern, 25 cents, 
or Is. Sterling. _ 


MISSES’ JACKET. 

(For Illustrations see Page 222.) 

No. 6227.—A jaunty little jacket for the miss is here de¬ 
picted. It consists of a front and side-fronts, each occupying 
an equal portion of the shoulder seam, and a back and 
side-backs, the joining seams of which proceed to the 
shoulders, where they meet the corresponding seams of the 
front. The back is cut on a fold of the goods,, while the 
front, which is shorter than its adjacent portion, is fastened 
with button-holes and bone buttons to a little above the 
bottom, where the closing edges are prettily cut away to a 
point, to produce the modish effect of a vest. 

The jacket is made of suit goods, and its lower edges, ex¬ 
cept those of the front or vest, are decorated with two rows 
of narrow braid separated by one row of wider braid, the 
trimming across the back being carried up the side-back 


GIRLS’ BELTED POLONAISE. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6197.—In the formation of each new style Fashion 
approaches nearer to the fulfillment of her prediction, that 
the tight-fitting garments would eventually give way to 
those of a full and easy shape. The change is even more 
observable in the children’s and girls’ costumes than in the 
ladies’, and justly so, for their active little bodies, not like 
those of older folks, are constantly and rapidly developing, 
to do which naturally the clothing must cling easily to the 
fio-ure without the slightest discomfort to the wearer. 

°The polonaise here depicted is composed of olive-green 
suit goods, with trimmings of narrow silk braid and smoke- 
pearf buttons, and is a graceful illustration of one of the 
newest' styles. It is shaped at the shoulder and under-arm 
seams, and the back is closed with button-holes and smoke- 
pearl buttons from the neck to the waist-line, below which 
the skirt is widened and cut on a fold of the goods, the extra 
fullness being tastefully laid in a large double box-plait, that 
is tacked in position about two inches below its upper edge. 
The plait is neatly faced at the top and falls prettily over the 
tacking, and the skirt is gracefully raised at the side by a 
shirring string placed within a casing near the lower ex¬ 
tremity of the under-arm seam. A pointed pocket-lap, 
about whose sides are sewed two rows of narrow silk braid, 
ornaments the left side of the skirt, and the neck is com¬ 
pleted by a band of the goods, also adorned i 1th the braid. 
Three rows of the braid decorate the bottom of the skiit, and 
five rows prettily trim the ivrist of the coat-shaped sleeve. 

The polonaise, being quite loose, is comfortably drawn 
about the waist by a belt, that is trimmed about the edges 
with a row of the braid and fastened at the back with a steel 
buckle. Tapes, attached to the side seams, tie beneath the 



619? 




Font View. Back View. 

Girls’ Belted Polonaise. 

(For Description see this Page.) 

seam over the shoulder and down the side-front seam to the 
bottom of the side-front. The vest or front is adorned with 
a row of the narrow braid, as are also the pretty rolling collar 
surrounding the neck and the dainty pocket-lap ornamenting 
the side-front skirt, the wrists of the coat-shaped sleeves 
being completed in harmony with the edges of the.jacket. 

The garmentwould present a very bewitching effect if woin 
with either our kilted or box-plaited skirt model. It may 
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also be worn with any other style of skirt, with or without 
an over-skirt, and can be plainly or elaborately trimmed with 
folds, pipings, bindings, braids or galloon-bands. Any of the 
cotton, woolen or silk dress goods may be employed for its 
construction, and if intended for an ordinary street wrap, 
any of the light Spring cloakings will be both stylish and 


6227 

Front View. 




«227 

Back View. 


Misses’ Jacket. 

« 

(For Description see Pa^e 221 ) 


that is quite deep at the back and slopes gradually over the bust 
above which, by this peculiar arrangement, the top of the front 
is given the coquettish effect of a vest. The front is closed all 
the way down from the throat with button-holes and small 
pearl buttons, and the jacket is drawn closely about the 
waist by a belt that is ornamented in front with a dainty 


ribbon bow, a similar bow bein 


g fastened 


upon the front 


below the meeting points of the collar. Cambric being em¬ 
ployed for the formation of the jacket, the bottom of the 
lat er and the wrists of the shapely coat sleeves are taste¬ 
fully trimmed with ruffles of the same headed by bands of 
a contrasting color, a similar band being arranged about the 
edges of the collar. Different material and trimming are il¬ 
lustrated in another garment made up by this model and 
shown at figure No. 1 upon page 21G of this issue. 

White lawn, made up in this way and decorated with 
Hamburg embroidery or Torchon lace, would be extremely 
pretty to wear with the kilted skirt mentioned, made of a 
woolen or silk fabric. Calico, cambric, organdy, silk, cash- 
mere or any of the fashionable dress goods will be found 
available for the construction of the jacket, which may be 
trimmed as elaborately or as plainly as the maker may 
desire, with folds, ruffles, Hamburg embroidery, Smyrna 
face pipings galloon-bands or plaitings, according to the 
quality of the material selected. If the jacket were worn 
with a plain skirt, it would form quite a stylish morning cos- 
mine, wmch, when made of pretty print or spotless white 


appropriate selections. If desired, the trimming need not be 
carried up the back seams, the effect being'quite pretty 
without it. ^ n j 

• P attern No. G227 in eight sizes for misses from 

eight to fifteen years of age. To construct the jacket for a 
miss of e even years, three yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or a yard and a-half forty-eight inches wide 
will be necessary. Price of pattern, 25 cents, or Is. Sterling! 

-o- 

MISSES’ HALF-FETTING, BELTED JACKET. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

i This modish jacket, when worn with a kilted 

s urt like model No. G121, price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents 
completes one of the prettiest of Summer costumes, and the 
combination, being decidedly jaunty in effect, will be charm- 



8214 

Front View. 

Girls’ Jacket. 

(For Description see this Page.) 



6214 

Back View. 



Front View. Back View. 


Misses’ Half-Fitting, Belted Jacket. 

(For Description see this Page.) 

m ^jT Wear in country, where it will perfectly accord 
"wdh Nature s beautiful surroundings. 

The garment is half-fitted by a bust dart at each side of 
the front, and at the back by five judiciously inclined seams 
two of which terminate in the shoulder seams. The neck is 
high and is stylishly finished by a pretty turn-down collar, 


muslin or lawn, would be perfectly bewitching in effect. The 
belt may be fastened with a buckle, or it may be omitted 
altogether. For cool weather, the jacket mav be of flannel 
or cashmere, and may be made to present quite a dainty ap¬ 
pearance by pinking the edges and then button-hole stitch¬ 
ing them with coarse, silk floss. Fancy designs may be 
embroidered in the corners of the front and at the center of 
the back, Similar designs may ornament the collar and the 
wrists of the sleeves. 

"W e have pattern No. 6201 in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. To make the jacket for a miss 
of thirteen years, three yards and a-half of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or a yard and five-eighths forty-emht 
inches wide, will be necessary. Price of'pattern, Is. Ster¬ 
ling or 2o cents. 


GIRLS’ JACKET. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6214.—In these engravings is illustrated a jaunty little 
wrap, for whose construction we have selected ordinary 
suiting, with trimming of braid and pearl buttons. 

It has a stylish cutaway front, with rounding lower corners 
and a beautifully shaped back, with under-arm and side-back 
gores, the latter proceeding to the shoulders, where they fall 
a short distance below the neck. Patch pockets ornament the 
sides, and a charming rolling collar, whose front corners are 
nicely rounded off, completes the sloping neck, below which 
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the front fastens with five button-holes and pearl buttons, 
and is rounded at the bottom to correspond. The side-backs 
are each shaped in regular coat style with an extension from 
t.be waist-line downward, that is lapped upon the back and 
Eastened at the top beneath pearl buttons. The sleeve is 
of the ordinary coat shape and is nicely notched at the back 
of the wrist and decorated with two of the buttons. All the 
/ edges of the jacket, overlaps, pockets, collar and sleeves are 
neatly bound with braid, the pockets being also adorned along 
the back edge with a row of the buttons. 

This jacket, when made of flannel, will form a very pretty 
wrap for the street and will also be suitable to wear going to 
school. The edges may be bound, or they may be pinked 
and button-hole stitched. Any of the dress or cloak fabrics 
in vogue will be found available for its formation, and it may 
be decorated with any of the fashionable trimmings pleasing 
to the taste of the maker. 

We have pattern No. 6214 in se^en sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age. It will require two yards and 
a-half of material twenty-two inches wide, or a yard and an- 
eighth forty-eight inches wide, to make the jacket for a girl 
of seven years. Price of pattern, 20 cents, or lOd. Sterling. 

- ^ - 

GIRLS’ UNDPR-WAIST. 

(For Illustrations sec this Page.) 

No, 6199.—An under-waist is an indispensable garment 
for a girl, as it acts as a protection against taking cold, by 
preventing the too rapid evaporation of perspiration from 
the body. This precaution is very necessary indeed, espe¬ 
cially among childrep who are full of youthful activity and 
impulse, as colds frequently contracted weaken considerably 
the healthy action of the skin and materially diminish the 
vital forces of the body. 

The under-waist illustrated in these engravings is as com¬ 
fortable as it is pretty. The front is cut on a fold of the 
goods, while the back has its back ed<fes deeply hemmed and 
fastened with button-holes and small pearl buttons. An 
appropriate width is given the lower part of the waist by 
the insertion of narrow triangular gores at each side of the 
front and back, the gores extending to the waist-line, where 
their tops are crossed on the under side by a belt of the ma¬ 
terial. Buttons are arranged in pairs at different intervals 



G199 


Front View. 



6199 


Back View. 


Girls’ Under-Waist. 

(For Description see this Page.) 


along the waist-line of the garment, one being sewed at the 
upper edge of the belt and another at the lower, for the pur¬ 
pose of attaching the skirts, in this way transferring the 
entire weight of the clothing from the hips to the shoulders. 
The neck is high, but if preferred it may be cut low, perfo¬ 
rations being made in the pattern to indicate the proper 
depth for such a shape. The bottom of the waist is neatly 
hemmed, while the neck is faced and ornamented with a 
narrow ruffle of Hamburg embroidery. Pretty “ baby ” sleeves, 
which are simply narrow pieces of the material gathered at 
the top and bottom, are sewed into the arms’-eyes and deco¬ 
rated with ruffles of the embroidery in harmony with the 
neck. 

Although bleached muslin was selected in constructing 


the example, lawn, linen, unbleached muslin, or cotton or 
woolen flannel will be found just as suitable, with ruffles of 
the material, Torchon or Valenciennes lace, Hamburg em¬ 
broidery, tatting, or any of the neat cotton edgings for 
the trimming. If the garment were made of flannel, a pretty 
effect could be obtained by pinking and button-hole stitching 
the edges or binding them with narrow silk braid. 

We have pattern No. 6199 in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age. To construct the waist for a 
girl of six years, a yard and a-fourth of goods twenty-seven 
inches wide, or seven-eighths of a yard of material thirty-six 
inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 20 cents, 
or lOd. Sterling. 

—-<»- 

MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6200.—This charming over-skirt will be very popular 


Front View. 



■ ■ 



Back View. 


Misses’ Over-Skirt. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


for misses, who admire pretty prints and spotless white 
lawns for some of their Summer costumes. It is simplicity 
itself and is very easily laundered, being composed of a full 
back and a gored front, that are sewed together and artist¬ 
ically raised at the side by three upturned plaits tacked at 
the joining seam and then permitted to fall carelessly, thus- 
giving the back and front a gracefully wrinkled appearance. 
Tapes, which are sewed to the seams, tie beneath the back 
and hold the drapery in its required place. The front is 
smoothly fitted to the figure by two darts at each side, while- 
the back is closely gathered, both being joined to a belt that 
fastens at the center of the back, where the placket-opening- 
is made. 

The illustrations represent the garment as composed of 
cambric, with a ruffle of the material, headed by a fold of a 
contrasting color, arranged about the bottom; but any other 
dress material may be similarly shaped and trimmed with 
ruffles, plaitings or folds of the same or a contrasting fabric, 
or with galloons, braids, pipings, colored embroideries, 
Torchon lace or fringe, according to the quality of the ma¬ 
terial selected. It is a superb model for washable fabrics on 
account of its simple structure, but it can be just as appro¬ 
priately employed for silk, cashmere, bourbtte or any of the 
dress goods now in vogue. If the over-skirt were made of 
white lawn or muslin, trimmed with Hamburg embroidery 
or Torchon lace, and worn with a plaited blouse like model 
No. 6122, price Is. Sterling or 25 cents, made of the 
same material and finished to harmonize, it would be ex¬ 
tremely pretty and coquettish to wear at school or during 
the afternoon. Ruffles of the material, edged with Valen¬ 
ciennes lace, form very dainty trimmings for thin goods. 

With a belted jacket like model 6201, price Is. Sterling or 
25 cents, the over-skirt woiftd also be very attractive and. 
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stylish, as will be seen by observing figure No. 1 on page 21G 
of this magazine. Any other kind of basque or waist the 
wearer may prefer will, however, present an equally pleasing 
and satisfactory result. The plaits may be ripped when the 
garment is to be laundered, as it is very easy to tack them in 
position again. 


We have pattern No. 6200 in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. To make the over-skirt for a 
miss of twelve years, three yards and a-fourth of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or a yard and five-eighths forty- 
eight inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 25 
cents, or Is. Sterling. 


STYLES FOR CHILDREN. 



CHILD’S COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

Figure No. 1.—This jolly little soldier cannot but be quite 


or facing of the dark goods is also sewed in with the seam 
on the outside and turns upward, concealing the seam. The 
top is edged with braid, while slashes or blocks are simulated 
with braid, and a button is placed in each block. The cuff 
upon the sleeve is decorated to correspond. • 

A plainer and just as pretty effect will result if the braid 
be omitted altogether and the facings of dark material alone 
added. For it handsome costume, velvet would be very 
pretty for the faced portions; or the costume could be made 
up of fine cloth or suit goods and finished with rows of ma¬ 
chine-stitching alone. Plain, plaid or mixed goods are pretty 
made up by this model, and gilt or silver buttons are stylish 


6219 6219 


Front View. 


Back View. 


Figure No. 1 . —Child’s Costume. 

(For Description see this Page.) 

as proud of his jaunty regimentals as he is of his other equip¬ 
ments, for they are very effectively made up in two shades of 
cashmere by one of the newest models of the season. 
The waist or body portion is like a loose sack with a French 
hack, and at the left side of the front is attached a narrow 
pocket-lap, made, of the dark goods and edged with braid. 
A row of buttons is back of each hem, and the closing is 
accomplished by a cord laced about them from one side to 
the other. The sack is cut quite low at the front, and is 
completed by a lapel collar of the dark goods, bound or 
edged with braid. The skirt is plaited, so that the plaits 
meet at the center of the back and form a box-plait over the 
hip, while a space is left at the center of the front, and in 
the costume illustrated is faced with the dark material. The 
closing of the front is also imitated upon this facing with 
braid or cord and buttons. If sewing on the skirt, a band 


(For Description see tliis Page.) 

for the closing, as well as for the ornamentation described on 
page 225, where the model is illustrated. The pattern is in 
five sizes for children from two to six years of age, and is 
No. 6210, price Is. Sterling or 25 cents. 

An under-waist may be worn with the costume. It can be 
cut by pattern No. 39S1, which is in nine sizes for boys from 
two to ten years of age and costs 9d. Sterling or 20 cents. 
To secure the effect illustrated, the rolling collar of the 
model should be omitted, and a standing band substituted, 
with a flat, narrow cravat passing about the neck and tied 
at the throat. The waist has a belt to which the back and 
front are gathered, and by which the skirts and drawers 
may be supported. 

-O-- 

CHILD’S COAT. 

(For Illustrations see this Page) 

No. 6219.—The charming little coat here pictured is in¬ 
tended for mamma’s precious darling, and is composed of 
cloth, trimmed with braid and bone buttons. Its front is in 
plain sack style, while the back is carefully shaped by center 
and side-back seams, the latter extending to the shoulders. 
Patch pockets, with turn-down laps, ornament the sides, and 
a jaunty little sailor collar surrounds the neck. The side-back 
seams are left open for quite a distance above the bottom of 
the coat, and the braid that borders the edges of the latter 


Child’s Coat. 
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is carried up both sides of the opening, above which arc 
sewed three bone buttons. A row of the braid also decorates 
the edges of the collar, pockets and laps, and is arranged 
upon the upper side of the sleeve in the outline of a fancy 
cuff. The front fastens its depth with button-holes and bone 
buttons, three buttons being also placed upon the sleeve 
beneath the crosswiSe row of braid. 

Diagonal, suiting, waterproof or any of the fashionable 
dress or cloak fabrics may be used in the formation of this 
pretty coat, which may be trimmed with folds, pipings, bind¬ 
ings, braid or lace. If preferred, the wrists of the sleeves, 
the collar and pocket may be faced with silk, satin or velvet, 
or with the coat material in a contrasting shade. It is as 
pretty and neat a coat as mamma could desire for her darling, 
and can be trimmed as elaborately as the taste may suggest. 

We have pattern No. 6219 in seven sizes for children from 
two to eight years of age. To construct the coat for a child 
of four years, two yards of material twenty-two inches wide, 
or a yard, and an-eighth forty-eight inches wide, will be 
required. Price of pattern, 20 cents, or lOd. Sterling. 


CHILD’S COSTUME. 

|(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6210.—The daintiest of Summer costumes for mam¬ 
ma’s little darling is illustrated in these engravings. It is 
composed of an inexpensive suit goods of two contrasting 
shades, the darker shade and smoke-pearl buttons being- 
used in the trimming. The body of the garment extends 
quite a distance below the waist-line and is nicely shaped by 
center and under-arm seams. The front edges are deeply 
hemmed, and the*closing is accomplished by button-holes 
and smoke-pearl buttons. A pretty, notched collar, giving 
the front the appearance of being turned over in lapels, sur¬ 
rounds the sloping neck, and, with the wrists of the little coat 
sleeves, is faced with the darker goods, the facing on the 
sleeves being in the outline of a deep cuff. 

The lower edge of the sack or body is joined in a flat seam 
to a deep kilt, whose plaits turn one-half toward the front 
and the other half toward the back, this arrangement pro¬ 
ducing a box-plait at each side. The joining seam is con- 



6210 

Front View. 


6210 

Back View. 


Child’s Costume. 



We have pattern No. 6210 in five sizes for children from 
two to six years of age. It will need three yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or a yard and three-eighths forty- 
eight inches, wide, to make the costume for a child of five 
years. Price of pattern, 25 cents, or Is. Sterling. 

—--o--- 

CHILD’S SACK. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6218.—A jaunty little sack, that will be quite com¬ 
fortable and pretty for mamma’s darling, is illustrated in these 
engravings. For its construction, fine white pique was se¬ 
lected, with ruffles of Hamburg embroidery for the trimming. 



Front View. 


Back View. 
Child’s Sack. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


It is quite long and is nicely shaped by side and center 
seams. Its front edges are deeply hemmed and furnished all 
the way down with button-holes and pearl buttons. Deep 
ruffles of Hamburg embroidery decorate its lower edges, and 
also the wrists of the dainty coat sleeves, and the edges of 
the stylish, cape-like collar that encircles the neck. 

A costume that will be really charming in effect can 
be obtained by combining this pretty sack with a kilted skirt 
like model No. 6126, price lOd. Sterling or 20 cents. Any 
of the fashionable linen, cotton, or woolen dress fabrics will 
be found suitable for the sack, and braid, folds, pipings, 
ruffles, plaitings, Hamburg embroidery or Smyrna lace will 
form very pretty decorations. If flannel be employed, its 
edges may be bound with braid, or they may be pinked and 
button-hole stitched with coarse silk floss, which may be in 
plain or shaded colors according to the taste. Such a sack 
will always be found useful for cool mornings and evenings 
or damp days, and mamma should not hesitate in procuring 
one for her darling. 

We have pattern No. 6218 in six sizes for children from 
one to six years of age. To make the sack for a child of 
three years, two yards of material twenty-two inches wide, 
or one yard forty-eight inches wide, will be necessary. Price 
of pattern, lOd. Sterling or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 

cealed by a wide facing, made of the darker color and orna¬ 
mented with a double row of buttons. A dainty little 
pocket-lap decorates the left breast and is faced to harmonize 
with the collar and sleeves. 

Dark gray cloth or cashmere, trimmed with bright-colored 
silk, would be charming if made up in this way. Lawn or 
white muslin is also very pretty when decorated with Ham¬ 
burg embroidery or Torchon lace. Any of the dress fabrics 
will also be found suitable for the construction of such a 
costume, and pipings, braid or folds may be employed in the 
decoration. Another illustration of this costume, differently 
trimmed, will be observed by referring to figure No. 1 on 
page 224 of this number of Tiie Delineator. 

3 


•-♦- 

INFANTS’ DRESS. 

(For Illustrations see Page 22(3.) 

No. 6215.—The bright Spring days are now sufficiently 
warm to permit baby to be taken out for an airing, and who 
will be more benefitted by the fresh Spring air than the 
precious darling, a glance at whose sweet innocent face, with 
its laughing bright eyes, and dimpled cheeks flushed from the 
effect of healthy, out-door exercise, is enough to soften the 
heart of the most apathetic beholder. 

A very pretty dress for these or in fact any occasions, is 
here illustrated as composed of fine nainsook trimmed with 
Hamburg embroidery. It consists of a front-gore cut on a 
fold of the goods, a side-front gore extending to the shoul- 
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der, and a plain back closing its depth with button-holes 
and tiny pearl buttons. The neck, and the wrists of the 
dainty coat sleeves, are trimmed with ruffles of Hamburg 


a-fourth of material thirty-six inches wide to make a dress 
like it. Price of pattern, lOd. Sterling or 20 cents. 


embroidery, as are also the ends of the pretty sash that 
passes about the waist and ties in a loose bow at the back. 

The bottom of the dress is finished with a plain hem or 
• facing, but if an elaborate dress be required, it may be decor¬ 
ated with ruffles, puffs, insertion or tucks, according to the 
taste. The entire front gore may be formed of alternate 
rows of puffs and insertion, and a deep ruffle of embroidery 
or lace may ornament the lower edge of the skirt. Any 
other pretty method of decoration may be followed with an 
equally pleasing result, and any of the fabrics generally em¬ 
ployed for making baby dresses, may be similarly made up 
' by the model. 

Pattern No. 6215 is in one size and calls for two yards and 



6215 

Front View. 

Infants’ 

(For Description 


6215 

Back View. 

Dress. 

see Page 225.) 


INFANTS’ DIB. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 6212.—In these engravings is pictured a cunning little 
bib, which is intended to keep dear little baby’s dress nice 
and clean about the neck, and is particularly desirable for 
this purpose when the precious darling is going through the 
trying ordeal of teething. 

The dainty article is all in one piece, and is so ingeniously 
shaped at the side that the lower part passes about the waist 
like a belt and fastens at the back with button-holes and tiny 
pearl buttons. The top forms a pretty bretelle that passes 
over the shoulder and down the back to the belt or extended 
portion, beneath which the end is concealed, this novel 
arrangement leaving an opening for the dear little arm to 
pass through and preventing the bib from being easily disar¬ 
ranged. A pleasing effect is given by binding all the edges 
with braid and ornamenting them with a ruffle of Hamburg 
embroidery. 

Mamma may make her darling’s bibs of quilted silk, Mar¬ 
seilles, muslin, or like the example, of pique, and trim them 
with braid, folds of a contrasting color, ruffles, Smyrna lace, 
Hamburg embroidery or any of the pretty cotton edgings. 

Every mother should have a sufficient supply of these 
dainty articles for her darling, as their addition will always 
make him appear nice and clean, and make a very frequent 
change of dress unnecessary. 

Pattern No. 6212 is in one size, and calls for three-eighths 





6212 

Front View. 



Back View. 


Infants’ Bib. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


of a yard of material twenty-seven inches wide to make a 
bib like it. Price of pattern, 10 cents, or 5d. Sterling. 


A PURCHASING AGENCY. 


MRS. C. H. CAMPION wishes to announce that she has 
opened a Purchasing Agency and will receive orders from 
those desiring her to purchase goods. Her arrangements 
will enable her to fill orders, whether for large or small quan¬ 
tities, with dispatch and at reasonable prices. Experience 
has adapted her for supplying plain or refined tastes success¬ 
fully. By her associations she is apprised at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment of the latest European and American styles. 

. . Dress goods, cloakings, costumes, infants’ wardrobes, laces, 
millinery, domestics of all kinds, trimmings, publications, 
stamping-patterns and materials, are specialties in this busi¬ 
ness, but orders for other articles will be as punctually at¬ 
tended to and as carefully executed. 

As purchases can be made more satisfactorily with ready 
funds than upon terms of credit, she has determined to 
accept no orders unless the full amount be sent with the 
order. In making remittances, if possible, send by draft or 
post-office order. Do not risk money in a letter without 
registering it. Information as to current prices,-etc., sent 
upon receipt of stamp for return letter. Parties who antici¬ 
pate giving an order for a costume, a bonnet or goods of any 


kind, and who write in advance for information as to prices 
should give an idea as to the qualities desired by stating the 
expense to which they wish their purchases limited. Those, 
desiring a collection of samples must enclose fifty cents in 
payment £gr the time taken to procure them. 

Retail dealers who do not make regular trips to the New 
York market, can be supplied with novelties and standards 
on favorable terms, as she has facilities for selecting from the 
stocks of leading importing and jobbing houses at trade 
rates. Communications may be addressed to Mrs. C. H. 
CAMPION, No. 555 Broadway, New York, in care of 
E. Buttenck & Co. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

This is to certify that MRS. C. H. CAMPION has been known 
Oy us for the past ten years, and that she is in every way compe¬ 
tent to accomplish the undertaking she has assumed. We believe 
she will give satisfaction to parties desiring to send orders for the 
purchase of goods, if it is possible for any one to render it. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO. 
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HATS AND BONNETS. 


Millinery this season discloses a greater amount of elabora¬ 
tion than has been observed for some time. One of the 
novelties of decoration consists of beads of silver, gilt, jet, 



Figure No. 1 . — Ladies’ Bonnet. 

(For Description see Article 1 Hats and Bonnets,’ on this Page.) 

dair de lune and all the tints of popularity in plain and 
Roman pearl varieties. A description of their manifold in¬ 
termingling and independent arrangements was given in the 



Figure No. 2.—Ladies’ Hat. 

(For Description see Article ‘ Hats and Bonnets ’ on this Page.) 

millinery department of last month’s Delineator, and there¬ 
fore no other mention than that which a description of the 
illustrated hats entails will be necessary. 

Figure No. 1.—This hat has a low coronet faced with 
velvet and piped with silk, while just above the piping a row 
of beads strung on fine wire forms a fashionable and pretty 
edge. The bonnet itself is of chip, and is neatly trimmed 


with satin ribbon, together with a cluster of fine blossoms set 
in front of the crown near the top. No face trimming is 
required, as the coronet is so low; but the outside may be 



Figure No. 3.—Ladies’ Walking Hat. 

(For Description see Article ‘ Hats and Bonnets,’ on Page 228.) 

built up with tips and blossoms, bows and loops, to the 
height required by the face. A cluster of blossoms is also 
caught in the bow formed by the satin ribbon ties, and is 
quite effective when the ribbon is dark. 

Figure No. 2.—Fashion seems loth to entirely discard 
round flaring hats, though by degrees she is lessening their 
proportions. The hat illustrated has a velvet facing, while 
the edge of the brim is bound with narrow ribbon covered 
with promiscuously arranged jet beads of various sizes. The 
outside of the hat is simply trimmed, though the effect is 
full. A band of ribbon encircles it, and at the left side the 
ends meet under a bow which nestles amid a long cluster of 
fine field-blossoms. Ties of ribbon fasten at the sides and 
may be knotted at the front or back, or as illustrated. Tips 



Figure No. 4.—Ladies’ Bonnet. 

(For Description see Article 1 Hats and Bonnets ’ on Page 228.) 

may take the place of the blossoms and curl over the crown 
in the direction considered most becoming to the wearer. 
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Figure No. 3. —The walking hat here represented is fash¬ 
ionable for'street wear, and may be trimmed as illustrated, 
or with a band, a flat bow at one side, a wing and binding. 
In the present instance a wreath of blossoms, wound with 
ribbon, encircles the crown. At one side of the front two 
gilt heron feathers are caught, and back of them is a rosette 
bow of ribbon. Another bow is caught under the brim at 
the opposite side, to complete the hat. Black, brown or white 
straw or chip hats of this shape are equally stylish, and may 
be trimmed with their own or contrasting colors. 

Figure No. 4. — A very “ Frenchy ” hat is illustrated by 



Figure No. 5.—Ladies’ Coronet Bonnet. 

(For Description see Article 1 Hats and Bonnets,' on this Page.) 

this engraving. It is made of fine Tuscany straw, and in 
shape is simply a high crown, curved out at the back, and 
brimless. It therefore fits the head closely and requires no 
face trimming, A demi-wreath and a band of ribbon trim 
what must be termed the center portion, a large rose with 
foliage commencing the wreath a little to the right side and 
fine flowers terminating it at the left side. A large cluster 
of standing loops is at, the right side of the back, their ends 
fastening under the blossoms!"* Narrow ribbon ties are sewed 



Figure No. 6.—Misses’ Hat. 

(For Description see Article ‘Hats and Bonnets,’ on this Page.) 

to the corners at the back, and, crossing there, are knotted at 
the front in a series of loops. Sometimes a dainty frill of 
lisse is used about the edge of the crown, where it crosses 
the front of the head. The ties may also be of lace, either 
white or black, with charming results as to effect. 

Figure No. 5.—The engraving illustrates a dress hat of 
recent introduction. The front is a double coronet, covered 
with shirred satin and divided by a wreath of blossoms and 
foliage. Tts lower edge is bound with satin and underlaid 
with a ruching of lisse which sits closely to the hair after the 
manner of a Normandy-cap face-trimming. The crown is of 
chip, and to it is caught a mass of blossoms, from the center 


of which falls a long plume of fine grass, with the ends tipped 
with pearl beads. Tne satin of the coronet, the ties and the 
beads are all of an ivory tint, while the blossoms and roses 
are of a delicate pink. Barker contrasts may be selected 
if the hat is desired for street wear. 

Figure No. G.—A very styiish hat is here represented 
and is designed for misses’ wear. It is of fancy straw, and 
has a curling brim widely bound with velvet. The trimming 
consists of a scarf of Algerine or chenille-striped gauze 
wound about the crown and knotted at the back, where it 
also confines a fluffy tip. A scarf of any description may be 



Figure No. 1 . —Ladies’ Flower Bonnet. 

(For Description see Article ‘Hats and Bonnets’ on this Page.) 

substituted for the one represented, or a wreath of leaves 
or blossoms would be very effective. 

Figure No. 7.—This hat requires but the merest, descrip¬ 
tion, the engraving, though a silent explanation, being a more 
faithful one than words would be. It is known as the 
flower bonnet,” of which there are a number of styles. This 
one is composed of buttercups and foliage, with an inter¬ 
mingling of pearl-tipped grasses. It is made over a lace 



Figure No. 8.—Ladies’ Hat. 

(For Description see Article ‘ Hats and Bonnets’ on Page 329.) 

frame and has illusion ties. Violets are much used for flower 
bonnets, and when they are chosen, the ties are of two shades 
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of violet satin or gros-grain ribbon, and the top of the hat, 
instead of boing covered with blossoms, is crownless and 
the space is filled in by a rosette bow of the tie ribbons. 

Figure No. 8.—A pretty hat of chip is here illustrated, and 
its trimmings are popularly composed of flowers and ribbon. 
The latter passes about the crown in a fiat band and, crossing 

- 


at the back, falls in long ends. Clusters of violets are caught 
in a sort of irregular wreath about and over the crown, and 
are also arranged under the front of the brim as a face trim¬ 
ming. The brim is bound with silk, but may be edged with 
beads if desired: With violets white chips are preferred, but 
dark chips of this shape trim very handsomely with foliage. 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


As all of the articles constituting the bureau set of toilette 
accessories represented by the engravings are made upon the 



Figure No. 1.—Toilet Mat. 

(For Description see Article ‘The Work-Table,’ on this Page.) 

same principle, they may be described collective^. In se¬ 
lecting the materials, it is much nicer to have the velvet or 
dark portions all of one shade, and the diamond puffs of 
another, though if a lady wishes to use scraps of velvet, silk 
or satin, which she may have in her possession, she is at 
liberty to do so, provided the colors are not inharmonious. 

In the set illustrated the dark portion is maroon velvet, and 
the puffs and ruchings pale-blue satin. If materials are pur¬ 
chased for the purpose, the dimensions of each article may 
be shaped from the velvet, and then the diamond openings 
cut out and bound*or piped with the satin, and after a puffing 
of satin has been secured to the foundation, the velvet can 
be laid over it and tacked at the adjoining corners of the 
diamonds under a pearl bead. When scraps are used, the 
center of the cushion-cover and that of the mat must each 
be cut from a single piece; the outer row of points which 
form the lower outline of each diamond may be cut sepa¬ 
rately, or by twos or threes, as the scraps will permit. 



Figure No. 2. —Glove or Handkerchief Box. 


(For Description see Article ‘ The Work-Table,’ on this Page.) 

Under each puff should be inserted a little cotton, so as to 
give it a rounded appearance; and the velvet will fit better 
if the puffing is tacked down to fit the diamond openings 
when it is in one piece; if, however, scraps are used, each 
puff may be made in diamond shape by itself. 

The mat is made over a pasteboard foundation of the re¬ 
quired size, the cushion is made of muslin stuffed with bran, 
the handkerchief box has a cigar box for its frame, and the 
collar-and-cuff box is simply a round pasteboard box such as 
collars and cuffs are sometimes bought in, covered to corres¬ 
pond with the rest of the set. At the centers of the mat, the 
cushion and the cover of the round box, a cluster of flowers is 
embroidered in silk floss; but decalcomanie pictures, such as are 
used in scrapbooks and albums, may take the place of the em¬ 


broidery, being gummed on with mucilage or plain gum-arabic. 
Where the cover is fastened to the cushion, a silk cord is 



Figure No. 3.—Toilette Cushion. 

(For Description see Article ‘The Work-Table,’ on this Page.) 


sewed to conceal the raw edges, and below it is a ruching of 
satin ribbon. To make the cushion more complete, it is well to 
cover the lower half with silk of the color of the puffs, before 
the cover for the upper half is attached. The boxes should 
also be lined to correspond, and the linings can be made very 
effective by slightly wadding them so that they will round 
out at the center. Some ladies quilt the linings in diamonds, 
and occasionally stitch in their initials, monograms or first 
names. The mat, lower edges of the boxes and the cover 
to the round box are bordered with ruching, and a tiny bow 
is at each upper corner of the flat box; the two back bows 
serving as hinges, and the other two as fastenings. 

Any colors may be selected for the set that do not prove 
incongruous in effect; and the arrangement, where more than 
two are selected, must depend upon the taste. Deep purple 
and pale rose, cardinal and straw, or lemon color, myrtle or 
deep sea-green with shell pink, navy-blue with baby pink, 
old gold with pearl or pale-blue, would make a very showy 
set for a room furnished in the same colors. For a bride a 
set made in white velvet and satin, or rose or blue velvet 



Figure No. 4.—Collar-and-Cuff Box. 
tFor Description see Article (The Work-Table,’ on this Page.) 

and satin, would be elegant. Two mats should be made for 
toilette bottles, though one serves to illustrate the manner 
in which they are made. The ruching may be of satin ribbon 
or of satin frayed out and plaited as desired. As Roman 
pearl beads in all colors may now be obtained, those used at 
the adjoining corners of the diamonds can be of the tint of 
the satin if preferred. 
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STYLISH LINGERIE. 


Still following the new caprice in lingerie , ingenuity is con¬ 
tinuously adding something to the already pretty assortment 
of lace collars and cuffs, and softening the effect of the 
•severer styles by various methods. While deep square or 
pointed styles may be purchased, each woven or made in one 
piece, yet a lady may, from remnants of lace long laid aside 
as useless, now make for herself equally pretty sets. 

The engravings Nos. 1 and 2 represent a pointed collar, with 
a design for the accompanying cuffs. They are made of strips 



Figures Nos. 1 and 2.—Ladies’ Collarette and Cuff. 

(For Description see Article ‘ Stylish Lingerie ’ on this Page.) 


of insertion, every other strip being laid over a colored rib¬ 
bon, with a border of edging matching the insertion. The in¬ 
sertion differs in pattern in the alternate lines, but may be of 
one design; or if a lady has plenty of colored silk, she may 
double strips of it and then use it in place of ribbon, the effect 
being the same when the set is finished. Lace of any descrip¬ 


tion may be used in making a set like this, or of any other 
shape belonging to this line of lingerie. Rose, blue and laven¬ 
der are the tints generally used in the ribbon or silk. 

Figures Nos. 3 and 4. —The other set illustrated is familiar 
in shape and detail, being simply a Piccadilly collar joined to 
a chemisette, and a straight cuff with under-sleeves. The 
corners of the cuffs and collar are each wrought in three 
blocks of needle-work, while a deep hem is imitated along 
the edges. Muslin ties with embroidered ends are pretty to 



Figures Nos. 3 and 4.—Ladies’ Chemisette and Cuff. 
(ForDescription see Article ‘Stylish Lingerie,’ on this Page.) 


wear with such sets, and the embroidery of all the articles 
may be colored—a fancy at present quite popular. 


FABRICS FOR COSTUMES AND WRAPS. 


Rather curious it seems to begin with vestings in this 
strictly feminine department; still, when the destiny of many 
stuffs is so written in the book of fate, we accept it with the 
stoicism of the believing Moslem. A Parisian artist, being 
appealed to for his individual opinion of the handsomest style 
of ladies’ attire, is said to have declared his ideal of grace to 
be the costume of the higher classes of Persian women. The 
dress is semi-masculine, free, loose and rich, and the outer 
make-up consists of a silken shirt, jacket, vest and trousers. 

Though the French artist has long kept a copy in his 
studio, it has never happened to catch the fancy of Fashion 
in Christendom. 

See, at last there are threatening signs! Some* of the 
leading modes for the present and the near future are very 
semi-masculine. Many a reporter, with u London Assurance,” 
omits the modifying adjective in reference to coat-like gar¬ 
ments and says the reigning shapes are masculine in cut. 

So they are! The fact once told, it would be /miserable 
treason to deny it. Style is captivated with the mannish 
caprice. Fashionable young gentlemen are subdued with 
admiration of their slender, willowy sisters, garbed in gar¬ 
ments modeled in coquettish imitation of their French or 
English cutaways. What, then, is the prospect? More love 
and more matrimony. Queen Mercedes, Hannah de Roths¬ 
child and a Vanderbilt heiress have set the example, and such 
is the way of the fine world. 

The various cutaway coats necessitate a vest, or an under¬ 
body with front in vest form, the regular vest being usually 
preferred for handsome materials. Coats are worn for even¬ 
ing, reception, dinner, carriage and promenading costumes. 

Rich toilettes of plain or self-colored silk demand the vest 
of brocaded silk in pale rose, blue, lavender, pearl color, cream 


or nankeen tint. A different fashionable selection is brocades 
of two colors interlacing in basket pattern. One shade is 
plum, navy-blue, brown, gray, beige Havanne or deep car¬ 
dinal, and the other is straw color. The design resembles a 
methodical play with Jack Straws on a dark table. Beige 
Havanne in English is Havanna brown, and has the soft yel¬ 
low cast of tobacco. 

Some of the fabrics are in very small basket patterns, form¬ 
ing little diagonal checks, and others are in diamonds half an 
inch in size. Stylish Lyons brocades wrought m floral ara¬ 
besques are in combinations of pink and blue, pearl and pink 
or blue, cream and black, amber or beige Havanne and cream, 
bronze and nankeen, ashes-of-roses and nankeen, and myrtle- 
green and nankeen. The latter blendings of light and dark 
are sunshine and shadow. More Lyons productions in three 
colors are interminglings of fine ferns and tiny blossoms, and 
yet more illustrate undulating water tinged with a multitude 
of rainbow reflections. 

These elegant vests are closed with small real horn, pearl, 
ivory, gilt or Japanese hand-engraved buttons. 

The vest may be in striking contrast with the color of the 
dress, or harmonize in one of its shades with the solid mate¬ 
rial. 

With reception or evening costumes the skirt is some¬ 
times flounced and draped with corresponding brocade, but 
this mode will not continue much later than May, as the 
change of temperature will forbid such sumptuous attire. 
However, immediately following Easter there are generally 
many weddings when reception styles are required, and as 
that time occurs when the Spring is considerably advanced 
and yet too early in Northern climates for thin robes exclu¬ 
sively, the mention is not out of place. 
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Spring and Summer qualities of self-colored silks at rea¬ 
sonable value are from nineteen to twenty inches wide, and 
dressy new shades appropriate for day and evening are in 
delicate rose-drab and pale beige. Gas-light brings out the 
pinkish tinsre in the former and the soft yellow in the latter, 
while daylight subdues both into equally pleasing, refined ef¬ 
fects. When made in coat style, an adjustable vest may be 
supplied for the two different scenes—white, cream, blue or 
rose brocade in thinner grades than those we have previously 
named for artificial light, and darker colors for day time. 
The more decided colors of rose-gray and beige are much 
favored for church, promenade and visiting wear, either in 
all-silk toilettes or combined with bourettes. 

White and nankeen pique vests are worn with self-colored 
silk goods or bourette manufactures, the vest being adjusta¬ 
ble, so as to be laundered when desirable. 

A lovely mode for Spring, fresh as the flowers of May, is 
a short, round kilt-plaited walking skirt of very pale tilleul 
goat's-hair, interwoven with large parallel bourette cords 
thickened at intervals with windings of silk in spots half an 
inch long. The cords are of mixed gray.and blue, and the 
spots of light blue. A broad sash of blue silk is passed 
low down around the skirt and knotted on the left side. The 
upper portion is a coat, bound with blue silk and trimmed 
with smoke-pearl buttons. The vest is of blue silk. 

A more ordinary suit may be made of blue cashmere, and a 
bourette of goat’s-hair interwoven with blue cotton in repre¬ 
sentation of the other goods. 

Among silk-and-wool bourettes are pearl color and light 
beige , streaked with pink, white, straw color, pale-green, 
bright beige or dark-brown, with faint traces of hair lines of 
black or dark shades. Pale tilleul and lighter grays are over¬ 
shot with light silk cords, swelling into thick spots about 
half an inch long and an inch or two apart. All these 
are extremely pretty for young ladies, and the good imita¬ 
tions in cotton and goat’s-hair are quite popular. One kind 
of handsome bourette is strewm thickly with dots vari-col- 
ored as rainbow beads. Cofnbinations of gray with pearl 
color, and gray with black, are visible in medium-priced 
fabrics of goat’s-hair, the pearl or black lying in ridges like 
strings of satin beads on the upper surface. Bourettes of 
goat’s-hair, soft wool, or cotton-and-wool, that are not pro¬ 
nounced in design, are new and neat for children. 

The novelties in barege are all christened Algerines and 
woven in Mozambique fashion, which is with a fine warp 
arranged openly, and a flat, semi-transparent filling of fleecy 
wool. As usual with nearly all kinds of dress goods, bou¬ 
rettes prevail. Olive, dark-green, beige , seal-brown and gray 
are flecked with white or rainbow coloring, and those of 
still more prominent design are overlaid with gay many-hued 
cords dividing the pattern into square blocks. 

In southern latitudes real Summer weather commences in 
May. The inhabitants of those localities are at this juncture 
requiring thin, cool fabrics of which Northerners are not in 
immediate need. Light qualities of goat’s-hair and Alger¬ 
ines are especially desirable for a change from linens, grena¬ 
dines, lawns and other thin productions. 

The vigognes are excellent resorts for summering among 
the mountains, where the mornings and evenings are almost 
always cool. They are goods fully as durable as cashmeres, 
being alike on both sides, with firm colorings that may be 
washed without injury when the garment is soiled and about 
to be altered. It is a most miserable thing to go unprovided 
for emergencies on a visit from home, where your necessities 
are sure to be quickly perceived by strangers, who are apt to 
take the full privilege of Mrs. Grundy to themselves, and, if 
you happen to shiver in the month of June, July or August, 
to comment in a provokingly audible sotto voce: 


“How simple was she to leave all her warm suits at home, 
and to come on the mountains without even one suit for a 
cold morning like this, when all the fires are burning and yet 
our teeth are on a downright chatter !” “ Well,” followed by 
a satisfied shrug of the shoulders, “ experience is the best 
teacher—we don’t believe she is much used to traveling or 
summering in the country.” 

The opinion is furthermore strengthened if one should go 
out to see the sunrise or after sundown in a cambric wrapper 
or a suit of washing fabric, that the cold dews will penetrate 
in a moment with their merciless dampness. A pretty house 
dress of French or Indienne cashmere, and a soft warm 
vigoene suit, would make the wearer happy and comfortable 
under any such circumstances. Prepare them in May, for 
after the month is over, one does not feel so much interested 
in working on warm materials. 

Ulster cloths for traveling cloaks in May are pliable, soft 
goods, woven with rather coarse threads alternating in dull 
white and gray or cream and beige. 

Another quite thick cloaking fabric is a bourette, covered 
very closely with projecting ecru dots and the least glimpse 
of scattered bits of marine-blue. For the South, cream, 
gray or nankeen linen Ulsters are preferred at this early date. 

For shopping toilette, Ulsters are made of gray or beige 
Melton cloth, while dress wraps in a variety of shapes, the 
mantelet, the fichu, the deep triple shoulder cape, the half¬ 
fitting medium-length sack, the dolman and sack with wide 
sleeves, are of silk, Sicilienne and Indienne cashmere, with 
thin linings of taffetas silk, cashmere or farmer satin. 

The percales that have come since our last report are ecru 
or wood colors and mastic grays, streaked and dotted with 
beaded lines of dark-blue, brown, green, gray, orange or 
scarlet. Beige and rose-gray lawns are new, and their bou¬ 
rette patterns are dark dashes, up, down and crosswise in the 
style of woolen goods. A gray novelty is shot with headings 
of navy-blue or seal-brown. Navy-blue is also introduced in 
a similar manner on a paler blue ground, and brown or pur¬ 
ple on a beige ground. 

It often happens that news most eagerly listened to or 
perused is the soonest forgotten. This may be the case with 
lace bourettes and bourette grenadines described in April— 
those thin pretty manufactures at once semi-diaphanous and 
floating in airy-looking folds. 

Cream, gray and batiste linens, together with white pique 
and navy-blue and seal-brown cambrics, have returned as 
children’s specialties. 

Little Ted, who lives in New York, is so glad to exist in 
May. Now is the annual moving-time in this great, populous 
metropolis, and his family are about to migrate and have 
begun their packing operations. Oh, the damage he has 
already done in the midst of this delightful business! Ah, 
the household gods he„has desecrated and destroyed forever! 
Nurse is annoyed, mamma is distracted, papa is in wrath. 
Ted wishes with all^his little heart that May would last all 
the time, for he is in ecstasies with mischief and the con¬ 
tinuous panorama of transportation dazzling his eyes. 

His guardians go into council to settle what shall be 
done With him while the remainder of the domestic chattels 
are being put on their way toward the new quarters. They 
talk of dispatching young Master Wide-Awake from the 
scene. He is at once in a passionate gush of tears and prom¬ 
ises not to bother any more—to be good, so very good, that 
any one would really think he meant it. 

A respite is accordingly given. In less than half an hour 
the demure line of conduct is forgotten, his promises fade 
from his memory and again the dilemma begins for the older 
folks. Indeed, May is crowned with an aureole of fun and 
frolic, and a good many scoldings—at least for little Ted. 


(jglP’Yo insure the filling of orders for Delineators for secure copies of that edition by sending in their orders by the 
any specific edition, toe should receive them by or before the tenth of May. We shall, of course, as far as possible , fill all 
tenth of the month preceding the date of issue. For instance: orders received at a later date ; but we cannot always do so. 
parties wishing the Delineator for June may be certain to This rule will continue until further notice. 
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STYLISH DECORATIONS. 


The annual expositions of costumes, cloaks and millinery 
are the commercial windows through which may be seen the 
future positive intentions of the Divinity of Dress. At fine 
openings a pretty novelty has been presented in the way of 
trimming grenadines and Algerines with fringed plaitings of 
silk. The plaitings are composed of two sections of mate¬ 
rial cut lengthwise of the goods, one strip being a trifle 
wider than the other, and both having the top and bottom 
edges raveled out for half an inch in depth. The narrower 
section is placed over the wider one, so that the under edges 
become visible upon each side, and as the two strips are gen¬ 
erally a contrast in color or at least vary in shade, the effect 
is very handsome. 

An olive grenadine, woven in web-like texture with a 
mixture of other hues, had combination fringed plaitings of 
olive over coral-pink. A black Mexicaine had trimmings of 
black silk over bright crimson. Sometimes as many as three 
layers of silk, in three shades of one color, are used in such 
ornamentation; for instance, blue, olive, cardinal, beige , 
rose-gray or ecru is beautiful. This style of trimming is 
usually from three to four inches wide and tacked invisibly 
to position about an inch from the fringed edges. It has the 
charming effect of flowers with shaded petals. A dinner 
dress of white grenadine was garnitured with rose and 
blue. 

Variations of these decorations are fashionable for Summer 
striped or checked silks, solid colors and bourette goods. 
Beige, with hair stripes of pale blue, has a harmony of trim¬ 
ming of darker beige and light blue. Tiileri bourette, over¬ 
shot with a mixture of olive, cardinal, blue and green, may 
be finished with fringed plaitings of two shades of olive, or 
the same two of olive with tilleul, cardinal or blue between. 
Cream and bright cardinal are stylish on black or white for 
dinner dress or evening wear. For black grenadines, three 
kinds of bead fringes and passementeries, jet, rainbow and 
clair de lune or gray jet, are esteemed elegant, and by day or 
night jewel the robe as with fireflies or diamonds. In fringe 
a new assortment is issued with fly and trellis grass in com¬ 
bination, each fly having an accompanying bead and the 
trellis being seared in imitation of flat straight spears of glis¬ 
tening grass. A style, made to roll in a curve from the head¬ 
ing like grass fringing a vase, is another novelty. 

Straight strings of shimmering beads appear in one strand, 
two, three and as many as six side by side, depending amid 
plain silk or grass fringes, and the varieties in tasseled kinds 
are very numerous. Some few of the rich passementeries are 
in Vandykes or points, leaves and flowers. The centers of 
the leaves or points will be of beads, outlined with gimp and 
sparkling with atoms surrounding the outer edge of the 
latter. Such trimmings are from an inch to four inches 
broad. The handsome modifications are adapted to silk cos¬ 
tumes, and the silk, grenadine and cashmere wraps in fash¬ 
ionable vogue. Passementerie is placed in horizontal paral¬ 
lel lines across the vests and encircles st) lisli jackets. It also 
outlines revers of polonaises and Princess dresses. 

The tablier or apron front of an over-skirt is cut in long 
slashes, which are lined and tacked up on the under side in 
loops. On each loop descends a perpendicular section of 
passementerie about four inches long. The side-gores are 
outlined with the same kind of gimp along the front and bot¬ 
tom edges, and the back sustains two rows of jet fringe, the 
lower a quarter of a yard from the upper row and both 
headed with passementerie. The linings of the loops are of 
a different color from the foundation-silk and peep beyond 
the sides like a piping, the revers and lower edges being 
corded to correspond. The sleeves of the upper garment are 
slashed and formed into loops around the wrist, and above 
them are two rows of passementerie. On the dress skirt is a 
double plaiting, the under on,e of the shade of the loop- 
linings and cordings,. and the upper projected over the 
former, permitting only about half an inch of the under frill 


to extend below. With the motions of the wearer or the 
caprices of the breeze, glimpses of the different hue are 
enchantingly disclosed. 

“ Be as artful as you please in dress ” is rather good advice. 
Jackson Jarvis, a writer whose work is worthy to be kept 
for reference and study by Art-lovers, defined true Art as an 
interpretation of beauty comprising not merely form and 
color to please our senses, but to afford intellectual gratifica¬ 
tion that can be represented or suggested by artistic skill 
inspired either by imitative or creative faculties. 

An elegant and novel disposition of plaiting attaches a nar¬ 
row row to the lower edge of a bias ruffle, making thus a 
trimming about eight inches deep. The ruffle is gathered on 
with sufficient fullness to permit of the plaiting being caught 
up in waves all around the bottom of the skirt. 

A box-plaited flounce of cashmere on a costume of the 
material was striped in the spaces between the plaits with a 
broad section of black watered ribbon. Satin is used for 
shirred fronts, and shirred satin vests are seen with side- 
closings. A plain or shirred plastron of satin is bordered 
with passementerie and frequently trimmed across the bot¬ 
tom with fringe when the ornamentation of the remainder of 
the garment permits it. 

Satin knife-plaitings are employed alternately with silk- 
plaitings on silk and cashmere dress skirts, and satin plaitings 
with a satin band above are the late styles of decorating the 
lower part of a polonaise. 

Coquettish bows and rosettes of double-faced satin ribbon 
are adjusted at conspicuous points on the drapery, the under 
side generally being in pronounced contrast with the shade or 
shades of the material. An olive bourette figured with blue 
may have olive ribbon with opposite face of old gold. Beige , 
flecked with ecru , may have rosettes of a dark brown and pale 
pink or blue. 

Oriental combinations are fashionable with this style of 
ribbon, a bow being composed of four long loops, two of 
which are light olive and cardinal, and the other two of a 
darker olive and coral pink. The bow has two pairs of 
streamers, one of each kind of ribbon. 

The stylish loose wraps and mantelets are trimmed down 
the center of the back with passementerie in perpendicular 
rows, or in horizontal sections completed on the ends by 
passementerie ornaments. Three rows, with a space at each 
side of every three, is a favored arrangement. 

Ornaments, with or without pendants, are placed one by 
one, with a short space intervening, along the top of a plait¬ 
ing of lace surrounding the lowe'r edge. Fiat garnitures, 
both in passementerie and band embroidery cut out after 
being- worked, are now headed with amber; but until it is 
less expensive, trimming of this sort must remain for the 
best bourettes, fine India cashmeres, silks and fine wool 
goods. For ordinary dress materials of wool, cotton-and- 
wool and bunting, the mohair cream bands with different 
colored edges, or those in solid colors relieved by tiny white 
crosses, are quite a pretty finish and are still considered new, 
the first time of mention being in the April issue. 

Broad sashes are not now in such demand for children’s 
suits as bows of pretty ribbon from No. 9 to No. 12 in width. 
A delicate white organdy, with Valenciennes trimmings of 
insertion and edging, is adorned with a tasteful bow and 
floating ends on the back about half-way down the skirt. 
Another bow is placed at the left'side of the neck, one upon 
the outer side of the sleeve, and one with a little longer ends 
low on the front of the skirt. The festivities after Easter 
will require one or two sets of these dainty furbelows, and if 
the hosiery is of some definite shade, cardinal, rose or light- 
blue, the bows should match. 

A ribbon arrangement for the kilt-plaiting on the back of 
Princess costumes is in two parts, put on the side-gores in 
bows and tying in a large bow with ends in the center of the 
top of the plaiting. 
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Yokes of self-colored cambric or embroidery, with cuffs 
and belt of the same, are pretty combinations with light per¬ 
cales or prints for ladies, misses and children. 

The latest in cotton trimmings are bands with finished 
edges woven in imitation of embroidery like the majority of 
Breton galloons. 

Light and dark grounds are embossed with effective con¬ 


trasts. On navy-blue a serpentine row of white runs close 
to either edge, and on the center is designed a chain of inter¬ 
locked diamonds in cardinal and white. The same pattern is 
in cardinal and navy-blue on white, and in cardinal and beige 
on batiste color. These bands are a low-priced trimming for 
linens, cotton-and-wool goods, bareges, buntings, cotton 
grenadines and many other inexpensive materials. 


NEW MILLINERY. 


The so-called 

FLOWER BONNETS 

we must speak of this May, are among the loveliest of arti¬ 
ficial loveliness. A few examples were seen in the last part 
of Winter at evening and day full-dress receptions, and there¬ 
fore the idea is not strictly new, but charming nevertheless 
and very seasonable, as bud and blossom are quite the fash¬ 
ion with the month. The shapes are crown-like and beau 
ideals for enhancing the attractions of youthful womanhood. 
A composition of violets, sweet, shy violets, is nothing more 
nor less than a poetical snare for the eyes of the sterner sex. 

“ Your eyes are sadly truant to your tongue,” declared a 
lady, who had been listening for some time to the modern 
man expatiating upon his deep admiration of an intellectual 
type of face not far distant in the same gathering, but whose 
attention while speaking suddenly lingered as if enchanted 
in an opposite direction. 

“ It’s that lovely bonnet,” said he ,—“ that crown of vio¬ 
lets!” 

The frames or foundations of floral chapeaux are small, 
either a mere coronet with crown cut away, and in its stead 
a slender band going from side to side and detaining a 
coquettish bow of violet ribbon, or a tiny cap with or with¬ 
out a coronet. Bach is thickly studded with the delicate 
bloom in the full leafy form of the cultivated Duchess of 
Parma or pf the modest wild violet. The cap on which 
shaded blossoms lie close clustering in grace only needs a 
sprinkle of perfume to complete its pretty beguilement. 

A flower bonnet is also made of a wreath of shaded mastic 
leaves, with a bunch of scarlet fuchsias nestling on the top 
amid their pale beauty. A dainty scarlet bow, with stream¬ 
ing ends, seemingly ties the two ends of the wreath together. 

Gleaming sprays of crystal grasses make a flower coronet 
sparkle like a jewelled diadem. A scarf of white tulle, at¬ 
tached to the sides and tied loosely in front, is a beautiful 
addition to some. 

One of the most stylish shapes in 

STRAW AND CHIP BONNETS 

has a divided coronet cut perpendicularly on the left front, 
and the right portion standing above the hair, while the left 
is pressed flat against the side of the square crown. 

Distingue and fashionable trimmings for chapeaux are a fac¬ 
ing of olive velvet on the two parts of the coronet. A fine 
seeding of amber beads illuminates the edge of the portion 
on the right, and the left has a half-wreath of blanched roses 
mingled with fine amber sprays nestling close against it. 
This bonnet is of ecru chip. Its outer garnitures are scarfs 
of plushy tissue and gros-grain silk, both ecru-tinted and en¬ 
circling the crown in a rich combination roll. Its sides have 
the effect of the cottage shape, and the roll of silken fabrics 
is drawn down corner-wise above each ear, and there fas¬ 
tened to the chip with a slender pin mounted with a row of 
gold-colored pearls. The top of the crown is overspread by 
a large Alsacian bow of satin ribbon in a darker ecru than the 
silk. Alsacian bows are generally formed with four loops of 
ribbon drooping like a butterfly’s wings half-spread, two on 
each side of the crosswise combining loop. 

Among the coquettish dress hats, a shape in fine white 


English straw has a great deal of preference. Its crown 
is of moderate height, and the brim is medium-wide and 
jauntily divided at the middle of the left side, the front part 
curving up and outward like a bird’s pinion poised as if for 
languid flight, and the other depressed and drooping around 
the back. Around the outer edge are three pipings of rose- 
gray - satin, separated from each other by single rows of braid. 
The brim is lined with shirred pale blue silk. A wreath of 
pale blush roses nestles under the curve of the forward part, 
one end coming to the center of the front and the other 
passing over the drooping portion and losing itself amid a 
full cluster of silk and satin loops. A combination scarf of 
the two materials surrounds the crown. The fabrics are in 
two shades of rose-gray. A lovely ostrich plume of the 
darker tint curls from under the cluster of scarfing toward 
the front, and its tip is caught on the under side of the edge, 

" giving thus a glimpse of a feather with pearl-beaded stem. 

Large pearl-ball pins, with the moon’s pale calm luster, 
ornamented a black bonnet made with a front of tulle and a 
crown of silk covered with tulle. The tulle was arranged in 
puffs, with alternating quillings of black lace strewn with seed 
pearls, and the silk was draped in loose artistic folds, over 
which the diaphanous tulle waved airily and slightly subdued 
the sheen of the under material. A close bunch of deep red 
and cream-white roses was fastened low down on the left 
side. The brim of the shape flared slightly, and in the top 
was a ruching of pearl-beaded black lace. Long streamers 
of double-faced ribbon, cream-white and deep cardinal, fall 
from the back and are knotted together gracefully half-way 
down their length. Scarfs of pearl-beaded tulle droop from 
the sides and are to be tied gracefully on the bosom. 

Ostrich feathers, tipped with marabou, showered with gold, 
silver and pearl, are elegant novelties. Plumes of marabou 
alone are sprinkled with all three decorative additions. 

A white chip, with brim bent downward like a Marie 
Stuart, had a facing of black velvet bordered with a row of 
golden pea-pearls. Below the facing extended a roll of 
gracefully twisted velvet. The exterior had a scarf of cream- 
white gauze wrapped about the crown, and another scarf of 
golden Armure tissue mingling with it and forming a large 
stylish grouping of loops and twists high up at the right side. 
From, this arrangement two downy marabou plumes over¬ 
hung the front and the crown like fleecy clouds raining gold. 

Another new device in the floral department is in the form 
of weeds and sprays, thickly encrusted with the semblance 
of foam and glittering sea-salt. Fashion is making us believe 
that she has been robbing the naiads of their treasures. It 
is in good taste to use these productions with silk or satin 
and feathers, but not bright-tinted flowers. Feather fringes, 
bordered on the bottom with gold, pearls, amber or silver, 
are to be used on coronets like the jet and cluir de lune of 
Winter. 

COACHING IIATS. 

The debut of this dashing sort of headgear has been made 
before the first sounding of the echoing horn and the starting 
out of the picnicking coach for Pelham. We believe the 
exhilarating expeditions would lose half their prestige, had 
not special toilettes and cavalier hats been assigned by Fash¬ 
ion to the ladies. 

Broad brims, very much like the Gainsborough in their 
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curve, have come in glossy straws. The Gainsborough was 
a coaching inspiration that won popularity not by pushing, 
but by the arch and mischievous persuasion of its very natty 
style. The new goods are solid navy-blue, yellow-white, 
and some varieties of plaid braids, in a mingling of navy-blue 
and white, seal-brown and white, and black and white. 

Velvet facings, with garnitures of gauze or silk combined 
with montures of poppies or berries, are as yet the prevailing 
mode of completion. 

A wild, luxuriant ivy vine, with loops of black velvet, is 
one of the diversities of ornamentation. The vine surrounds 
the top of the crown, with one end trailing in the back. 
With it are intermingled pale, yellow-brown, wax-like blos¬ 
soms. The velvet is cut in double loops, and every two 
are slipped between the straw at regular intervals around 
the crown and diverging outward from the latter. 

MOURNING IIATS. 

Crape is conceded for the deepest bereavement, and is 
made on coronet or cottage shapes with scarf strings of crape. 
The stylish modes of trimming consist of different arrange¬ 
ments of crane scarfs in folds, bows and knots. The term 
“ scarf ” is applied in millinery to wide sections of any mate¬ 
rial used for decorations. 

A rich, handsome bonnet for a widow had a coronet faced 
with tiny folds and the exterior trimmed with a bias scarf laid 
in four upward-turned folds and placed as follows : It started 
on the left side from beneath a cape and proceeding to the top 
was tied in a large knot, preserving the folds or ridges in every 
curve. After this was finished, the remaining scarf end was 
passed in folds down the right side and went under the cape. 
The latter was composed of a bias section of crape, laid in a 
neat side-plaiting and tacked across the bottom of the crown. 
To its under side was attached a flat row of narrow silk tape 
fringe. A scarf descended from each ear of the bonnet, and 
the material, gradually widening from the top toward the 
bottom, was doubled and bordered on the lower edge and 
on the edges toward the back with silk tape fringe. A widow’s 
ruche, narrow and white, was placed around the edge 


of the shape to surround the face and frame it prettily. 

A second widow’s bonnet, a trifle less somber in character 
and suitable for the first s’tep from very deep mourning, had 
the crown cut away and the space somewhat filled in by two 
crape-covered bands, trimmed with sections of crape tied in a 
flat knot on the bands. The lower band joined the sides of 
the shape at the bottom, and the upper one was half-way 
down from the top of the space. The front flared in cottage 
style above the head and was filled in across the top by 
a roll of crape conhned on the left in a flat knot, with a slen¬ 
der jet pin inserted diagonally across the center. The usual 
white ruche bordered the face. The front was covered plain 
on the outside and overlaid with a scarf coming from under 
that of the lower band and ending on the top in a large Al- 
sacian bow. Gros-grain strings came from the back of the 
shape to tie beneath the chin. 

A black silk bonnet for second mourning was in coronet 
shape with puffed crown, and had a face trimming of a 

wreath of black violets, with sprinkles of jet in their 

hearts. A silk scarf was wrapped about the crown and 

formed into stylish full loops on the left of the top. From 

the clustered silk emerged a bunch of pearl-gray marabou 
plumes, tipped with jet. The silk covered the crown with 
that waving, careless grace which at present is the fashion¬ 
able way of making a puffed style. 

Black chip is also for second mourning, with garnitures of 
crape and a wreath of black silk flowers begemmed with jet. 

Very light mourning admits of white flowers, white or 
gray pearls and a white, gray or black silk and tulle scarf to 
tie below the face. * 

A very pretty style of black chip was of the jaunty shape 
of the third description .mentioned in the gayer straw 
chapeaux. A lovely monture of snow-white roses was placed 
just at the division of the brim, partially over the pearj-gray 
facing and partly on the chip. Pearl-silk and gray-pearl 
pins ornamented the outer hat. It was tied beneath the 
chin with narrow pearl-colored satin and gros-grain ribbon. 
Another flower monture, consisting of a short band of roses, 
was nestled diagonally amid the soft massing of silk on the 
ton of the bonnet. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FASHIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OP THE LADIES' QUARTERLY FASHION PLATE FOR THE SUMMER OF 1878. 

[Note. —The Summer Edition of the Chrorno-Lithographic Plate of Ladies’ Fashions will be ready for delivery on May 10th. 
The styles illustrated thereon, and described below, are at once accurate, timely and elegant, and are the latest and best 
productions of our Artists in Europe and America. The corresponding paper-patterns are now on sale at all our Depots and 
Agencies in the United Kingdom and America,—E. Buttericic & 


DESCRIPTION OF TOILETTES. 

The daintiness and easy elegance of the costumes which 
Fashion has provided for the incoming Summer are really so 
attractive that it is not surprising that their outline? have 
compelled the admiring attention of our manly devotees to 
high art and persuaded them to admit that we are nearer to 
a perfected and practical civilization in our attiring of woman 
than the world has ever reached before. The painter may 
be very fond of picturing his ideal woman in flowing Greek 
robes, but he is forced to admit that “she could not easily 
fulfill the industrial demands which are made upon her at 
the present time if the custom of our era obliged her to attire 
herself in such a poetic garment.” 

Easy elegance, without either scantiness of drapery or an 
excess of flowing folds, is the present fashion. Even orna¬ 
mentation has ceased to be excessive, and it is very chaste. 
It may be handsome and inexpensive, if taste guide the hands 
of the dressmaker. The fashions illustrated for the current 
season convinces us anew that there is such a thing as an 
“eternal fitness of things,” even in the caprices of such 
fickle beings as the designers- of our clothing. 


Co.] 

Figure No. 1.—The costume which this drawing exhibits 
is of a soft inexpensive material that is neither too warm nor 
too cool for moderate Summer days. It is a comfortable dress 
for traveling and promenading, both in style and texture. 

The skirt model is narrow, four-gored, and has a shirr 
placed across the back to hold its fullness in permanent 
position. Tapes are used to draw and tie this shirr, and if 
untied for the laundry, no style could be better devised for 
a washable material. It is pretty when plain, and equally 
suitable for the addition of kilt plaits or other decoration. 
It is No. 6058, price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents, and is in 
five sizes for misses from eleven to fifteen years of age. 

The over-skirt is equally simple in shape, being not unlike 
a completed walking-skirt that is fitted to the hips by darts 
and laid up in drapery at its sides by plaits, which may be 
unfastened for the laundry. Lines of braid are added to the 
edges. Galloons and wide silk pipings produce a similar 
effect, and flat printed borderings are handsome upon cotton 
dresses. Fringes, plaitings and ruffles are also pretty deco¬ 
rations. This model is No. 6200, price Is. Sterling or 
25 cents, and is in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age. Other illustrations of it may also be seen 
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upon page 223 of this issue, where a front and a back view 
are shown. 

The jacket is not quite close-fitted and is worn with a belt 
for the street, but the garment need not be girdled when 
comfort demands freedom. The back has five visible fitting 
seams, which are separated by about equal distances from 
each other and afford shapeliness to undeveloped figures. A 
wide turn-down shawl-collar overlies and completes the 
neck, and in this instance the front is turned away from the 
throat, to expose the linen shirt-bosom worn underneath. The 
coat sleeve, belt, and ail the edges are finished to harmonize 
with the over-skirt. This model is also charming for a 
breakfast or dressing jacket of print, flannel or white lawn. 
It is No. 6201, price Is. Sterling or 25 cents, and is in eight 
sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years of age. It is 
further iliustrated with different trimmings upon page 222 of 
this Delineator, and a side-back view of the entire costume 
is also exhibited at figure No. 1 upon page 216, where 
another material and decoration are shown. 

A sailor hat of straw, with a ribbon band and floating 
ends, completes the toilette attractively. 

Figure No. 2.—A thin woolen goods, with not too much 
weight or too close a texture, is prettiest for a Summer cos¬ 
tume for a little girl. A close bunting or a fine serge pro¬ 
duces the same effect as the costume illustrated. 

The peculiarity of this model is that it is as simple in 
arrangement as it is attractive in appearance, being wholly 
novel in its style. A kilt-plaited skirt has its pretty plaits 
extending to the throat in front, but they only reach up to a 
belt or band about the remainder of the figure. A box-plait 
is laid over each hip, so that the kilts may turn toward the 
center both at the back and front, at the latter meeting of 
which small flat buttons or hooks and loops may fasten the 
garment together. Under-tapes pass about the figure to 
hold the kilts in position, and the belt at the back is caught 
to the seams of the jacket. The latter is very charming in 
shape, suggesting a cutaway coat with its overlaps at the 
back, which latter may be trimmed with upright lines of 
buttons. It has five visible fitting seams, and the center of 
the back is extended in deep tab shape. It is pretty when 
its edges are piped and a cuff is simulated by piping, or the 
jacket may be completed more ornamentally by button-trim¬ 
med straps as illustrated. Braids or galloons, or Russian, 
Irish, point or Smyrna laces trim it prettily by being laid 
upon it flatly, with the straight part of the trimming next to 
the outer line of the jacket and caught to position. The 
jacket and kilt often contrast in tint or fabric, but when laces 
ornament the dress, one material is sufficient for its effective 
construction. Havana-brown fabrics and unbleached laces 
are charming together, and so also are blues, deep, dull 
greens, and beige tints with these laces. This style is in 
seven sizes for girls from three to nine years old, and its 
model is No. 6198, price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents. A 
front and a back view of the dress are also shown upon page 
220 of this Delineator, and another illustration of the cos¬ 
tume is also to be seen at figure No. 4, page 218, where a 
side-back view is presented. 

The gypsy straw bonnet is bound with velvet and trim¬ 
med with ribbon and a moderately long ostrich feather. 

Figure No. 3.—A superbly outlined and very deep polo¬ 
naise in striped woolen goods is one of the most attractive of 
this season’s novelties. It is fitted by five beautifully curved 
seams at the back, under-arm and side-front darts, and 
seams which extend to the shoulders to form the long vest 
edges. The bottom of the original model is neatly hemmed, 
and the vest is plain and very lady-like, but this picture 
of the garment explains in a limited degree how varied 
its appearance may be made by ornamentation. The vest- 
front, which reaches to the throat in the original, is cut 
away in this instance down as far as the ends of the deep and 
handsome rolling collar, and the vest is laid in narrow kilt- 
plaits that cover a fitted lining reaching down below the 
waist. This vest is fastened under one side in Breton fashion, 
and the piped and ribbon-trimmed straps cross it with a but¬ 
ton at each end, as the picture explains. The lower edges of 
the sides are slashed, and the lighter part of tjie goods is cut 
away, the strips thus formed being pointed, lined, run 


around, and turned to fall over the deep plaiting. This effect 
is very stylish in plain goods as well as in striped fabrics, and 
any added length may be cut on the bottom of the sides 
and front to form the strips. The back has extra fullness cut 
upon it at both edges of the center pieces, and these are 
folded under in box-plaits which are caught to position by 
under-tapes, and the front edges are ornamented by trimmed 
revers, as exhibited. A piping finishes the bottom of the full 
back, or it may be hemmed, or faced and pressed. The sleeve 
model has a pointed piece crossing it above the wrist to cor¬ 
respond with the cross revers of the side-front, but in the 
present garment the sleeve is plain and is finished to harmon¬ 
ize with the long vest. Ribbons are fastened to appear as if 
they laced the lower part of the front. Two sorts of goods 
may be used if preferred, or only one. Even three colors or 
shades are in fashion. For batistes in two sorts, striped or 
plain, also for beiges , cachimere des Indes or French cashmeres 
combined with silk, it is a charming model. It is pretty when 
a plain vest is crossed by rows of plaitings, fringe, lace inser¬ 
tion, or ruffles of lace. Its model is No. 6217, price Is. 6d. 
Sterling or 35 cents, and is further illustrated on page 204 of 
this Delineator, where two views are given. Figure No. 2 
on page 195 also shows the effect of the garment when com¬ 
bined in another costume, in which a simulated basque effect 
is produced. 

The skirt is narrow, nicely shaped, and has a fan-gore set 
into the back below the gathering cross-shirr, which holds 
the fullness in proper position. It is a graceful garment 
when plain and is especially satisfactory for washable fabrics. 
Beside the advantage of its superior elegance of style, it re¬ 
quires but a small amount of material and is therefore very 
advisable when rich fabrics are selected. When trimmings 
are added, as at. figurejNo. 21 with box-plaitings, and at No. 14 
with flounces, it does not loose its easy method of hanging. 
Its model is No. 4886, price Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents. 

The bonnet is a silk-lined chip, with a large crown, which 
is ornamented with folded silk, bows and blossoms. 

Figure No. 4.—A skirt, trimmed with three full ruffles cut 
across the goods and headed by a wide bias fold, is a pleas¬ 
ant return to a once-popular fashion for costume trimming. 
The material of the skirt is a stylish bourette, while the 
flounces are of plain goods harmonizing with the ground¬ 
work of the other. The model has a front and a side-gore 
each closely fitted to the person by a dart at the top, and it 
has also a full back, which is doubly gathered at the top, is 
slightly larger than the figure, and is not too wide at the 
lower edge. This is an especially attractive fashion for cut¬ 
ting a walking-skirt, and if it be too long behind, it may be 
shortened by cutting away the lower edges. Figure No. 9 
of this Plate shows another illustration of its stylishness. It 
is also a superior shape for washable materials. The model 
is No. 6185, price Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents. 

The jacket is half-fitting, beautifully shaped, and may be 
of fancy cloth to correspond or contrast with the costume, to 
satisfy either taste or convenience. In this instance it is 
made of the bourette cloth to harmonize with the upper part 
of the skirt. It has overlaps with buttons upon them at the 
lower part of the seams behind, and wide lapels are cut upon 
the fronts, which, added to a rolling collar, produce a charm- 
ingly*coquettish effect. Large pocket-laps are at the sides, 
and a fold of silk or velvet, or a thick braid may trim the 
lower edges and extend up the front to terminate under the 
lapels and at the same time outline a vest. This double- 
pointed vest is in one piece with the jacket, but it may be 
overlaid with another material either embroidered or plain, 
and the edges of the outside fabric may terminate under the 
trimming fold. The vest facings may be of white broad¬ 
cloth, pique, velvet, cashmere or any fancy goods that are ap¬ 
propriate. The collar and pocket-laps may be like the vest, 
if the latter be dark; or any other fancy may be indulged in 
the selection. It is a pretty style for any goods with a con¬ 
trasting vest. The model is No. 6208, price Is. 3d. Sterling 
or 30 cents, and receives ample illustration on pages 199 and 
209 of this number of The Delineator, forming in the former 
instance a portion of a full costume. 

The bonnet is of chip with a coronet, and is tied down in 
gypsy fashion. Flowers and feathers trim it. 
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Figure No. 5.—The charming costume here illustrated is 
very dainty and exceedingly simple in construction, and is 
designed in sizes for both boys and girls who are fortunate 
enough to be at or between the ages of two and six years. 
It is a shortish sack, which is prettily shaped by under-arm 
seams and a center-back seam. It has a collar and lapels cut 
in one piece, but the collar part may be faced upon the out¬ 
side by an ornamental or contrasting fabric if desired. It has 
a breast pocket, and the sleeves are faced and button-trimmed 
to resemble cuffs. To the sack is joined in a seam quite a 
deep kilt-plaiting that lengthens it to the depth of a full cos¬ 
tume. A box-plait is laid at each side, so that the folds turn 
toward the front and back, leaving a little space between 
them. The top of the plaits is hidden and ornamented by a 
curved piece of the goods, which is cut by the model and or¬ 
namented with buttons. The effect of this peculiar trimming 
is as pretty as it is novel. 

Any goods, from flannels to piques, and from linens to 
printed shirtings or cambrics, are appropriate and pretty for 
this style of costume. If preferred to buttons, Smyrna or 
Irish laces, or embroidered edging may ornament the cuffs, 
as well as the band at the top of the plaits, as all heavy white 
laces and embroideries are being worn by both small boys 
and girls. A dainty cashmere, trimmed with Ilamburgs or 
laces, makes a fine holiday costume. If white lawns are 
chosen for girls, a wide insertion may take the place of the 
button-trimmed band. A lace or embroidered collar may be 
worn beneath the collar of the costume. This model is 
No. 6210, price Is. Sterling or 25 cents, and is in five sizes 
for children from two to six years of age. It is handsomely 
illustrated in this issue upon page 225, where a front and a 
back view are presented. A natty little figure, also illus¬ 
trating the model, may be seen on page 224, where a variation 
of the trimming is given. 

The hat is of chip, with a bias fold of silk drawn through 
buckles, and a spray of field blossoms. 

Figure No. 6.—A most graceful and comfortable breakfast 
toilette may be made of any soft woolen material, cambrics, 
lawns, batistes or prints, if the model illustrated by this fig¬ 
ure be selected for its shape. No wrapper could be less 
intricate in its construction or more stylish in effect. The 
front is in narrow sack shape, closing its depth with buttons 
and button-holes, or under knots of ribbon. It may be over¬ 
laid with lace or wrought insertions, or they may be let into 
the garment. The back has a pretty yoke, to which the 
lower part is joined in a seam, the full center portion being 
gauged down as illustrated. The wrists of the sleeves, as 
also the pockets, are usually trimmed to correspond with the 
yoke and front. If cashmere is chosen, the bottom is usually 
piped with one or two sorts of colored silks or satins, and 
then under-trimmed with lace-bordered muslin plaitings if 
the wrapper is to be a dressy affair. Sometimes long loops 
and still longer ends of ribbon are placed at the top of the 
shirring, which, Watteau-like, holds this elegant fullness of 
the back in proper position. The sweep of the long folds of 
drapery behind is very handsome, and the shape is likely to 
be a popular favorite upon the verandahs of fashionable 
resorts in the coming Summer mornings. It will be equally 
pretty in delicate prints in the parlors of country hgmes. 
Print wrappers will be trimmed upon the yoke and down 
their fronts with the bright bands of color which border 
the goods, and the lower edges of these garments will be 
bound Avith the same. If a close dress be desired, a belt may 
pass through an opening left in the under-arm seams, to fas¬ 
ten in front or at the left side under a bow or buckle. The 
model is No. 6206, price Is. 8d. Sterling or 40 cents, and 
receives further illustration upon page 201 of this issue. 

Figure No. 7.—A Summer costume qf the ne\A r fancy 
suiting is prettily illustrated by this figure. 

The skirt is narrow, but slightly trained, and carefully 
gored to hang well, and a shirr is taken across the back- 
breadths to secure permanency to its folds. If this shirr be 
drawn and tied by tapes, no style could be more satisfactory 
for a skirt that must now and then retire to the laundry. It 
is handsome whether trimmed or plainly finished. The skirt 
illustrated is ornamented by lcilt-plaitings, which are about 
a quarter of a yard deep Avhen finished by a hem and care¬ 


fully pressed. The model is No. 6053, price 35 cents, or 
Is. 6d. Sterling. Other views, with different finishings may 
be seen at figures Nos. 15 and 18 of this Plate. 

The over-skirt model is \ r ery simple and elegant, and is 
designed to wear with any contrasting skirt, as it nearly 
conceals the under-garment. It is fitted to the hips by darts 
and is drawn up by tapes run into a hem at the sides, which 
are to be loosened for washing if cotton material is selected 
for its use. There are two long, narrow back-breadths, each 
one of which is finished to the waist, and its fullness drawn 
by tapes to the size of the belt. The two long sash-like parts 
are crossed and bunched gracefully together low down upon 
the dress skirt. For woolens, bordered by pipings of silk or 
satin, or by folds, braids or ornamental galloons, it is an 
unusually stylish and yet very simple arrangement. For 
grenadines, with satin bands or open gimps, it is an 
exceedingly elegant shape. The front is triply piped. For 
washable materials, to trim with printed bands, it will receive 
no end of favor. The model is No. 6203, price Is. 3d. Ster¬ 
ling or 30 cents, and is prettily illustrated upon page 212 of 
this Delineator. A back view of it may also be seen at 
figure No. 18 of the Plate. 

The basque is superbly adjusted to the person. It has two 
effective darts in front and a deeply curved under-arm dart. 
A collar finishes the neck, and the sleeves are trimmed as 
illustrated. The back has five fitting seams, Avhich divide 
this part of the basque into four very nearly equal widths, 
Avhich is very much longer than the other parts of the 
garment. The seams joining them together continue 
but a little way below the belt-line, when each part is finished 
separately upon both its edges and folded under to hang in 
an ornamental loop above the full back of the over-skirt. 
The two center pieces, and a vest-like front-facing, often 
contrast in tint or fabric with the remainder of the basque. 
Pipings, galloons, or any fashionable trimming may outline 
the vest. A belt is often added to the under-arm seams, to 
join in front. Belts are fashionable at present and are becom¬ 
ing to many ladies. The model to this basque is No. 6202, 
price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents, and is handsomely illustrated 
by two views upon page 211 of this issue. Another repre¬ 
sentation of the combination, with different material and 
trimming, will also be seen at figure No. 3 on page 198 of 
this Delineator. The model will also be used for silks or 
chambreys, woolens or grenadines, and will be very popular. 

The hat is of straw, satin-lined, and trimmed with feathers 
and bias silk. 

Figure No. 8.—The designer of this attractive costume in¬ 
tended it and arranged it in five sizes for boys and girls from 
two to six years old. It is a charming model for any goods, 
but especially so for soft, light qualities of woolen for Summer 
Avear. It is in slightly-fitting, narrow sack shape, with 
curved and effective seams at the back and under the arms. 
An extra width is cut upon the loAver part of the former, 
which is underlaid in plaits that afford an elegant ampleness 
to the lower edge. A vest-like piece, Avhich may or may not 
contrast in color Avith the costume, is formed of narrow 
lengthwise plaits crossed by ornamental, buttoned or buckled 
straps, which are cut upon the front of the..garment and in 
this instance are overlaid Avith velvet. There are pretty side- 
pockets, a turn-doAvn collar and dainty cuffs that are finished 
to correspond Avith the straps. A folded sash crosses at the 
back very prettily. Pale blue vests, under light browns or 
grays, are charming. Cambric costumes Avill be similarly 
made, when the vest may be of the same or a contrasting 
color. A plain vest or under-piece of narroAvly striped ma¬ 
terial would be effective and easy to iron. The model for 
this costume is No. 6192, price Is. Sterling or 25 cents. 

The hat is of straAv, in high-crowned gypsy shape, with 
ribbons and field floAvers upon it. 

Figure No. 9.—A superb basque and over-skirt, composed 
of bouretted and plain dress goods and Avorn above a plain 
but stylish silk walking skirt, are shoAvn by this picture. The 
skirt model is closely gored, and darts at the sides adjust it 
still more perfectly to the hips. The back is sufficiently full 
to meet the demands of fashion, and is but slightly trained. 
If some of the length of the back-breadth be cut away upon 
the loAver edge, it will serve as a short skirt for walking. It 
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is the same model as seen upon figures Nos. 4 and 10 of 
this Plate. The model is No. 6185, price 35 cents, or Is. 6d. 
Sterling. 

The over-skirt is especially charming in effect. Its front 
is cut in two parts, the upper one overlying the under, to 
which it is joined beneath its trimmings. The upper piece is 
fitted to the hips by darts and is laid up in one cross fold, 
and its lower edge is ornamented as illustrated by button- 
trimmed squares cut in the goods, bound with satin and 
underlaid with fringe. The lower part of the over-skirt is 
laid up in a similar fold and completed to correspond. The 
back is plaited to the band, and a line of buttons and simu¬ 
lated button-holes close it along the opening at the center, 
at the bottom of which is a fullness box-plaited underneath 
and decorated on the outside with a ribbon bow. The lower 
edge is cut in blocks and trimmed with buttons and fringe to 
correspond with the front. For different illustrations of this 
over-skirt, otherwise made up and trimmed, see pages 199 
and 212 of this magazine, forming in the former instance a 
portion of a full costume. The model will be equally popu¬ 
lar for silks and woolens, and for all sorts of pretty combina¬ 
tions, because it is both novel and becoming. Lace may be 
used instead of fringe, and satin plaitings, under cut and 
bound edges of grenadine, will be very fashionable and 
effective. The pattern is No. 6209, price Is. 3d. Sterling or 
30 cents. 

The basque model is No. 6196, price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 
cents. It is carefully fitted by five seams at the back, an 
under-arm seam, two darts, and two seams which extend to 
the shoulders for the insertion of the long revers or lapels. 
The latter are of silk, and in this instance are slashed into 
squares and narrowly bound. Tiny buttons of satin trim 
them as illustrated. The full front or vest-like part is cut 
low in this dress, but usually it is left high like the model. 
The shirred piece is sewed to the fitted lining, and the basque 
fastens like the Breton under one edge of the outer part. 
The center, below the lower gathering thread, hangs as if it 
were a ruffle. The middle of the back, between the fitting 
shoulder seams, is gathered and is just like the front, except 
that it is not cut low in this case. The coat sleeves are 
trimmed to suit the taste. In the present instance there are 
gathered and ornamented pieces of plain material upon them. 
The model is again illustrated in this issue upon page 211, 
where a front and a back view may be seen. 

The hat is of chip, rolled upward at the back and trimmed 
as illustrated. 

Figure No. 10.—Another charming effect from the com¬ 
bination of Summer bourette and silk is exhibited in this 
picture. 

The walking skirt has just been described at figure No. 9, 
where a front view of it, also without ornament, is illus¬ 
trated. This model, which is most satisfactory in form and 
also in its economy of material, is No. 6185, price Is. 6d. 
Sterling or 35 cents. 

The polonaise is superb in its fitting qualities and pictur¬ 
esque in its capabilities of combination. It unites the close¬ 
ness of outline which shows the figure to excellent advantage, 
with the novel puffed or shirred attractions of many of this 
season’s models. The front of the garment is fitted as hand¬ 
somely as the back, the latter being arranged with five effect¬ 
ive seams. The hips are moulded by a deeply curved dart. 
Below the front closing buttons, there is a full cross-wrinkled 
apron-gore, from which a deep revers turns backward upon 
each side, to join the points of a similar revers that is seen at 
the side-back. The center of the front is of silk, and all the 
revers are of two materials arranged like those illustrated. 
This shirred silk is fastened to a lining to hold it in position, 
and the lower part of the full back is hemmed. Across the 
center of the front there is a plaiting of silk to finish it. A 
fringe may take the place of the plait when desirable. In 
the original model the polonaise extends plainly below the 
revers at the sides, but in this instance it is overlaid with 
plaiting of silk between them. A coquettish ribbon is tied 
about the figure to form a loose girdle, but this is not essential 
to the costume. The neck of the model is finished with a 
standing collar, but for thjs figure a plaiting takes its place, 
and plaitings are also about the wrists of the coat sleeves. 


The pattern is No. 6171, price Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents. 
For foulard or India silks, cashmeres, Albatross cloths or 
beiges , and grenadines combined with silk or satin, it is very 
stylish. The puffed portion may be of grenadine, or all but 
the revers may be of the thin goods. 

The hat is coquettishly shaped and poised upon the head 
to intensify its characteristics. It is trimmed richly with 
plumes, bias silk and Scottish roses. 

Figure No. 11.—A stylish house, visiting or carriage 
costume, the elegant and becoming outlines of which make 
decoration unnecessary, is shown by this engraving. Of 
course, any amount of trimming may be added to a dress that 
is fashioned by this model, but when finished plainly its 
dainty and classic simplicity is very attractive to ladies of 
refined tastes. The costume illustrated is of silk, hemmed at 
the bottom and under-trimmed with a plaiting bordered with 
lace. The coat sleeves are untrimmed, and deep wrought 
lace cuffs are worn upon them for dressy occasions. Turned- 
back linen cuffs are also in style. A collar of the same lace 
is worn about the neck, but a military collar is a part of the 
model. This garment was designed so that narrow silks 
could be cut by it. The back has five fitting seams that are 
separated from each other by about equal distances, thus 
giving to the figure an appearance of superior proportions. 
The belt is made of bias silk, folded to a lining and fastened 
by a buckle. Its ends aie raveled. Sometimes they are 
ornamented by fancy fringes, plaitings or laces; but if a belt 
is not becoming, it may be omitted. It is a fashionable ad¬ 
dition to the toilette. The front of this Princess is buttoned 
down to near the knees, below which a jabot of lace orna¬ 
ments the remainder of the closing. Kilt-plaits, box-plaits, 
a deep fan-plait upon the back of the train, a scarf which is 
tied or looped about the figure, a row or more of fringe ar¬ 
ranged either straight about the foot of the front and sides, 
or in curves or perhaps diagonally, are each and all appro¬ 
priate and fashionable decorations for it. This most excellent 
model for a Princess costume is No. 6189, price Is. 8d. Ster¬ 
ling or 40 cents. It is appropropriate for all sorts of dress 
goods from lined grenadines and chambreys to unlined 
lawns and organdies, and from velvets to satins, and all 
kinds of woolen fabrics may be cut by it. For prints, linens 
and percales, to wear upon Summer days with two or three 
rows of plaitings about the hems of them, it will be one of 
the elegancies of the year. 

Figure No. 12.—Printed costumes or polonaises are worn 
above plain skirts by both grown and little ladies. Many of 
the prints have the effect of dainty brocades, and ribbons are 
often added to them to heighten the effect. The costume re¬ 
presented by this figure is completed with a cotton chambrey 
skirt made without trimmings. Its model is narrow, four- 
gored, and hangs satisfactorily whether trimmed or plainly 
completed. It is carefully designed, so as not to be out of 
shape when returned from the hands of the person who 
washes it. The model is No. 4829, price lOd. Sterling or 
20 cents. It is in seven sizes for girls who are from three 
to nine years old. 

The polonaise has a narrow sack front and a partially fitted 
back, the curving of the under-arm seams shaping it hand¬ 
somely to the uses of a belt. The sides are draped by tapes, 
run into a shirr and easily untied for washing. The extra full¬ 
ness cut upon the back below the belt-line is laid in a double 
Watteau plait, and bows are added as illustrated. A belt 
made of the skirt material buckles at the back, and the bot¬ 
tom of the garment and the wrists of the coat sleeves are 
faced upon their outsides with the same. The pocket is both 
dainty and useful. The neck of the polonaise may be piped, 
ruffled, or finished with a standing plaiting. The model is 
No. 6197, price Is. Sterling or 25 cents. It is in seven 
sizes for girls from three to nine years of age. It is very 
stylish for all sorts of soft goods, whether they be washa¬ 
ble or not. Neat hems, plaitings, braids, galloons, etc., also- 
printed bands, are pretty and appropriate trimmings for it. 
A dainty illustration of the same polonaise, made up with 
different materials and trimmings, is shown upon page 218 
of this Delineator. The model is also represented at page 
221 of this issue, with even a simpler method of finish than is. 
exhibited by either figure.- 
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The turban is of straw and is faced with velvet. A bird’s 
breast and a bow and ends of ribbon ornament it fashionably. 

Figure No. 13.—Many of this season’s better styles of 
prints are colored in imitation of bourettes, with printed bor- 
derings which resemble brocaded galloons. These goods 
wash without losing their attractions, and therefore they 
compensate the dressmaker for completing them neatly. The 
model for the polonaise illustrated by this figure is nicely 
adapted to the hard usage of a hot iron, as all the seams are 
carefully curved and graded. The extra widths cut upon 
the lower part of the three seams of the center-backs are fold¬ 
ed under in plaits to give ample fullness to the skirt. There 
is a deep front dart, and another which curves handsomely 
and effectively over the hip. The front closes its depth with 
buttons, and the side-fronts overlap the back with buttons 
and simulated button-holes, and add decided attractions with¬ 
out costing much effort. A strip of the printed bordering 
describes the outline of a jacket, and the same goods is used 
to finish the lower part of the back. Pipings of plain calico 
in the two colors of the bourette are often selected as orna¬ 
ments, and they are as effective as when satins or silks in va¬ 
rious colors are used upon woolens and silks. A knot of rib¬ 
bon may be added at the throat and on the plaits at the back, 
as well as to the pocket at the right side. A standing collar 
completes the neck, and the wrists are usually finished to suit 
the remainder of the costume. A double plaiting is added to 
the throat of this dress. Its model is No. 0204, price 30 
cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. It is in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years old, and is differently represented upon 
page 219 of this Delineator. For thin dresses in grenadines, 
beiges, muslins, lawns, and silks or woolens of any fashionable 
description, this model is especially stylish. The simpler its 
completion, the more attractive it will be. 

The form of the skirt model has been fully described at 
figure No. 1, where it is shown without ornament. Upon 
this costume there is a wide kilt-plaiting bordered with the 
printed trimming material, and it is very handsome. The 
model is in five sizes for misses from eleven to fifteen years 
old, and is. No. 6058, price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents. A 
front view of the entire costume with a plastron effect may be 
seen at figure No. 2, upon page 217 of this number. 

The Alpine hat is of fancy straw, with a plaiting or cap- 
border of lace under the brim, and a wreath of blossoms and 
foliage laid about the high crown. 

Figure No. 14.—A Summer bourette polonaise, with simu¬ 
lated jacket, a silk skirt and Carrick cape, compose a costume 
of extreme elegance. The trimming is a bias band of silk, 
lined with crinoline and piped with satin. Many ladies se¬ 
lect both satin and silk for decoration, so that the combina¬ 
tions of their colors may reproduce the more positive tints 
of the mottled fabric. The ribbons which ornament the 
dress have the same two colors, and if the shades cannot 
be easily discovered, combined strips of silk with satin bind¬ 
ings may take the place of the ribbon. The skirt model has 
a fan gore set into the center of its full back-breadth, to fur¬ 
nish a fine sweep to the demi-train. There is a cross-shirr 
arranged at the top of this gore to hold the drapery in per¬ 
manent elegance. The model is a superior one for any style 
of dress material, and but a small pattern of goods is re¬ 
quired for its construction. Any amount of trimming may 
be added to it, although it is very stylish when finished with¬ 
out ornament. This model is No. 4886, price 35 cents, oi¬ 
ls. 6d. Sterling. 

The polonaise is handsomely fitted, the back being a short 
basque that has five beautifully curved seams carefully sepa¬ 
rated by very nearly equal distances from each other. A 
curved cross dart fits the hips, and two upright darts, with 
a deeply curved front edge, shape the front perfectly. Be¬ 
neath the basque back the full drapery is plaited to a strap 
which extends from seam to seam across the figure-below 
the belt-line. This ample width is draped by a plait laid in 
the side seams low down and is gathered across by a shirr 
at the same point. The sides are drawn up in gathers, and 
the trimming material not only ornaments the lower part of 
the basque back, but outlines a front basque with stylish effect. 
The coat sleeves are closely fitted, and have gathers at the 
elbow underneath to afford ease to the use of the arm. They 


are always trimmed to harmonize with the remainder of the 
garment. A triple cape and rolling collar, piped with silk 
and satin, produce a charming result. If preferred, the col¬ 
lar may be attached to the polonaise, and the Carrick may 
be finished separately, to remove from the neck when the 
weather is very warm. If the silk be firm, no lining is 
needed; but if it be thin, soft crinoline improves its appear¬ 
ance. The pocket and fronts are finished as illustrated. All 
sorts of flat trimmings will be used upon this garment, and 
also fringes and fancy buttons. It is a style appropriate 
for all fashionable combining fabrics, whether new or partly 
worn. Its model is No. 6207, price Is. 8d. Sterling or 40 
cents. It will be especially pretty in prints combined with 
plain calicoes or ginghams in checks or stripes, or in checks 
and stripes and plain chambreys with pipings. Illustrations 
of the model, differently decorated, may be seen upon page 
205 of this Delineator; and figure No. 5, on page 200, also 
gives the effect of the full costume with still another method 
of finish. 

The bonnet is a cottage shape, trimmed with satin folds, rib¬ 
bons, plumage and roses. Fine flowers ornament the face. 

Figure No. 15.—A combination of two materials, one 
twilled, and the other plain and lighter in tint, results in an 
exceedingly attractive costume, if carefully and tastefully 
united. The illustration presents a handsome street dress, 
made of light beige and darker cashmere. 

The skirt model is closely gored and hangs handsomely at 
the back, while a cross shirr prevents any disarrangement of 
its folds. The front-gores in this instance are cut short and 
trimmed with a piped fold. This part of the skirt falls over 
the box and side plaitings which are sewed to the lining. 
Oblique folds of the beige are fastened to the lining at the 
left side and left front as represented, and the right side con¬ 
trasts in its ornaments, the latter terminating under the 
oblique folds and buttons. The cashmere folds are basted 
over crinoline before being used as headings to the pressed 
plaitings. The back of the full part of the skirt is plain, 
with the exception of one row of tiny plaitings that are set 
upon its edge and headed with a cashmere fold. The backs 
of skirts are often plain, and, if trimmed, they are seldom 
elaborate. The model to this skirt is 6053, price Is. 6d. 
Sterling or 35 cents. 

The coat is one of the popular coquetries of the season and 
is becoming to almost all ladies. The vest is sewed in with 
the under-arm and shoulder seams, but it may have a sepa¬ 
rate back added, so that it can be washed if piques, linens or 
cashmeres are selected for its construction. Besides, a dark 
vest is sometimes in good taste. The back of the coat 
is like a gentleman’s garment, with an open overlapped center 
to the skirt, and other overlaps at the side-back seams. It 
is fitted over the hips by a curved seam which joins this part 
of the skirt to the body, and in this seam the pocket-lap is 
sewed. Pocket-laps are also upon the vest, the latter having 
a standing collar, while the coat is completed at the neck by 
a turn-down collar and lapels. It closes high upon the breast 
with one button. All the edges are neatly bound, and cuffs 
are simulated by the binding material. The garment may be 
finished by facing it upon the lining as if it were a dress 
coat. All the seams should be neatly pressed open, first 
placing a cloth between the iron and the garment. Linen 
canvas is better than wigan to stiffen the fronts, cuffs, 
collar, lapels and pocket-laps. The model is No. 6190. price 
30 cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. It is designed for cloths, 
coatings, silks, velvets, cashmeres, piques, etc., as it will be 
worn both to correspond and to contrast with the dress. 

The straw hat is silk-lined, and silk-banded with a bias 
sash. Flowers and plumage are added as illustrated. 

F'igure No. 16.—Woolen batiste dresses are favorites with 
the Parisian ladies, and they are also increasing in popularity 
with Americans for Summer wear. The goods are thin 
but not transparent, and remind one of the old-fashioned 
challis. The model for the costume illustrated may be used 
with similar effect in Summer serges, beiges , alpacas, foulard- 
finished cambrics, etc., etc. 

Two varieties of the same kind of fabric are chosen 
for the suit, one being striped a*nd the other plain. The 
skirt model is No. 4858, price Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 
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cents. It has a deep, fitted yoke at the top, to which 
the gores and back-breadth are sewed in a seam. This 
shape has three especial attractions. First, it avoids all 
fullness about the hips; second, it has but little weight for a 
lady to carry; and third, but a small quantity of dress mate¬ 
rial is required to make it, because the yoke is cut from 
waist lining goods. The kilt-plaiting arranged at the bottom 
has a trimming band of the striped goods stitched about it 
before the plaits are laid. Kilt-plaits of striped material are 
pretty and fashionable when cut either across or lengthwise 
of the dress material. 

The polonaise model is especially stylish for grenadines 
and all sorts of washable goods. The front buttons its 
depth and is in narrow sack shape, having nicely curved 
under-arm darts, one upon either side. The back has five 
gracefully shaped fitting seams, upon the three center ones of 
which an extra fullness is cut to fold under in plaits. This 
ample width hangs in long and graceful folds. There is a 
belt fastened to the side-back seam, to clasp or buckle in 
front. It may be buttoned at one side of the front under a 
bow, if preferred. The side-fronts are plaited up hand¬ 
somely to drape the garment, and the striped goods border 
it in a graded curve as illustrated. Buttons may be added 
as ornaments to the sides, but they are not necessary. The 
sleeves may be trimmed or plain. This is one of the 
superbly shaped garments that require no trimming. The 
model is No. 6213, price Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents, and may 
be seen differently illustrated upon page 206 of this issue. 

The hat is coquettishly shaped and has a coil of satin, scarf 
ties of lace, and much floral decoration. 

Figures Nos. 17 and 19.—These two figures represent the 
same models for the equestrienne. The fabrics differ, and 
one habit or costume has no ornamental buttons upon it and 
is finished with a binding, while the other is faced down 
upon the lining. Both are neatly pressed at their edges, and 
all the seams are opened and pressed. Linen canvas is a 
superior lining for the breasts, wrists and collar. The body 
of the habit is fitted by center and arm’s-eve seams and two 
effectively curved under-arm seams, and two darts are upon 
either side of the closing buttons which extend to the bottom 
of the double-pointed front. A pretty overlap is cut upon 
the under part of the coat sleeve, to fasten upward with but¬ 
tons, or, if bound, it may be invisibly caught to position. 
Buttons may be arranged ir military style upon the breast, 
the illustration at figure No. 17 showing their prett} r effect. 
The model for this basque, or as tailors call it “habit-body,” 
is No. 6181, price Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents. Sometimes 
the garment is trimmed with braids in true military fashion 
across the front, and sometimes ornamental cords are used. 

Riding skirts are neither so wide nor so long as formerly, 
being considered unsafe for the rider when rapidly passing 
carriages or riding a spirited horse. The sides of the skirt are 
shaped to produce the greatest comfort, whether for walking 
or riding. The hem should be about three inches deep and 
inlaid with canvas. Some ladies like to have shot quilted 
into this hem-lining. The model to this new and superior 
riding-skirt is No. 6180, price Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents. 
Cloths, in dark blue, dark green and black, are in favor for 
riding in the parks, but grays are chosen for long excursions. 
There is a growing taste in Paris for cream-white habits, and 
for Mid-summer wear heavy unbleached cottons are fashion¬ 
able, trimmed with ornamental buttons. It is said that 
the fashion originated among English and French ladies at 
Algeria and Gibraltar. A few of these dresses were worn at 
our own watering-places last Summer. 

Linen cuffs and collars, and wash-leather or undressed 
kid gloves are appropriate with the costume. A cluster of 
fresh, bright flowers may be worn low down upon the 
waist, and a white tie is admissible but not needed. 

Silk and felt hats are both fashionable, but for the city 
parks the tall silk hat and vail are preferred. Yails, however, 
are seldom used for anything but ornament, and they are 
very picturesque in the breeze. 

Top boots, and trowsers of cloth, are also in general use for 
the saddle. 

Figure No. 18.—A beige costume in two shades is shown 
by this picture. The skirt model is handsomely gored to 


hang closely to the figure, and the full back is gathered across 
in a shirr to hold its folds in graceful position. It is stylish 
when plain and equally so when elaborately ornamented, as 
may he seen by the generous amount of box-plaiting which 
is added to the skirt under consideration. The model is No. 
6053, price Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents. 

The form of the over-skirt was fully described at figure 
No. 7, where it is differently ornamented and made of other 
goods. The front and sides of the garment being described 
were cut sufficiently longer than the model to form the loops 
which decorate it. These loops are made by facing the out¬ 
side with any favorite material and sewing in a thread to 
shape or outline the strips before they are cut. The pieces 
are then turned and if necessary pressed, and afterward 
looped to position. The back is graceful and handsome when 
untrimmed, although the two long breadths which form it 
may be decorated upon all their edges. This model is No. 
6203, price 30 cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. It is especially at¬ 
tractive for muslins, prints, grenadines, etc., and may be 
finished with hems, plaitings, laces or Hamburg, according to 
the suggestions of the goods. 

The form of the jacket has been fully described at figure 
No. 4, where a front view of it may be seen. It is a garment 
which may be variously ornamented, or it may be finished 
plainly, and it will always be stylish if neatly made. Piques, 
linens and ginghams will be cut by it for Mid-summer wear, 
when white or colored braids will be popular upon its edges. 
The model is No. 6208, price 30 cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. 
References to other illustrations of this jacket and over-skirt, 
as seen in the present issue, are already made in the descrip¬ 
tions of figures Nos. 4 and 7 of this Plate. 

The rough straw hat requires no explanation, only to say 
that the stem of the long plume is fastened in front under a 
gilt buckle. 

Figure No. 20.—The riding-habit illustrated upon this 
figure of a miss is an improvement upon the old methods of 
shaping such garments. The skirt has but a trifle of fullness 
upon the right side, and is cut so as to secure all possible 
grace with as little material as possible. The weight of skirts 
is a serious burden to a young miss, when ail needless por¬ 
tions are not avoided. This model is neither too full nor too 
long, but just satisfactory and elegant. The hem should be 
lined with canvas, and a few shot here and there quilted into 
it improves its conduct in a high wind or when the wearer is 
riding a swift horse. Cloths of dark color are preferred to 
any other material, and are only elegant when plainly com¬ 
pleted. The model to this skirt is No. 6176, price Is. 3d. 
Sterling or 30 cents, and is in six sizes for misses from ten to 
fifteen years of age. 

The basque is handsomely fitted by center and arm's- 
eye seams at the back, which seams come downward to 
shape the little coat-like skirt, with its center and side 
overlaps. The front is fitted by a deep curved dart, and a 
cross dart, or rather a curved seam which passes over the 
hips and adjusts the garment perfectly at this place. A 
standing collar completes the neck, and overlapping pieces 
cut upon the under part of the sleeves are turned upward 
under buttons. The front should close with buttons and 
button-holes, whether visible or placed upon an under 
piece fastened to the hem. The model to this basque 
is No. 6175, price Is. Sterling or 25 cents, and is in six 
sizes for misses from ten to fifteen years of age. Ladv’s- 
cloth, broadcloth, fine waterproof, camel’s-hair, and all firm 
and soft woolen fabrics may be chosen to make a riding-habit 
for a miss. 

If she prefer a high silk hat, she should avoid a very tall 
crown, and really a Derby cap of velvet or a felt hat is most 
appropriate for her years. Linen cuffs and collar am\ un¬ 
dressed kid gloves are also in favor. Trowsers of the habit 
goods are usually worn in the saddle, and so also are. mor¬ 
occo or patent-leather, half-high top-boots. 

Figure No. 21.—An elegant silk skirt, with a novel and 
stylish polonaise of brocaded grenadine above, is illustrated 
by this picture. The form of the skirt, with its fan-gore, has 
been carefully described at figure No. 14, where it is differ¬ 
ently ornamented. It is model No. 4886, price Is. fid. Ster¬ 
ling or 35 cents. A bias flounce lined with crinoline is box- 
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plaited to its lower edge and produces a very fine effect. 

The polonaise is fitted by shoulder, under-arm and side-' 
back seams, and by the front darts upon each side of the clos¬ 
ing buttons. The center of the*back is laid in long plaits, 
and cross-tapes hold them in position. A lining may be 
added if preferred. This plaited piece is very long and is 
laid up in shallow folds at the sides to drape it. The front 
is plain to below the hips, when upturned deep cross-plaits 
finish its depth. In order to shape them perfectly, they are 
divided into three parts by two upright seams, into which 
graceful revers are set to turn backward. In this instance 
the revers are of silk, and sometimes a front facing is added to 
appear like a deep vest. The coat sleeves are plain, but may 
be trimmed to suit the taste. In the present case deep lace 
cuffs and a collar to correspond are worn. Many sleeves of 
elegant dresses have no trimming, because separate cuffs are 
fashionable. This polonaise is ornamented with handsome 
lace selected to match the grenadine, and the standing collar 
which belongs to the model, and which is generally used, is 
omitted in this instance. The polonaise is tied back under¬ 
neath to fit the figure, and altogether, with its tasteful com¬ 


bination of fabric added to its superior shape, it is an 
pncommonly handsome garment. Its model is No. 6223, 
price 35 cents, or Is. 6d. Sterling. It is as appropriate for 
silks and all sorts of woolens in combination, as it is for 
thinner goods. Fringes trim it stylishly, as also do slashed 
edges, satin pipings, bands and plaitings. The model with a 
different style of finish, is also illustrated upon page 203, and 
figure No. 1 on page 194 gives the effect of the costume 
with still another method of completion. 

The above descriptions furnish only a limited number of 
the superior styles which a different intermingling of the 
models and a varied combination of fabrics are capable of 
producing. A change of the decoration, and a transfer of 
one over-garment to another costume, with the thousand 
touches of fancy in buttons and ribbons which a dressmaker 
who is an artist, can give to these designs, would supply the 
ladies of a city with toilettes that need never be repeated 
with anything like exactness. A good dressmaker can devise 
many an elegant novelty from these models, which has not 
been imagined even by their designers. Their charming 
possibilities of elegance are almost endless. 






ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. N. B., Colquit , Gd. :—Although the prevailing colors 
used this Spring have all been mentioned in the reports on 
millinery, we will repeat that light-browns or beige Havanne, 
rose-gray, light blue and pale-pink are fashionable for trim¬ 
ming straw and chip bonnets. Nice qualities of straw are 
not bound, but always lined or faced. 

Wash goods, such as prints or percales, will be trimmed 
with solid colors of cambric in bands or flat pipings. Lawns 
will have gathered or plaited ruffles, bordered with Smyrna 
or Valencienes edging or colored embroidery in combinations 
of hues. Plaited frills are usually cut lengthwise of the 
goods, and gathered ruffles are generally bias. 

Lace bibs will be in vogue this Summer for ladies, but they 
are not so novel nor so stylish as the wide collars and cuffs 
more recently introduced. 

We always prefer to answer in this department questions 
which shall present points of interest to our general read¬ 
ers. The reports in the various issues of The Delineator 
are exhaustive of the different subjects upon which they 
treat, and if this correspondent will peruse them carefully, 
she will find that full information has been given on nearly 
all the topics about which she has made inquiries. We would 
like to avoid repetition as much as possible and trust our 
readers will be considerate in the matter. 

Mrs. W. Z., Warsaw, III.: — We gather from your note 
that you desire to be informed whether your enclosed sam¬ 
ple will be a fashionable shade this Spring, and if so, how to 
combine it with some other material that you will leave to 
us to suggest. 

You say “The dress has an old-fashioned basque, with 
long points at the front and back, very short on the hips, 
and with flowing sleeves. The skirt has a long train, and 
the front is trimmed with a number of narrow ruffles. A 
front-gore, two side-gores and two back-widths are con¬ 
tained in the latter portion, and there is one yard and a-quar- 
ter of new silk that may be used in making over the dress.” 

Your sample is ecru, and the color can be used for com¬ 
binations with several of the new goods. It will be 
stylish with plain olive cashmere or silk, or it will be as 
effective with a woolen fabric woven of a mixture of olive 
and ecru , or olive, ecru and mingled light grays. The robe 
can be remodeled by one of our newest polonaises, No. 6145, 
price Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents. The side-forms may be of 
ecru , and if you find it necessary to lengthen them by piecing, 
let the seams be across the waist-line, as the curve of the 
form will assist in hiding them. Make the front and back 
gores also of ecru, as the shirred arrangement of these allows 
all piecing-out in the length to be placed where the gathering 


will conceal the convenient resort. The revers descending 
on the fronts may be faced with the new material, and the 
sleeves may be of the latter, with the cuffs of ecru. As your 
silk is of good quality, velvet will make an appropriate com¬ 
bination in the way we have mentioned. The dress skirt 
may be of new fabric constructed by the model for demi- 
train No. 4858, price Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents. The polo¬ 
naise being very long, only the bottom of the skirt is visible, 
and it is still a fashionable economy to make the lower part 
of the train of goods matching the trimming used for com¬ 
bination, and the upper part of Silesia or stout twilled muslin. 

E. C., Flint Island. Ky., asks : “ Would it be in good taste 
to have a skirt of silk and polonaise of grenadine? What 
colors other than black are fashionable, appropriate and be¬ 
coming for a blonde ? With what should a polonaise of colored 
grenadine be combined, and how should the skirt be trimmed?” 

It is desirable to have one color for the foundation or lining 
of grenadine. lilleul, pink, white, cream, blue, pearl, beige 
and ecru are fashionable in cotton or wool grenadines, and 
pretty for a dress costume to be worn by a blonde. You 
can make it with a silk skirt, providing the lining of the 
waist portion of the polonaise correspond with it in shade. 
The skirt part should not be lined. 

The new kilt-plaited skirt and plaited blouse are stylish for 
street or house attire of grenadine, and an exceedingly pretty 
toilette for evening or house-afternoon costume is composed 
with a demi-trained skirt and a polonaise with a shirred 
front, or with a Princess robe ornamented with shirred front 
and back sections. 

The kilt-plaited skirt referred to is No. 6228, price Is. 6d. 
Sterling or 35 cents, and a pretty blouse is No. 6013, price 30 
cents, or Is. 3d. Sterling. An appropriate polonaise is No. 
6145, price Is. 6d. Sterling or 35 cents, and a suitable Prin¬ 
cess is No. 6159, price 2s. Sterling or 50 cents. 

Mrs. K., Nashville , Tenn.: Combine your light drab silk 
with pale olive bourette shot with drab and pink, or with 
bourette goods composed of a mixture of light and dark drab, 
with a slight mingling of more fancy tints. The coat basque 
No. 4852 is stylish with over-skirt No. 493T for a suit 
of black silk. The over-skirt is kilt-plaited in the back and 
draped in graceful folds that fall across the lower part of the 
front. The prices of the over-skirt and basque models are 
each Is. 3d. Sterling or 30 cents. A Princess model, No. 
6036, is very elegant for rich goods, and costs Is. 8d. Ster¬ 
ling or 40 cents. This pattern, is of recent design and is 
effective with or without scarf drapery. With a black silk 
half-fitting sack or coat, the suit would be fashionable and 
admired for out-door wear, visiting, church, reception, etc. 
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SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES OF PATTERNS. 

On orders for PACKAG-ES OF PATTERNS, the fol¬ 
lowing discounts will be allowed, but the entire amount must 
be ordered at one time. In ordering, specify the Patterns 
by their numbers: 

On receipt of $3.00, or Vis. Sterling, we ivill allow a selec¬ 
tion of $4.00, or His. Sterling, in Patterns. 

On receipt of $3.00, or £l. Sterling, we will allow a selec¬ 
tion of $7.00, or £1. Ss. Sterling, in Patterns. 

On receipt of $10.00, or £2. Sterling, we will allotv a selec¬ 
tion of $15.00, or £3. Sterling, in Patterns. 

PATTERNS, WHEN SENT BY MAIL, ARE POST-PAID; BUT PARCELS-DEL1VERY 
OR EXPRESS CHARGES WE CANNOT PAY. 

In making remittances, if possible, send by Draft or Post- 
Office Money Order. Do not risk money in a letter without 
Registering it. A Large, Clearly Illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue of all the Current Styles will be mailed to any ad¬ 
dress, on receipt of Stamp to pre-pay postage. 

E. BUTTERICK & CO. 


WARNER BROS. CORSETS 

Are justly celebrated for their superior style and work¬ 
manship. Their Health Corset, with Skirt Supporters and 
self-adjusting Pads, has a world-wide reputation. Price $1.50. 
Their Nursing Corset is the delight of every mother. Price, 
$1.15. Their new 

FLEXIBLE HII? CORSET, 

(120 bones), is warranted not to break down over the ijips. 
Price $1.25. 

For sale by leading merchants. Samples sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 

VVARNEIt BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


D yeing.—staten island fancy dyeing es¬ 
tablishment, BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., Nos. 5 and 7 John 
Street, and 1142 Broadway, New Y'ork; 279 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 
North Eighth Street, Philadelphia; 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING PATTERNS. 

In buying Patterns, see that the measures are taken correctly, and that 
the size printed on the label corresponds with the measure. It is immaterial 
whether the party taking the measure stands before or behind the individual 
being measured. If properly observed, the following rules will insure a 
satisfactory result: 

To measure for a Lady’s Waist, or any Garment re¬ 
quiring a Bust Measure to be taken Put the measure around 
the body, ovkr the dress, close under the arms, drawing it closely, not 

TOO TIGHT. 

To Measure for a Skirt or Over-Skirt Put the tape around 
the waist, over the dress. 

t2V"Take the Measures for Misses’ and Little Girls’ Patterns the 
same as for Ladies’. In ordering, give the ages also. 

To Measure for a Boy’s Coat or Vest:- Put the measure 
around the body, under the jacket, close under the arms, drawing it closely, 

NOT TOO TIGHT. 

For the Overcoat :—Measure over the garment the coat is to he 
worn over. 

To Measure for Pants Put the measure around the body, over 
the Pants at the waist, drawing it closely, not too tight. 

To Measure for a Shirt For the size of the Neck, measure the 
exact size where the collar encircles it, allowing one inch,—thus: if the 
exact size is 14 inches, use a pattern marked 15 inches. For the Breast, 
measure the same as for a Coat. 

NOTICE. 

Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this Book, which cannot be pro¬ 
cured of our Agents, will be sent by us, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
to any part of the World. 

Parties writing to us, making inquiries, must enclose a postage 
stamp for reply, or no notice will be taken. 

E. BUTTERICK & CO., 

177 Regent St., London; or 555 Broadway, New York. 


I-.TISIG’OLISI’S 

Patent Fringing Machines. 

Every Dressmaker, Milliner, 
or lady that does her own dress¬ 
making, should have one. 

Sold by Paper-Fashion and 
Sewing-Machine Agents through¬ 
out the United States and Europe. 

W.V. PHILLIPS & CO., 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., 

Sole Proprietors and Manuf’rs. 


The Szcelsior Tidy»Fastener and Improved Dress>Looper. 

Seldom does it occur in the 
history of a new invention 
that the manufacturers do 
not experience great difficul¬ 
ty in convincing their pa¬ 
trons of its merits, but our 
new Tidy Fastener seems to 
have filled a vacancy as it 
were, to be the article wanted 
to make up the comforts of a 
well-regulated home. 

We have spared neither 
time, labor nor expense in 
making it a first-class article, 
feeling assured that in so 
doing we shall merit a con¬ 
tinuance of public confidence 

One dozen, Silvered, Mailed on Iteceipt of 50 Cents. 

“ “ Gold, “ “ $1.00. 

One Gross, Silvered, “ “ $3.50. 

“ “ Gold, “ “ $4.50. 

GEO. BETTS, Inventor & Man’f'r of Patented Novelties, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 

tr.l G KXTS ILI ,Y7 /;/). ^3 


S IDE, CLUSTER and DOUBLE BOX-PLAITING, 

SHIRRING and HEMMING done by Machine. Also, French Fluting 
and Pinking done in various styles, by 

S. JOSEPH, 38 Forsytli, near Canal St., N. Y. 

Office: 202 Fulton Street, between Orange and Pineapple Sts., Brooklyn. 


THE MAHIFOLD. 

The Latest Improved Back Head-Dress. 

IT WBI&IIS ONLY 2 025 ., 

Is graceful, easily arranged, and the lightest coiffure ever invented. Can be 
disposed in an infinite variety of styles, and so simply that a child can 
dress it over when necessary. 

MADE OF THE BEST QUALITY OF HAIR. 

PRICE, with the Improved Patent Curling Tube, $5,00. 

(Light Colors and. Gray Extra. 

-«.- 

The Curling Tube neither cuts nor entangles the Hair, and fastens with 
a clamp to any variety of table. When filled with hot water the tube will 
retain heat for one hour, thereby enabling parties to recurl at their pleas¬ 
ure and as often as necessary. It can he used by the most inexperienced 
without the slightest danger to the hair and will dress any style of curl 
with the greatest ease. 

PRICE OF TUBE, without the Manifold, - - $1.50. 


Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue mailed FREE on application to 



301 CANAL STREET, two doors from Broadway, N, Y. 

importer and manufacturer of 

GOODS, 

. SUCH AS 

SWITCHES, BRAIDS, CHAT ELAINE St 

Curls, Wigs, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Ac. 

The Cheapest and Most Reliable House. Established 15 years. 

Circular and Price-List Free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you 
saw this advertisement. Goods forwarded free of charge when paid for in 
advance, or sent C. O. D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 






































































SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE DELINEATOR, OR QUARTERLY REVIEW 


WILL BE RECEIVED 


ASK FOE 


AjL 


TT 


The Ladies 7 Quarterly Review* 

* i ( 

THIS BOOK IS EMBELLISHED WITH 

NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 

REPRESENTING THE 

ca> 


oTO&Xair Strles of Ga^saests 


FOE LADIES, MISSES AED CHILDREN. 

IT IS PUBLISHED IN THE MONTHS OF 

March, May, September, and November. 


SOLD 


AIjIj oun iLCa-ENTS.^ 


Subscription Price, postage prepaid, 40 Cents, or 2s. Sterling, per annum. 
Single Copies, postpaid, lit Cents, or Od. Sterling. 

We have no club rates , and no commissions are allowed to any one , on subscriptions sent us. 


33. btjtteeick; «fe CO., 

ITT Regent Street, London. 555 Broadway, New York. 


“THE delineator;’ 

.A. MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


JPasMsmSf 


ILLUSTRATING 

Contains representations of all the latest styles and novelties in 

LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

With full descriptions of Now Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and praetieal articles on subjects connected with Dress. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00, or 5s. Sterling, PER YEAR. 

Allowing each Subscriber to Select as a Premium any of our Patterns to tlie value of Fifty Cents, 

or Two Shillings Sterling. 

HTWe have no club rates, and no commissions are allowed to any one, on subscriptions sent us. 


"To any one sending ns $2, or 9s. Sterling, we will send the Delineator for one year, also the Ladies’ Fashion 
Plate, issued quarterly, together with a certificate entitling the holder to a selection of Patterns, to the value of 50 cents, 
or 2s. Sterling. If a subscription is given to an agent, the Premium Patterns must be got from the agent to whom the 
subscription was given. Premium Patterns are only given by us when the subscriptions are sen directly to either of 
these offices. Publications, forwarded from our New York Office, are postpaid; but charge 0 for carriage on the Plate, 
when forwarded by parcels-delivery from our office in London, are not prepaid. 

E. BUTTERICK & CO., 

177 Regent Street, London, and 555 Broadway, New York. 
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BY, OR SINGLE COPIES CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 































































